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DID YOU SEE 


Our New Lathe at Our Exhibit 
AT THE 
Milwaukee Convention Recently ? 


It created quite a sensation, it was so 
far ahead of all others. 


Our Underdrive Lathe with Belt 
Shifter and Tightener allowing for a 
* Cover over all Step Pulleys. 


As usual, we lead in Manual Training 
and Domestic Science Equipments. See 
us before you place your next order. 


Remember, our Engineers are at your 


service to help you get the Best Possible 
Layout. 


QR & [ornvae 


14-16 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Best for T. 


Natural Slate Blackboards  2e:: sor pups 


Best for School Board 
Write for booklet and learn why 




























“What is the Matter with our Schools?’’ 


That cry is being heard from one end of the country to 
the other. It refers to the educational work, but it 
shows that the public has a keen eye upon the work 
and the activities of the school board. 





But we believe the interest is no keener, in fact not so 
keen, as your own vigilance that for every dollar you 
spend on school equipment you get at least a dollar’s 
worth of value. 


That is why we recommend to your attention our 


Natural Slate Blackboard 


Made from the same imperishable slate rock which, on the 
roofs, defies the weather and the ‘‘tooth of time.”’ 











VENTILATION and SANITATION 


absolutely necessary in Schools and Public Buildings 










THE 


‘“*KEENAN ” 
KIND 


Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
accomplish both 


No need to spend money for replacing them or reblack- 
ing them. In addition they are more sanitary because 
non-absorbent; easy on the eye because they do not 
“chalk up;”’ easy to write on, because of a smoother and 
velvety surface. 











Before you invest your money in blackboards, it will pay 
you to send for our booklet on “How to judge, select and 
install blackboards.”’ 


A posteard brings it free. Write for it today. 










Keenan Structural Slate Co, 


Suite A, Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
BANGOR, PENNA. 






Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pell Bidg., Easton, Pa. 
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Self-Releasing Hire Exit Latches 


Equip your old schools NOW! 


Absolutely Reliable Safeguard 
against Panic Disaster. 














Simple in construction. Unexcell- 
ed in workmanship. 


Strong to withstand severest hand- 
ling. 

Mechanism so well balanced that 
a child can operate. 

Can not become blocked by acci- 

dent or design. 


Failure to operate 
is impossible. 





We make a special 


dete Leads all Others for School Room Disinfection 
Expert advice atyour OUR NEW IMPROVED 
command. FORMALDEHYDE FUMIGATOR No. 4 


Thousands of these 


Latches in use on is especially designed for School Room Disinfection. 


No. 27—Inside 


Elevation Schools, Churches, Once used Always used. Why? 
Theatres, Auditor- ; ed wa . ; i 
: F ‘es. D Because it does the work in an effective manner, and its simplicity of 
ee, See Se" operation, besides guaranteed results makes it a superior product. 
partment Stores, etc. 
SAFE EXIT IS A UNIVERSAL DEMAND"’ Use the best. Costs no more. 
Sample and full particulars upon request. An estimate furnished as to the 
Any hardware dealer can furnish them. total cost of thoroughly fumigating your schools. State how many rooms. 
A postal will do. Write today. 
#34 FOE aay V7 
N DUPRIN H d C 
caratoe ue W ONNeQut Liardware UO. CENTRAL CITY CHEMICAL CO. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS (School Disinfection Dept.) 
120-124 East Washington St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. iS19-IS21 N. Wocd St. - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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EUROPE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


The greatest war in the history of the world is now 
being fought on the European Continent. The eyes of the 
world are strained toward a bloody battlefield where 


commerce, industry, education, etc., are all paralyzed. 


The great opportunity of assuming leadership in 
Industrial Education confronts the school people of the 
United States. Will we embrace our opportunity or sit 
idly by as spectators to the drama of war without action 
for our own children? 


The INDUSTRIAL-ARTS MAGAZINE comes into 
its own at an almost psychological moment. Realizing 
the opportunity, the Board of Editors is bending every 

effort to show you how and why the United States 


will come into its own in the matter of Industrial 


Education. 
THE 
INDUSTRIAL - 
ARTS 4 ‘Use the coupon and let us show you 
MAGAZINE a 
as Oe why. 
129 Michigan Street %,. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin %, 

es in Industrial Educa- Act immediately. 

tion and you may send me a three months’ 


trial subscription for which I enclose 25 cents. 
NE oso. 5 33. P 5 Ons cae 02 
MSS beter 


Position and School 
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To the Busy Fall Purchaser:--- Y 
Our stock of Laboratory Furniture, Manual Training Benches, i 
Domestic Science Furnishings and Drawing Equipment is complete, H 
and we can ship on short notice if you will but advise us of your | 
wants and test out our service. K 
{ 

Our Laboratory Equipment ; 

Embraces everything in wood for | i 

os == departments in i 
; - a» : We are in an excellent position to i 

, ; - “ee — make Special Furnishings for if 

lology : your laboratory and comply with . 

a Physics | your immediate demands. | 
Our Domestic Science Furnishings : 
are considered the highest standard in equipment 

ee 


ten nen onto 





for any school system. Our line includes tables 
with tops of wood, porcelain or sanitoid composi- 
tion stone. 

Stoves, single or double, Sewing Tables, Cabinets, 
Storage Cases, Wall Cases, Lockers, Wardrobes. 
A large assortment from which we can ship 
promptly. 





; 
Our Manual Training Benches | 


This Grand Rapids model is made of clear | 
white maple only. Consider, if you please, the | 
material, design, construction, quality, arrange- i 
ment and price; you will admit that our 
Benches are the best value that you can buy | 
anywhere. | 

) 





Our Quality is Guaranteed. 


No. 84 
GRAND RAPIDS 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 


1428 No. Front St. Grand Rapids, Mich. iq 











The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 36,000 Positions Pilled 30th Year 
Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 
BECAUSEIit has the largest membership of high grade men and women. 


BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 


trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 


ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 











ONE SUPERINTENDENT HAS JUST ASKED US TO 
RECOMMEND NINE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


We have served these people before. 


When you report a vacancy to us, we acknowledge our obligation to you and 
not to the teacher. Write us. 


Sco nrvTriwnEeE N TT A IX; 
Teachers’ Agency (Incorporated) Bowling Green, Ky. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Bldg., OKLAHOMA OITY, OKLA. 
We are ready to fill unexpected vacancies. Schoo! officials, wire or write us your needs. 
You will be pleased with results, and methods. L. CREGO and MRS. L. CREGO, Mgrs. 


North Yakima, - Wash. 
Has large direct call from California to the Dakotas, Specialists— Manual Train- 
ing, Commercial, etc., in great demand. Write or wire us. 

















Specialists Department 





Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, S. C. 


All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 








== BREWER arc y 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, '* *°’*Farco, fh. o. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this nerth- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDENT. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State Supt. 1908-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 





THE PROVIDENT TEAGHERS’ AGENCY “Gostcn mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Has first-class vacancies now. Recommends on request of employer. Teachers and offi- 


cers for public and private schools, norma] and technical schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. Register now for season of 1914-15. JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


i luable i i 
AN AGEING gee gree em 
of, rocencice cod tole RPT AA MRT sewing: but fit 
RECOMMENDS 


asxed torecommenda teacher 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. &.Shaey' Sirvey' 
PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. ano TREAS, VINCENT B. FISK, Seo’y ano Mer. 





THE OLD METHOD 
Selecting the Best Teacher 
From a Chance Lot. 
THE NEW METHOD 

The Superintendent writes 
or wires for definite informa-|| 


tion and gets just the teacher 
he requires thru 


THE BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 
DENVER, COLORADO 





THE OLD METHOD 


THE NEW METHOD 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parta of the country, 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 





Manual Training 





H id E i 
HEADQUARTERS | Household Economics (33 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 
For TEACHERS of | Physical Education Established 27 Years —— 


School Supervisors THE OLD RELIABLE 


TEACHERS WANTED 
FOR EMERGENCY CALLS for every department of school work thruout the entire West 
Write us to-day if you are available for a good position. WM. RUFFER, Manager. 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region. 
EET 


MH ROCKY MT TEACHERS AGENCY 


EMP/RE BLOG. DENVER, COLO. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 32 Fth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 5. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 





The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency MADISON 


——— _—~* WISCONSIN 
Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, 
and Agricultural Branches; Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency con- 
ducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated under the laws of, and 
operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by 
Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 
Western Branch: Spokane 





When wanting ateacher ofan industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 
Drawing 
Commercial 
Agrloultural 








Motto: "The Right Teacher 
in the Right Place.” 
R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabama 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgr. 

j rc OF BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street 
The T EA C H E R § EXG H A N 6 E Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 
COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY iis coltormia Street’ DENVER. COR 


Operates thruout the entire West. FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mgr. 
EASTERN OFFICE, HARRISBURG. PA. . - SOUTHERN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA 


Dewberry School Agency 


Twenty-two years’ experience. 
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CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 
and COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
find this Bureau especially helpful in filling unex- 
pected vacancies that occur during August an 
September. Both letter and “wire’’ calls will re- 
ceive the promptest and most careful attention. 
JOSHUA RICHMOND, Manager 
St. Louis County Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
MERC A MO ee ame UU a 
VET i me me ee ie ee 
en abelian Also sogemmens —— Geechee who 7 teach 
PTR R MA SUMSCIU GNA took eight "ot eur men. More. than c'nird of Oe 
Seat a8 ate Universities selected our ca ates. 
Mt The Speciatists’ Educational Bureal 


ROBERT A. GRANT, MGA. ° 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST, Lovie, MO 
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41{ Back to the Janitor Comes --- 

* 

- the problem of sweeping schools night after night. 

- Back to the janitor comes the problem of desk-legs, 

H gritty dirt, bad light, remnants of chalk, paper, pencil 

H shavings, etc. 

a HOW WILL THE JANITOR GET HOME BY 6 O’CLOCK 
|’ WITH HIS SWEEPING WELL DONE? 

4 ee That is a question which was answered last year only by 
. = the TUEC SCHOOL TOOL. 


SS 





The sweeping compound method, the oil brush method, 
the broom method all pay tribute to the TUEC. 








Have you acquainted yourself with the TUEC method of 
cleaning schools? Have you any sympathy for the janitor who 
does the thankless work of sweeping your schools? Would 
you like to be a janitor? 


We.ask these questions merely to arouse your interest in 


the janitor’s cause. We know his troubles. We want you to 
know them. 


Write today for information to 





The United Electric Co. 


7 Hurford Street 
CANTON, - OHIO 


HHHHHHHHHHHHAH 














School Board Journal 


Somebody said: 


“NO NEED TO PUBLISH LIST OF USERS, JUST VISIT ANY SCHOOL.” 


Good. We second the 


motion, because the majority of the best schools of the country are using “OLIVER” TOOLS in their Forge 
and Woodworking Shops, but in addition to this we have a printed list of users of our tools, and if you have not 


been supplied, let us know. 
have one. 


It was published for your use and we want every Manual Training Teacher to 


The Boards of Education of the following cities ordered from us during July, 1914: 


Inglewood, California ...Woodworking Machinery and Forge Equipment 
ae “ 


Reading, Penna........ 
Whiting, Indiana....... 
Nutley, New Jersey..... 
Chisholm, Minnesota... . 
Johnson City, Tenn..... 


‘Duluth, Minnesota..... " os 
Elkhart, Indiana....... “ s 


Biwabik, Minnesota .... 


Okmulgee, Okla........ ve a 


Medicine Hat, Alberta. . 
Tempe, Arizona........ 
Pontiac, Michigan...... 
Colton, California...... 
Summit, New Jersey.... 
Dayton, Ohio.......... 
Roselle Park, N. J...... 
Tb & ee 
National City, Cal...... 
Los Angeles, Cal........ 


Perhaps some of your friends have ordered equipment from us. 


for prices. 


Chattanooga, Tenn......... 
OPS OS ae 
- " yo. AE 
South Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Reading, Penna............ 

WO, PAE Be 5 ewes oe 
Ripon, Wisconsin........... 
Chisholm, Minnesota....... 
Nevada, Missouri........... 
Gettysburg, Penna.......... 
Springfield, Mo............. 
Pittsburg, Kansas.......... 
EES ON es 
3” ee ere 
RR NR 5 9 soars 6608 
Salamanca, New York...... 
Marion, Illinois............. 
Rockford, Illinois........... 
Colorado Springs, Colo 
Negaunee, Michigan 


Forge Equipment 


Yours for QUALITY TOOLS AND QUALITY SERVICE, 


New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 








These Wagon Manufacturers, among others, 
wil. equip their wagons with Miller Vehicle 
Heaters: 

C. J. Olsen & Sons, Pittsboro, Ind. 

Delphi Wagon Works, Delphi, Ind. 

Favorite Wagon Works, Winchester, Ind 

Wayne Works, Richmond, Ind. 

John Guedelopher Buggy Co., Indianapolis. 

Plymouth Wagon Co. 


The Only Successful School Hack Heater 


Is the Miller Vehicle Heater. 


It meets every requirement of safety and health by eliminating all danger from fire, gas, explosives and 
poisonous fumes, and by affording an abundant and constant supply of pure, warm air that is drawn from 


the outside and heated as it automatically passes 
up through the heater into the interior of the 
wagon through a register in the wagon floor. Its 
operation is identical with that of the hot-air 
furnace in the home. No fuel is fed into the 
heater inside the wagon. No smoke can enter 
it. All attachments, including smokepipe, are 
protected from _ possibility of igniting or 
scorching any part of the wagon even tho it 
be upset. It is economical in fuel consumed; 
one firing of soft coal or wood will last any 
ordinary trip. 





Patent granted 


A heater that heats and its successful operation is guaranteed. 
It readily raises the temperature of a school wagon having only canvas sides to 78 degrees 
Fahrenheit in zero weather within fifteen minutes after fire is kindled. 


Woodworking Machinery 
ce ai 


“ 


“ 


Laboratory Equipment 


Forge Equipment 


Woodworking Machinery 


“ ac 


Look this over carefully, then write us 
We can help you plan an ideal equipment because we’ve had the experience. 


Oliver Machinery Company  & rouis, mo. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





Attractive Booklet. 


We have ready for mailing a book- 
let explaining the principles of our 
heater in full. Write Dept. B for it 
today—it will probably solve one of 


your greatest problems. 


Miller Hot Air Vehicle Heater Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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Auditorium Seats for Sale. 





The Board of Education, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, has for sale 436 auditorium seats, made by 
the American Seating Company, and in every 

ct almost as good as new. The seats are 
offered for sale because of necessary changes 
in the High School auditorium at Chillicothe. 
The seats are tip-up seats, with hat rack under- 

th. They are numbered consecutively on 

, and are 18 inches between arms, with a 
pack 18 inches high. For further information 

ss the Clerk of the Board of Education, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 





HY don’t you purchase the 

best goods for your school? 
We manufacture a class of black- 
poards that are almost equal to 
natural slate. Our revolving 
blackboards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and the principal cities for thirty- 
six years, which is a sufficient 
guarantee. Send for our illustrated 
catalog and discount sheet and compare 
prices with other manufacturers. 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Go. 


20-22-24 VESEY 87. NEW YORK 








SCH OOL BOARD 


LIBRARY 


A Model Schoolhouse by J. A. Pavlista 
Secretary Board of Education. A north- 
lighted schoolhouse with individual toilet 
rooms for each classroom. 





Price, 15 cents. 
Vacuum Cleaning of Schoolhouses by 
Thos. D. Perry. The first report on an au- 


thentic test made by a Board of Education. 
Price, 15 cents. 

The Oakland School Building Inquiry by 
Charles H. Cheney, Architect. Why Oak- 
land, Cal., favors the one story fire-proof 
building. Price, 15 cents. 

Selecting a School Architect by Wilfred W 
Beach, A. I. A. A suggestive discussion of 


selecting architects and plans for school- 


houses. Price, 5 cents. 


Fire Danger in Schoolhouses by May Ayres 


and Frank Irving Cooper. A discussion of 


structural means of preventing school con- 
flagrations. Price, 15 cents. 


Standardization of School Accounting and 
School Statistics by Hon. Henry R. M. 
Cook. Price, 10 cents. 


School Accounting by Hon. J. A. Allen. 
Contains a description and forms for the 
complete accounting system of a small 
city. Price, 10 cents. 


Address 


Bruce Publishing Co. 


129 Michigan Street, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 
Because 
They are worth more 














7 Send fer eur Catalog 


= federal Sleel Flue GO. 


4645 W. Homer St., Chicage 
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Patented dene 30, 1903; Aug. 28, 1805; Oct, 25, 1810 


Fumigator. 


AL 


satisfaction on atria 


sample and information. 


a 


This cut one-quarter actual size 


EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 
ECONOMIC 


Perfect Disinfection 
Of School Rooms 


Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 








All rooms in school bullding 
can be fumigated at the same 


We will positivel gg you 
order. 

Fill out this coupon and mail to 
THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 
902 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL., and receive free 





Sweeping Compound 


PAPER TOWELS LIQUID SOAP 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 
American Sanitary Products Co., inc. 


St. Paul Detroit 


Windsor, Ont. 




















“TANNEWITZ” 
NEW TYPE 
PROTECTED 
LATHES 


(Shaft Driven) 


“Protect 
the Boys!’’ 


Either Motor or Shaft Driven. 


No Moving Shafts or Pulleys 
exposed. 


Entire Headstock Enclosed. 
No Wear and Tear on Belts. 
Neat Machine Tool Design. 


Proof Against Shavings and 
Dust. 


No Shafting on Floor. 
Let us send you Literature. 


The Tannewitz Works 


315-321 N. Front Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








“A REVELATION” 


In Adjustable Shade Equipment 


“The Climax Shade Drop” 


(PATENT PENDING) 








A new and in every way practical 
and inexpensive device that lowers 
both shade and roller any distance 
desired ina more satisfactory 
manner than this work has here- 
tofore been done. 


EASILY INSTALLED 


Fits any Shade Roller—adjustable 
to any size window. 


















$4.50 Dozen. $52.00 Gross. 


Packed in bundles of }4-dozen sets 
each with full directions for install- 
ing. 


In ordering state whether fixture for 
inside or outside of window casing 
is desired. 


Whitcomb & Boyce 


MANUFACTURERS 
1421 8. Trumbull Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
N. B. Our Products may be procured 


from leading school supply and 
window shade concerns. 




















Announcement 


A NEW AND ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALED 
SERIES OF MUSIC BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOLS 


The Progressive Music Series 
IS NOW BEING PUBLISHED 


Book One is ready; it has 144 pages; the price is 30 cents. 
Books Two and Three are in press; Book Four will follow shortly. 
There is also a Teacher’s Manual, a Primary Book for Sight 
Reading and a Book of Accompaniments. 


This Series is the result not only of our long and 
successful experience as publishers of sckool music 
books but also the result of the thoro work of ex- 
perts—eminent musicians and educators who have 
achieved in this series a blending of the musical and 
the pedagogical such as has never before been offered 
in school music books. 


The Progressive Music Series contains a large 
amount of extraordinarily beautiful material united 


with a pedagogical plan that is rational, practical 
and effective. 


The editors of this new Series are: HORATIO W. PARKER, 
M. A., Mus. Doc. (Contab), Dean of Department of Music, 
Yale University; OSBOURNE MCCONATHY, Director, Depart- 
ment of School Music, Northwestern University; EDWARD B. 
BIRGE, B. A., Mus. B., Director of Music, Public Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and W. OTTO MIESSNFR, Director, De- 
partment of Music, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 





The Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics 


By JOHN H. WALSH 


Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


and HENRY SUZZALLO 


Professor of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A new series— 


New in plan 
New in material 
New in aim. 


The authors are men of exceptional skill and 
experience. 
They offer a fresh and original course. 


They have made a new synthesis of the material 
for instruction in elementary mathematics. 

The series provide effective training for practical life. 

The essentials are taught early, and formal processes 
are mastered. 

Efficiency in calculation is skilfully developed. 

Economic arithmetic—which deals chiefly with appli- 
cations—receives more and more attention as the 


pupil advances. 
TWO-BOOK SERIES 


Fundamental Processes. . ...35 cents 
Practical Applications ......... verre fo 
THREE-BOOK SERIES 
Fundamental Processes ; ; ..35 cents 
Essentials. ..... . cane ‘ ...40 cents 
Business and Industrial Practice. . 45 cents 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publish 
<< A & .» Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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A Notable 
Educational Event 


In the publication of successful textbooks there are 
two essential prerequisites: 


lst—They must be made by the right people, by 
those who know needs and conditions; 


2nd—They must be made by those who know how 
to do the work. 


Ginn and Company 


take pleasure in announcing the publication of 


The Young and Field Literary Readers 


By Ella Flagg Young and Walter Taylor Field 


The ideals, ideas, and achievements of Superintendent 
Ella Flagg Young need no comment. It is worth while to 
have them reflected in the important subject of children’s 
reading. 

Walter Taylor Field has long been recognized by li- 
brarians and teachers as a leading authority on children’s 
reading, and an author of established reputation. 

It is believed that the acme of excellence has been at- 
tained in this series of readers. They will be found to pos- 
sess unusual strength at the point where so many series 
fail; in the transition from primary to advanced grades. 
These most important books—the Third and Fourth 


Readers—are now ready for distribution. Other num- 
bers will follow. 


ps=s| 2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





A NEW SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company 





EVERYDAY'ENGLISH 


BAKER AND THORNDIKE 


Book One - - - - - = = = ,.40 
Book Two - - - - = = = - 60 


Interest, clearness and teachableness have 


been the dominant aims in preparing these books. 


Emphasis placed on the speaking and writing 
of good English. 


Special pains have been taken to make the 
books attractive in typography and illustrations. 


Reading matter carefully selected to meet the 


varied interests of children. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE US 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 

















Volume > 


—_—— 
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To facilitate the preparation of a standard 
form of budget, it is essential that estimates be 
prepared in accordance with the standard ac- 
counts, titles and functions. Uniformity should 
be strictly adhered to. Standard forms should 
be designed for departments or other organiza- 
tion units, to be used by them when submitting 
their estimates. Careful thought should be 
given to designing these forms. What character 
ef information will best shed light upon re- 
quests for appropriations, and what is essential 
to provide the best basis for investigation, are 
the principal considerations to be borne in 
mind. The number of different forms should 
be as few as possible so as to simplify the work 
of preparing the estimate. 

Estimates for salaries of temporary em- 
ployes, should show the titles of position and 
rates, the number of days, weeks or months esti- 
mated to be required and the amount necessary 
to pay therefor, also comparative data for the 
previous year. 

The principle of requiring officials to show, 
not only the details of what is wanted, but also 
supporting comparative data whenever possible, 
admits of intelligent analysis and renders more 
simple the task of the appropriating body. An- 
other valuable feature of this principle is the 
tendency it has to obviate careless and hastily 
considered estimates. It is hardly possible to 
prepare a logically supported estimate unless 
an intelligent analysis has been made of the ex- 
penses of previous periods. Estimates for eup- 
plies and materials should show in detail each 
kind, class, quantity and probable cost. Inven- 
tories at the beginning and end of the previous 
year, together with the latest one available, 
should also be set forth. 

Expenditures of the previous year are often- 
times useless as an aid in determining in 
advance the needs of the succeeding year. For 
example, purchases of supplies or materials in 
large quantities may be included in the expen- 
ditures for a given period, altho actually con- 
sumed in subsequent periods. It is apparent, 
therefore, that expense accounting and stores ac- 
counting are of primary importance in efficient 
budget making. Thru such mediums only is it 
possible to obtain an accurate idea of the cost 
of conducting each function or activity. What 
was obtained, and what was expended in obtain- 
ing it, is information necessary in determining 
the desirability of cxpansion or contraction 
thru larger or. smaller appropriations. 

Departments should be given ample time in 
which to prepare their estimates. Printed 
forms should be in their hands several months 
in advance of the time set for passing the 
budget. Ample time should also be allowed for 
investigation of the estimates and the prepara 
tion of the tentative budget for discussion he- 
fore the appropriating body. 


The Passing of the Budget. 

The budget having met with all departmental 
estimates is then submitted to the appropriat- 
ing body for appropriation. It is true that a 
department head should know more about the 
needs of his department than anyone else. In 
many large municipalities local political condi- 
tions are often such that the time of such an 
executive is greatly consumed with matters 
other than the actual condition within his re- 
spective department. He must rely upon re 
ports of subordinates and these latter sometimes 
lack sufficient judgment as to the needs of even 
their particular divisions. They often fail to 
sense.the comparative importance of the several 
functions or divisions of the department. 


THE PREPARATION OF BUDGETS 


Hon. Chas. P. Mason, Auditor Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Concluded from August) 


It is of large importance, therefore, that 
either the fiscal or financial officer of the ap- 
propriating body should directly or indirectly 
conduct a detailed investigation to determine 
the adequacy or inadequacy of departmental re- 
quests. Such investigation should, of course, 
include careful consideration of results accom- 
plished during the previous year with the funds 
allowed, unit cost and the quantity and quality 
of service needed to be rendered the ensuing 
year. 

Many cities do not pass their annual budget 
until after the beginning of the fiscal year to 
which it relates. The annual expenditures of 
such organizations necessarily begin on the first 
day of their fiscal year. Unless appropriations 
have been made, such expenditures and obliga- 
tions created are made without adequate legal 
authority. Dilatory methods tend to confuse 
both accounting and auditing. It is desirable 
that ample opportunity be provided between 
the passage of the budget and the beginning of 
the fiscal year to permit the administrative offi- 
cers to become thoroly familiar with the appro- 
priations and also to permit the opening of new 
appropriation accounts. 

Administering the Budget. 

Equally as important as the segregation of 
appropriations into expenditure accounts is the 
phrasing of the text of the appropriation bill. 
If the accounts have been selected, created and 
codified for administration along certain 
definite lines, the text should clearly set forth 
the instructions necessary to secure such ad- 
ministration. 

For example: The heads of departments and 
executives shall administer the amounts ap- 
propriated to their department by accounts as 
specified and they are prohibited from incur- 
ring any liability against any account in excess 
of the amount authorized for said account and 
from changing any item from the amount set 
forth in the budget. 

The most efficient plan of budget making 
may be of no avail unless the budget, after it is 
passed, be efficiently administered. The restric- 
tive provisions of the budget are there to be 
enforced. Claims against appropriations should 
be allowed only when they constitute proper 
charges against such appropriations. 





MR. O. M 
Portland, Ore 


PLUMMER, 


Mr. Plummer, who has been a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Portland, for many years, was elected president of the 
Department of School Administration (School Boards) of the 


National Education Association at the recent convention in St 
Paul 
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Amounts set forth in the budget should no 
be permitted to become over-encumbered with 
liabilities. The pro rata restriction as to gal. 
aries and wages should be enforced. If, thru an 
error when originally estimating the require. 
ments, or thru an emergency which could not 
have been foreseen sufficiently in advance, the 
original appropriation for a specific purpose 
subsequently proves to be inadequate, a request 
to the appropriating body for transfer of funds 
from other like appropriations will provide the 
remedy. 

Transfers of unencumbered balances should 
not be allowed, however, until the need therefor 
has been sufficiently investigated and the re 
quest for same approved by the appropriating 
body. 

Financial officers generally recommend that 
no transfers be made when it is possible to re- 
lieve the needed emergency by an appropriation 
out of the unappropriated balance. 


American and European Cities. 

Most American cities have, for many years, 
conducted their financial housekeeping on a 
budget basis. The methods employed, however, 
have been loose and inefficient. Instead of be- 
ing used as a means of apportioning their funds 
according to the various needs of the communi- 
ties and insuring their actual application 
thereto by affording a basis for scientific ac- 
counting and auditing, the budgets of many 
American cities have too often been the means 
of hiding corruption. The making and passing 
of the budget has frequently been a carnival 
of log rolling, each alderman or commissioner 
insetting items for the special benefit of him- 
self or his constituents and refusing to vote for 
the items inserted by his fellow legislators un- 
less they voted for those in which he was inter- 
ested. 

In New York the preparation of the budget 
is now vested in a body known as “The Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment,” consisting of 
the comptroller, the president of the board of 
aldermen and the five borough presidents. 

In Boston the budget is drafted by the mayor 
alone. No proposal to spend the city’s money 
“an be considered by the city council unless it 
emanates from the mayor. The council may re 
duce or omit any item, but it may not make any 
insertions or increases. Under this system the 
undivided responsibility for all the municipal- 
ity’s expenditures falls upon the mayor. 

A great deal has been written concerning 
Municipal Budget Exhibited and their stimt- 
lation of citizen and official interest in public 
business. Certainly something stil] remains t 
be said for such an exhibit like the one held 
last year in Cincinnati. This city, for so many 
years one of the most unsuccessful politically 
managed cities in the nation, has recently 
brought to a successful close the largest and 
most successful exposition of municipal finances 
ever held outside of New York City. 

Budget making for cities under the commit 
sion form of government, as in Galveston, Fort 
Worth, Houston, Dallas, Des Moines and Cedar 
Rapids, conforms closely to legal requirements 
Thus in Dallas, estimates are submitted by the 
Mayor on the first Monday of May each year 
No definite forms of estimates are prescribed: 
They are received by the Mayor from depart 
ment heads and submitted by him to the Board 
of Commissioners. If the Mayor chooses he 
may recommend increases or decreases at the 
time of submission. Usually in these cities the 
estimates are not reviewed by any single officer 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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selecting Teachers and _... 
Grading Their Jog 


Efficiency 


James H. Risley, Supt. of Schools, 


Owensboro, Ky. 


It is generally conceded that the greatest task 
of the Superintendent, and the one which 
means most to the suecess of the schools is the 
securing and maintaining of a competent corps 
of live, energetic, growing teachers, thoroly 
imbued with the spirit of their work. His 
problem is first to secure the best teaching ma- 
terial available for his system, and then to re- 
tain them in service, employing every means 
at his disposal to promote their growth and 
proper development by experience. The matter 
of securing sufficient funds to offer large sal- 
aries for securing experienced teachers from 
other systems is not as important as the ma- 
chinery for taking new teachers with good 
academic and professional preparation and 
helping them to grow into efficient teachers ac- 
cording to the standards and ideals of the sys- 
tem under which they are employed. Person- 
ally, I would prefer to take a young lady who 
is a graduate of a high school and normal 
school, even tho she has had no experience 
than any teacher of years of experience in a 
school where she has had little direction or 
supervision. 

It often happens that poorly prepared teach- 
ers are employed in city schools thru local influ- 
ences, while many young people are deterred 
from making adequate preparation for the 
work beeause of the uncertainty of securing 
positions. Fortunately the need of a “pull” to 
secure a teaching position is not so prevalent as 
it once was, and just to the extent that merit 
alone is made the basis for employment of 
teachers, our high schools, normal schools and 
colleges are filling up with young people anxi- 
ous to equip themselves for efficient service in 
the greatest of all professions. 

In order to protect himself from much petty 
annoyance from local politicians and others 
who would urge the claims of incompetent 
teachers, the superintendent should secure the 
adoption of a classification schedule for the 
teachers of the entire system and a minimum 
requirement for the teachers of each class. 
When this has been done a card containing a 
statement of the minimum requirement is suffi- 
cient answer to the citizen who has a notion 
that the schools are organized to take care of 
helpless widows and deserving spinsters, irres- 
pective of their academic or professional 
preparation or natural fitness for teaching. 
There has been no lack of well prepared teach- 
ers even at our low salary for beginners, since 
it has become known that merit alone is con- 
sidered in the employment of teachers and their 
subsequent advancement. 

The following schedule adopted for the 
Owensboro City schools has proven of great 
value to us in this respect, as well as in setting 
up a definite standard to inspire our teachers 
0 greater effort for self improvement: 


Requirements for the Grades. 
Class C. 


s To be eligible to Class C, a teacher must have 
‘he following qualifications: 


1. Graduation from an accredited high school 
or recognized equivalent, 

2. A minimum of twenty weeks’ study in some 
standard normal school or college. The course 
must include some observation work or practice 
teaching. 

3. <A state or city certificate. 

The salary of teachers of this class shall be 
$40 per month. 

Class B. 


To be eligible to Class B, the teacher must 
have the following qualifications: 

1. Graduation from an accredited high school 
or recognized equivalent. 

2. A minimum of thirty-six weeks study in a 
standard normal school or college. At least one- 
fourth of this work must be along professional 
lines and must include both observation work 
and practice teaching. 

3. Experience of twenty-seven months or 
more in Owensboro city schools or schools of 
equal standing. 

4. A success grade of 85 or above. 

5. A state or city certificate. 

The salary of teachers of Class B shall be: 
For grades, 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, $55.00 per month; for 
grades 2, 3, 4, $52.50 per month. 


Class A. 

To be eligible to ClassA,the teacher must have 
the following qualifications: 

1. Graduation from an accredited high school 
or recognized equivalent. 

2. Graduation from an accredited normal 
schoo] or college requiring at least a two years’ 
course above the accredited high school. One- 
fourth of this work must be along professional 
lines and must include at least twenty weeks of 
observation work and practice teaching. 

3. Experience forty-five months or more in 
Owensboro schools of equal standing. 

4. A success grade of 95 or above. 

5. A life state diploma or certificate. 

The salary of teachers of this group shall be: 
For grades 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, $65.00 per month; for 
grades 2, 3, 4, $62.50. 


Requirements for the High School. 

To be eligible to teach in the high school, the 
teacher must have the following qualifications: 

1. A degree from a university or college of 
recognized standing, requiring a four years’ 
course above the accredited four-year high 
school. 

2. For the head of a department, at least 
ninety weeks’ study along the line of the special- 
ty taught must be included. 

3. Some professional training or experience. 

4. A state or city certificate covering the sub- 
jects which the teacher is required to teach and 
also the history of education and general methods 
of teaching. 

Salaries of Colored Teachers. 

Class A—Grades 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, $55.00; grades 2, 
3, 4, $52.50. 

Class B—Grades i, 5, 6, 7, 8, $47.50; grades 2, 
3, 4, $45.00. 

Class C—$37.50. 


Classifying Teachers—Determining 
Equivalency. 

It shall be the duty of the salary committee 
acting with the superintendent to determine the 
classification of all teachers under the above 
rules, decide all questions of equivalency, and in- 
vestigate the standing of all institutions whose 
students seek admission to the teaching force. 


Success Grades. 

The superintendent shall grade each teacher 
on the item of success, basing his decision in 
each case upon his own personal observation of 
the teacher’s work, and the recommendation of 
the principal in charge. 
11 


The minimum requirement in the schedule 
may be raised from time to time if the supply of 
teachers exceeds the demand. For the beginning 
teachers, no less than a four-year high-school 
course is deemed sufficient, and to this must 
be added at least twenty weeks of normal school 
or college training including practice teaching 
or observation. Experience may be considered 
in lieu of the practice teaching, but no amount 
of experience will be accepted as the equivalent 
of the required amount of academic prepara- 
tion for the work. Having fixed a minimum 
requirement that insures a fairly well trained 
corps of beginning teachers, the superintend- 
ent’s next care is to place before them such in- 
centives as will keep them alive, progressive, 
growing. Where there is little inspection or 
supervision and no hope for the future thru 
professional growth, it usually happens that 
teachers who are placed in such a system, will 
get into a rut in an incredibly short time. 
They will continue to do things just as their 
teachers did or as they have learned to do in the 
normal school. Routine will become fixed with 
them. They will neither learn new devices and 
methods nor vitalize in their own practice the 
theory of their period of preparation. Cities 
which have their own normal schools have ample 
facilities which they often fail to use, for the 
betterment of teachers in service. By our 
schedule we place a premium upon additional 
normal school or college training. The success- 
ful teacher after three years’ experience may 
pass to “Class B” at an advance of $10 per 
month in salary provided she has a minimum of 
36 weeks in some standard normal school or col- 
lege. To pass on to “Class A” after she has 
had five years’ experience, the teacher must be 
a graduate of a college or normal school re- 
quiring at least a two-year course above the 
four year high school. The difference in salary 
between the various classes should always be 
sufficient to arouse the ambition of the teacher 
and keep her continually looking forward to 
advancement in her chosen work. 

Preparation and experience, however, can- 
not be accepted as the only basis for the promo- 
tion of teachers in service. Many a teacher 
who has had adequate preparation of the 
academic and professional kind fails to make 
good in actual schoolroom practice. Such 
teachers fail to profit by experience or to inter- 
pret the phenomena of the schoolroom in the 
light of their normal school theory. It is 
obviously unfair to the schools to allow these 
teachers to continue year after year, crippling 
the efficiency of the entire system, and secur- 
ing advancement merely on years of prepara- 
tion and service. While preparation and ex- 
perience are determinants in the promotion of 
the teacher, they may properly be regarded only 
as a means to an end, subordinate to the true 
test of efficiency. 

If this test is to be the real test in determin- 
ing the promotion of the teacher, the superin- 
tendent must set up a scheme for a more or less 
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definite measurement of the teacher’s success. 
In making his standard and plans for such 
measurement, he should keep in mind the pur- 
pose of testing the teacher’s efficiency, namely 
the improvement of the teachers in service and 
thru them the betterment of his schools. There 
are two general lines of investigation in deter- 
mining a teacher’s efficiency. The first has to 
do with the teacher herself, her personality, her 
enthusiasm, her methods of procedure; the sec- 
ond involves a study of the pupils as they show 
in their advancement the results of the work 
of the teacher. 


In the latter method, there is much that is 
subtle, intangible unmeasureable. We cannot 
wait until the end of the pupils’ period of de- 
velopment in order to measure the results of a 
teacher’s work. For our immediate purpose we 
must study the more apparent and immediate 
evidences of her success as we observe her work 
from day to day. In preparing a rating blank 
we must discriminate carefully in the se'ecting 
of essentials. Too many items have a tendency 
to confjse the supervising officer, who is at- 
tempting to give the teacher a fair rating. The 
blank recently prepared by the Bureau of Muni- 
fifty items, 
could not be used by the superintendent for a 
rating blank. It analyzes the teacher’s charac- 
ter and work too much in detail to make it 
practical for this purpose. JI can recommend 
this rating blank however, as a study for the 


cipal Research containing some 


teacher herself, by which she can look into her 
own work and examine her own efficiency. No 
teacher could honestly study her own work in 
the light of this outline without finding many 
faults and weaknesses that it is possible for her 
to improve. However, it would be manifestly 
unfair to the honest and conscientious teacher 
to require her to make her own estimate of her 
work on this rating blank, to be used in the of- 
fice of the superintendent in determining her 
rating. 

The following is the rating blank which we 
have used in the Owensboro Schools for the 
past two years: 


OWENSBORO CITY SCHOOLS. 


Schedule for Grading Teacher’s Success. 


Ns 6:55.45 6h ss fs 


Pree ree 
Superin- 
Principal’s tendent’s 
Estimate Estimate 
l. Teaching ability - - - - = - 
a. Preparation of lessons - - 
b. Skill in presentation - - 
c. Results obtained - - - - 


= - 


No better illustration of the transformation which the United States has wrought in Panama can be presented than the above schoolhouses. 
It is made of the trunks of {saplings, and is covered with a thatched roof 


Ocos, Gautemala, a type common all over the isthmus 
and flies, is poorly lighted and is generally insanitary 
of the canal builders and natives. 


School Sood Jounal 


Il. Ability in discipline - - - - - 
a. Attitude of pupils toward 
the teacher - - - - - 
b. Attitude of pupils toward 
each other - - - - - 
c. Attitude of pupils toward 
their work - - - - 


d. Respect of pupils for school 
property - - - - - - 
e. Ability to keep pupils busy 


f. Behavior of pupils on school 
ground and street - - - 


Ill. Personal and Professional - - - 
a. Co-operation with Princi- 

pal, School Officers and 
other Teachers - - - - 

». Visiting homes—success in 
enlisting their co-opera- 
Gem + = ss + oe ee 


os 


c. Patience and sympathy in 
dealing with pupils - - 
d. Professional interest (In- 


terest in work, 
and enthusiasm, efforts 
for self improvement 
such as reading educa- 
tional periodicals, visit- 
ing other schools, attend- 
ing and taking part in 
teachers’ meetings, etc.) 


energy 


Leh... BuCCOGS Grace. ....0<. 20%. 


The teacher’s efficiency is thus measured by 
three important tests: teaching ability, ability 
personal and 


in discipline and professional 


qualities. Under the first important division 
are listed three sub-divisions: The preparation 
of the lesson, skill in presentation and results 
obtained. Does the teacher carefully prepare 
each lesson? Does she go before her classes 
with an abundance of material at her command 
for arousing the interest and holding the atten- 
tion of her pupils? If she has done this, suc- 


How- 


ever, the teacher may have studied the lesson 


cess in presentation is usually assured. 


carefully and fail utterly in presentation, be- 
cause she does not know the child and has not 
the power to adapt the materials at hand to his 
needs and capabilities. Her work may prove a 
failure not because of lack of scholarship or 
preparation but because of ill adaptation to the 
work of teaching. In this ease it is not fair 
that she should be advanced upon her scholar- 
ship and experience alone, independent of the 
actual efficiency of her work. 

The obtained from the 
teacher’s work in any lesson admit of some de- 
gree of 


immediate results 


superintendent, 
principal or other supervising officer may form 


measurement. The 


some opinion of how well a particular lesson 
has been assimilated by the pupils, how much 
it has aroused their 


interest and stimulated 


tt 
FY 
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A CONTRACT IN SCHOOLHOUSES. 


> The structure is w holly enclosed with mosquito screens and is free from the ground so as to protect it against dampness in the wet season. 
well-lighted and thoroly ventilated so as to be comfortable in the hottest weather. 





their thinking. The supervisor should have jn 
his office a book in which to record from time 
to time his impressions of a _ teacher’s work 
while the memory of his visit is fresh. Such 
writing should not be done in the schoolroom, 
while the work is being done. 

The results of the teaching of any lesson are 
by no means all apparent at first. The teacher 
must be rated on the general results of an en- 
tire year’s work. If it were possible to know 
the exact strength the pupils should have at 
the beginning of each year’s work, how much 
knowledge he has of the various subjects of 
study, how much originality, how much self re- 
liance and then measure his growth during the 
year we would have a scientific basis for our 
So far very little attempt 
has been made to work out such a system of 
measurement. 

Recently Supt. T. E. Thompson of Leomin- 
ster, Mass., has taken a step in this direction 
in what he terms the minimum essentials of 
arithmetic and language. The idea is that there 
are a few things in all subjects so fundamental 
that every person should learn them and be able 
to use them rapidly and accurately when the 
The best test of a child’s 
development would be his growth in speed and 


grading of results. 


oceasion demands. 


in handling fundamental processes. 
In arithmetic the essential combinations of 
in language the ordinary 
correct forms of expression in English which 
are frequently misused. By this method pupils 
could be tested at the beginning of the year and 
at various times during the year. A child’s de 
velopment during the year would be tested by 


accuracy 


numbers are used; 


the decrease in time and the number of mis- 
The development of an _ entire 
class would be tested by the average decrease 
in time and in Each 
principal or supervisor could work out such a 
series of tests in all subjects as would meet the 
demands of his school. 


takes made. 


number of mistakes. 


We must not make the mistake of supposing 
that such a method represents a complete or 
scientific measurement of the pupil’s advance- 
ment or the There are 
many other lines of progress that might admit 


teacher’s. efficiency. 
of some degree of measurement and many other 
things that are unmeasurable. The conscienti- 
ous superintendent will apply every test at his 
disposal before arriving at a conclusion con- 
cerning the teacher’s efficiency, and be ever on 
the alert for new evidences of suecess or fail- 
ures, which had escaped his observation before. 
There are many evidences of child development 


(Continued on Page 69) 





The illustration”at the right is a school building at 
It{provides no protection against disease-carrying mosquitoes 
The building to the left is the Grade School at Culebra in the Canal Zone, and is typical of the American schoolhouses erected for the children 
The schoolrooms are 
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INDEX NUMBER FOR EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN FIVE MAIN GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS, 1870-1910, INCLUSIVE 


The index numbers show, for the United States and for each division, the 


annual number of days schooling per child of school age in the population, given in each year from 1870 to 1910, in- 


clusive, expressed as a percentage of the average annual number of days schooling per child of school age given in the territory to which the series relates in the years from 1870 to 1889, inclusive. 


An Index Number for Educational Progress 


Earle Clark, Statistician, Russell Sage Foundation 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties issues, at stated intervals, figures showing 
the course of the cost of living. For the year 
1913, the Bureau’s “index number” representing 
retail food prices was 163.4, while for 1910 it 
was 144.1. These figures show that prices ad- 
vanced from 1910 to 1913, and indicate accu- 
rately the relative amount of the advance. 

If fluctuations in the cost of living can be 
measured by index numbers, it should be pos- 
sible to determine, by similar methods, the 
trend of educational development. 

An index number is a device by which com- 
modity prices or wages reported for a series of 
years are shown as percentages of a common 
base. In presenting statistics of retail prices 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics uses as a base 
the average prices for the ten year period, 1890- 
99, inclusive. The figure for 1913, 163.4, means 
that prices in that year were 63.4 per cent 
higher than the average of the prices that pre- 
vailed from 1890 to 1900. 

One of the chief merits of the index num- 
ber is that it shows increases and decreases in 
figures of a sort that the mind readily grasps. 
Thus, the statement that the price of potatoes 
Was 151.2 in 1913 as compared with 100.0 for 
the period from 1890 to 1900 serves as a much 


more intelligible measure of the relative in- 
crease than does the statement that the price 
per 100 pounds was $2.10 in 1913 and averaged 
$1.39 from 1890 to 1900. By the use of index 
numbers it is possible, moreover, to compare, 
on a common basis, fluctuations in different 
series. 

In attempting to apply the method of index 
numbers in the educational field, it is necessary 
to fix upon a measure of educational accom- 
plishment. It is impossible to combine, in a 
single figure, all the elements which determine 
the quality of education, but the quantity of 
education can be expressed by a definite statis- 
tical unit. The unit which represents most 
truly the amount of education supplied by so- 
ciety is the average number of days of school- 
ing given in a year for each child of school age 
in the population. 


This measure is obtained by dividing the 
total number of days schooling given (one day 
of schooling is the attendance of one child, one 
day) by the number of children 5 to 18 years 
of age in the population. The average obtained 
shows the number of days schooling each child 
would receive if the schooling provided were 
distributed equally among all children of school 
age. The measure takes account of every ele- 





ment affecting the quantity of instruction given 
—length of school year, regularity of attend- 
ance, and the number of children enrolled. It 
relates the number of children to be educated 
to the amount of education supplied, showing 
better than any other single measure the degree 
in which the community is meeting its educa- 
tional responsibilities. 

The curves of the accompanying diagram 
represent index numbers indicating fluctuations 
in the average number of days schooling per 
child, per year during the period from 1870-71 
to 1910-11. There is a series for the United 
States as a whole and one for each of the five 
main geographical divisions. In computing 
each series, the average of the annual number 
of days schooling per child of school age for 
the 20 school years from 1870-71 to 1889-90, 
inclusive, for the territory to which the series 
relates, was taken as a base, and the figure for 
each year from 1870 to 1910, inclusive, was re- 
duced to a percentage of this base. The per- 
centages obtained are index numbers. In the 
diagram the index numbers are shown by the 
points of intersection of the vertical lines repre- 
senting years with the broken lines representing 
the different geographical divisions. 

The bases used in computing the different 
series of index numbers are as follows: 
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Average annual 
number of 
days schooling 
per child of 
school age, 
1870-71 to 1889- 
90, inclusive. 


Division 


United States ab de edb eee 
North Atlantic States.......... 73.9 
South Atlantic States.......... 29.0 
South Central States.......... 26.7 
North Central States.......... 644 
Western States 55.1 


The method may be illustrated as follows: 
For the United States the average annual num- 
ber of days schooling supplied for each child 
of school age in the population was 53.5 during 
the period from 1870 to 1890 and 70.3 for the 
year 1900-01. As 70.3 is 131.4 per cent of 53.5, 
the index number for the United States for 
1900 is 131.4. For the North Atlantic States 
the average annual number of days schooling 
supplied for each child of school age was 73.9 
for the period from 1870 to 1890 and 90.4 in 
1900-01. As 90.4 is 122.3 per cent of 73.9, the 
index number for this division for 1900 is 122.3. 

It will be noted that there has been, since 
1870, for the entire country and for each geo- 
graphical division, a marked increase in the 
average number of days schooling given for 
each child of school age. The rating for the 
United States which, in 1870-71, was 91.0 per 
cent of the average for the period from 1870 
to 1890, had risen, in 1910-11, to 151.6 per cent. 
Of the five geographical divisions, the North 
Atlantic States have made,the smallest relative 
advance. In 1870-71 the index number for this 
group was 95.0; in 1910-11 it was 130.9. The 
series for the North Central States, beginning 
with 92.5 for 1870-71 and reaching 145.8 for 
1910-11, shows somewhat better progress. While 
the advance has been more rapid for the West- 
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ern States than for either the North Atlantic 
Division or the North Central Division, it is 
in the southern part of the country that the im- 
provement has been greatest. The index num- 
bers for the South Atlantic States show an ad- 
vance from 62.4 in 1870-71 to 203.4 in 1910-11; 
those for the South Central States, an advance 
from 81.6 in 1870-71 to 211.2 in 1910-11. Thus 
in one of the two geographical divisions in 
which educational conditions are, on the whole, 
most backward at the present time, the average 
number of days schooling per child of school 
age has more than trebled in the last forty 
years, and in the other it has more than 
doubled. 

The diagram is based on figures presented in 
the reports of the United States Commissioner 
of Education. The figures for the Western 
States for the decade 1900-10, as reported by 
the Commissioner, showed surprising fluctua- 
tions were due to the necessity of basing annual 
estimates of the number of children of school age 
on the reports of the Census of 1900; corrections 
have been made by means of the Census statis- 
ties for 1910. It seems probable that similar cor- 
rections for the ten years, 1890-1900, would 
eliminate the drop which occurs in the curve 
for the Western States for the years following 
1896-97. 

A possible objection to the use of the educa- 
tional index number suggested in this article 
is that it gives a decided advantage to those 
communities in which conditions were least sat- 
isfactory at the beginning of the period dealt 
with. 
terms. It is quite possible that the average 
number of days schooling given per child of 
school age, stated in days, is increasing more 
rapidly in a group of states for which the index 


Index numbers measure only in relative 


numbers show a relatively small increase than 
in a group for which the increase appears much 
greater. The maximum amount of schooling 
which a community can give in a year js 
definitely limited by the number of days in the 
year and the number of children of school age 
in the population. It can never exceed 365 
days. Hence, if the base used in computing jn- 
dex numbers is 91 days schooling, the index 
numbers can rise only to 400, but if the base 
used is 36 days schooling, the index numbers 
may rise, at least in theory, to above 1,000, It 
would seem that the easiest way in which a 
division can obtain a favorable rating is by 
making a bad beginning. 

Whether or not this objection is of weight 
depends upon the purpose for which compari- 
sons are made. It is clear that, from many 
points of view, it is desirable and significant 
to know in what communities conditions have 
improved most rapidly, and to give or withhold 
credit according to the relative progress made. 

The statistical methods described in this 
article should be useful in measuring eduea- 
tional development in individual states and 
cities as well as in groups of states and the 
country as a whole. Statistics regarding the 
length of the school year and average attend- 
ance can be obtained, for a series of years, for 
all states and cities, and the number of children 
of school age, when not known exactly, can be 
estimated from Census data. By combining 
these figures a person interested to know the 
educational development of any city or state 
can determine whether the average amount of 
instruction given each child is increasing or 
decreasing, and can compare the extent of the 
increase or decrease with gains or losses in 


other cities or states. 


THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
TO MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS 


AND COST ACCOUNTING IN EDUCATION 


One of the last fields of governmental activity 
to feel the impetus of the new movement for 
efficiency which has been manifesting itself in 
the last quarter of a century under the names 
of efficiency engineering and scientific manage- 
ment is the department of public education. 

There are at least two main reasons for this: 

1. Many of the products of education are 
intangible, and none lend themselves readily to 
measurement by conceivable 
yard-stick. 

2. Education has been and is a protected 


any known or 


industry. 

The truth in the first statement has been 
overstated and misapplied by those stand- 
patters in education who form one of the 
chief byproducts of the system. There is a 


natural inertia in human nature which makes 
one averse to doing old things in a new way. 
But with the pedagog this inertia is multiplied 
by ten by the habitual respect with which his 
dicta are received by his charges. What he 
goes. Tradition and his seclusion from 
the busy marts of trade tend to prevent him 
from becoming adequately and intimately ac- 
quainted with the attitude toward him of the 
men on the street. 


says 


His methods are not seri- 


ously or intelligently questioned—or have not 


NOTE—Of all the educators who have been work 
ing for efficiency in the schools the author of the 
present paper is pre-eminent His work as head of 
the Ohio School Survey is well known. The present 
raper formed the basis of am address before the Na- 
tional Association of Controllers and Accounting Offi- 
cers, at Milwaukee, June 11, 1914 


Dr. Horace L. Brittain, Toronto, Canada 


been until recently, and then only by the outer 
barbarian—so why should he question them? 

Granted that many of the processes and 
products of education are not measurable by 
any known standard, it does not follow that the 
physical agencies and instruments of education 
may not be measured and submitted to the tests 
of scientific management. 

Because the reactions of a boy or girl cannot 
be foretold like those of a brick or a piece of 
structural iron, so that efficient methods in 
education proper can only be the result of long 
investigation and study, is no reason why we 
should not make a beginning on working out 


efficiency methods in school recording, report- 


ing, accounting, financing, budget making, re- 
pairs, purchasing, and even such purely profes- 
sional matters as grading, supervision, promo- 
tion and payment of teachers on a merit 
system, adaptation of courses of study to local 
needs and environment, and the elimination of 
waste in the use of school plant and equipment. 


The Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Protection. 


The second and the basic reason for the slow 
development of the efficiency idea in education 
is the fact that for centuries education has been 
a protected industry. As in every other pro- 
tected industry, competition has tended to ap- 
proach the vanishing point so that the chief 
incentive for developing efficient administrative 
and financial machinery has been largely elimi- 


nated. Practically the only competition which 


has been a factor in education is the competi- 
tion for men with other industries, which dur- 
ing the last two decades has drained the teach- 
ing profession of many thousands of its most 
able recruits,—largely men, but to a consider- 
This drain 
from external competition has operated, by the 
removal of possible leaders, still further to re- 
tard the development of efficiency methods in 
the field of education. It has almost come to 
pass that only the man with the missionary 
spirit, or the incompetent, can afford to seek 
his career in education. 


able and increasing degree women. 


Recently there has been a _ tendency to 
increase the salaries of school superintendents 
and supervisors in large cities, and considerable 
competition has arisen between cities to secure 
the services of men and women who have dis 
tinguished themselves for efficient administra- 
tion. Recently a large western city sent out 4 
committee to investigate personally the records 
of prominent superintendents. As a result 4 
man was chosen who had distinguished himself 
most along the line of efficiency engineering 
and unit cost accounting in education. As time 
goes on such incidents will become frequent 
and a distinct profession of educational: engi 
neers—if such a word may be used for nom 
physical construction—will emerge 

That education in the past has been largely 
a protected industry is due to the high estim# 
tion which the people have always placed upo? 
its value. The school has always been held 48 
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only less sacred than the church. In fact, for 
centuries the church had a monopoly of 
education. 

Guarding Against Politics. 

One of the earliest cares of the first settlers 
on this continent was the establishment of 
schools, and one of the earliest tendencies in 
school administration was the tendency to 
create a school administrative system entirely 
separate from all other departments of govern- 
ment. Popular distrust of the politician and 
his influence on education early manifested it- 
self, especially in the municipal field, and every 
precaution was taken to make the school finan- 
cially independent of all bodies into whose 
selection political considerations entered. It 
must be admitted that the fathers were wise in 
their determination to safeguard the school 
against any agencies which did not make the 
welfare of the children the first consideration, 
and it is to be regretted that the devices they 
adopted so often failed to bring about the de- 
sired result. 

We all know of cases where teachers have 
been required to subscribe to campaign funds, 
and where superintendents have been appointed 
for other than professional reasons. There still 
exists one great city whose superintendent is 
elected by popular vote. In many states, state 
superintendents of public instruction run on 
political tickets like other state officers. In 
many cities indirect political influence is no 
doubt exercised, and it is doubtful whether such 
political influence is not more harmful than 
when it is open and above board in the sight 
of all the people. As a matter of fact, one of 
the most progressive of state systems is admin- 
istered by an elected superintendent. Be that 
as it may, the people have been determined to 
protect their schools from sinister influences, 
and in so doing have shut off criticism and thus 
shut out influences whose effect would have 
been salutary. 

Until recently any one who publicly criticized 
the school was liable to the charge that he was 
inimical to public education, and the cry 
“hands off the public schools” raised by those 
who had personal interests to serve, as well as 
by those honestly interested in the welfare of 
the schools, has retarded much needed reform. 
One result of this attitude of the public has 
been to create in boards of education and school 
administrative officers an intolerance of criti- 
cism from any source outside of the system and 
even inside of the system, which is not to be 
found to the same degree in any other public 
service. An increased determination on the 
part of the public to know all the facts would 
go far to decrease the impatience of school au- 
thorities under criticism and would in time de- 
stroy the fallacy that education is a so much 
more recondite and expert a process than the 
processes of other public departments that the 
public cannot be made to understand anything 
except its most trivial aspects. 


Fiscal Relations of Cities and Schools. 

On this continent money is obtained for the 
support of public education mainly in three 
ways: 

1. The people may vote the money directly, 
either in town meeting or in school meeting, 
and the boards of education or the School Trus- 
tees may obtain any amount of money to sup- 
port the schools—irrespective of the expenses 
of other departments in the locality—which 
they are able to induce the people to vote. 

2. Boards of education may levy taxes 
directly. 

3. Boards of education must submit budgets 
to some general city or county authority. 

The necessity of submitting the budget how- 
ever, in many cities does not mean that the 
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boards of education must be bound by the deci- 
sion of the general city authority. In some 
cases they are bound, in others they are partly 
bound, and in others they cannot be bound in 
any degree. In some cities the city authority 
may reject but not amend the educational 
budget, which means in practice that boards of 
education are supreme. Legislation adopted in 
the State of Ohio within the past few years 
provides that the boards of education who 
formerly determined the tax rate for educa- 
tional purposes must submit their estimates to 
County Budget Commissions who were given 
authority to strike out any items or parts of 
items before determining on the tax rate. A 
Massachusetts statute of 1913 provides that 
selectmen in towns, and mayors or finance com- 
mittees in cities, shall have the controlling 
power as to the amount of money which shall 
be spent, and this in a state where boards of 
education have had the authority to contract 
obligations if required for the support of 
schools—an authority which in effect gave inde- 
pendent taxing powers. 

In the City of New York the funds are 
divided into two parts, the general and special 
funds. The greater part of the general fund is 
provided by statute and with this the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment cannot interfere; 
but the special funds which form seventeen or 
eighteen per cent of the total, may be cut by 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, and 
for those special funds the board of Education, 
at least theoretically, may be required to submit 
estimates, itemized and segregated, as in the 
case of other city departments. 

In other cities, as for example in Toronto, 
while the board of education must submit its 
estimates to the city department it need not, 
according to good authority, in the last analysis, 
be bound by the action of the council. In many 
cities there has been friction or mutual sus- 
picion between the city government and the 
board of education owing to the desire of the 
city authorities to obtain full information with 
regard to school expenditure and with the view 
perhaps to exercising more or less financial con- 
trol, and owing to a desire on the part of the 
board to resist what they regard as unwar- 
ranted interference. 

State Control of Education Not Incompatible. 

That education is a function of the state and 
not of the municipality is the justification 
usually given for this position of boards of edu- 
cation. This theory seems to be based upon 
two facts first, that population is migratory, 
and second, that a low state of education in any 





part of the state is dangerous to the welfare of 
the state as a whole. 

These facts are as applicable to health ad- 
ministration as to school administration, yet 
we do not find that boards of health stand as to 
budget in any different relation to the city gov- 
ernment than do other city departments. 

Lately a very decided change in the attitude 
of the public towards education has been notice- 
able, and this is particularly evident in changed 
relationships between city boards of education 
and the city government proper. City govern- 
ments are insisting more and more that the 
estimates submitted to them by boards of edu- 
cation shall be itemized, segregated according 
to function, and accompanied by information 
necessary to judge concerning the reasonable- 
ness of the request. 

As city governments become more efficient 
and less partisan the people will be more and 
more willing that boards of education should 
take their place with other city departments in 
making their claims for public support. The 
position of the general city authority will be 
strengthened in his demands for full informa- 
tion, and boards of education will become more 
and more willing to supply full and detailed in- 
formation when called for. 

This state of affairs will not be inconsistent 
with the theory of state control of education, as 
the state can always prescribe minima of ex- 
penditure and standards. Neither need the 
schools suffer financially from the changed 
viewpoint. As the administration of school af- 
fairs becomes more and more public, as the 
people become more and more acquainted with 
the needs of the school and the way that school 
authorities spend the public moneys, more and 
more money will be voted for the support of 
public education. Experience has proven in the 
past that an informed electorate is a generous 
electorate. 

The Efficiency Movement. 


Recently the City of New York has estab- 
lished a bureau of efficiency within the Educa- 
tion department, whose business it will be to 
draw up forms of records and reports and to 
obtain by their use all that information which 
is necessary for the scientific administration of 
the schools and which citizens and city authori- 
ties are coming to demand before the voting of 
moneys for educational purposes. The City of 
Rochester has had such a bureau in operation 
for over a year. The work done by this bureau 
has been epoch making. The Legislature of the 
State of Ohio recently provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Efficiency and 
Economy in the office of the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. These are all signs 
of the time, indicative of conditions which will 
prevail in the not distant future in every pro- 
gressive municipality on the continent. 

The recent inquiry by the New York Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment into the ad- 
ministration of the New York schools is indica- 
tive of the tendency toward a more close articu- 
lation between the regular municipal fiscal 
authorities and the department of education, as 
the recent Ohio School Survey is indicative of 
the tendency toward more direct interest of the 
state in education. 

Both in its national and local aspects, educa- 
tion is taking its place beside other depart- 
ments as one in a series of regular govern- 
mental activities. It will be submitted to 
similar tests of efficiency; it will be required to 
give similar information, and it will. receive 
equally generous support. The demand of those 
who support the burden of government to re- 
ceive adequate reports based on adequate rec- 
ords and accounts has had a remarkab'e effeet 
on city departments in many cities. The De- 
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partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association three years ago recog- 
nized the tendency of the times by appointing a 
committee on uniform records and reports. 
This committee reported in February, 1912, 
and its report was issued as a United States 
Government document early in the year. This 
report marks an epoch in school administration 
in the United States, recognizing as it does 
that the recording, accounting and reporting 
systems must produce those facts which are 
necessary for the effective work of administra- 
tors, and thet taxpayers have a right to the 
clearest and fullest statements possible of the 
essential facts. 


Backwardness In Scientific School Accounting. 

This attitude is a commonplace to many ad- 
ministrators in other fields, but even in cities 
where the accounts of other departments are 
kept on a revenue-expenditure basis, where unit 
costs are carefully kept, where the budget is 
based on proved needs and segregated accord- 
ing to object and function, school accounting 
and business procedure may lag a quarter of a 
century behind. 

For a decade now it has been customary for 
superintendents of schools to figure per capita 
costs of education, and tables have been com- 
piled showing comparative costs of education 
in various cities. These comparisons have been 
of little value for the reasons that some ignore 
over-head charges, that most are based on fig- 
ures supplied from accounts kept on a basis of 
receipts, and that no really uniform system of 
classification of accounts has been adopted by 
the boards of education thruout the country. 
Within the same city it has usually been impos- 
sible to compare per capita costs from year to 
year as the classification of accounts has not 
been rigid and as there has been no method to 
determine accurately the total costs for any 
one year. 


In a town of 16,000 people, of which I have 
personal knowledge, it was the annual practice 
of the board of education during the last month 
of the year to exhaust the appropriation for 
supplies, incidentals, and fuel. No reduction in 
the next year’s estimates was made on account 
of this practice. Increases in teachers’ salaries 
were estimated as if they covered a whole year 
instead of a half year, so that each year a com- 
fortable margin was left for the quiet increase 
of salaries. There was much juggling between 
incidentals and supplies, and even between 
these accounts and fuel, or fuel and night 
schools. The board spent all its money for legi- 
timate purposes, but the attempt to base unit 
cost calculations on its accounts was preposter- 
ous. 


Similar conditions exist in many system§, 
yet laborious computations of unit costs appear 
in annual reports of treasurers and superin- 
tendents of schools. One of the most progres- 
sive superintendents of schools in the United 
States two years ago confined his annual report 
almost entirely to a statement of unit costs. In 
commenting on supplies the report states: “It 
is to be noted that this item records expenditures, 
not the value of supplies actually consumed. A 
considerable quantity of supplies is always car- 
ried in stock, but this quantity varies materi- 
ally from time to time.” Again the report 
states: “Until within the last two years, books 
have been supplied liberally. As a result, the 
schools were, and still are, well provided, on the 
whole, with necessary books. The stock will 
deteriorate, however, and soon become depleted 
if we continue to reduce expenditures.” It is 
evident that accuracy cannot be claimed for 
unit costs computed under such conditions. At 
the same time, in this system, a great improve- 
ment has been effected over the previous year 
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when charges under incidentals, supplies, etc., 
had to be pro-rated in figuring unit cost for the 
ditferent schools and the different functions. 


A Schedule for Financial Statistics. 

The committee of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion above referred to, worked out in conjunc- 
tion with representatives of the United States 
Bureau of Education, the Census Office, and 
the National Association of School Accounting 
Officers, a uniform schedule for reporting finan- 
cial statistics, a form now used by the United 
States Bureau of Education. The schedule em- 
bodies a plan for the classification of payments, 
as follows: 


1. EXPENSES (COST OF CONDUCTING 
SCHOOL SYSTEM). 
Expenses of General Control (Overhead 
Charges). 
Board of Education and secretary’s office. . 
2. School elections and school census........ 
3. Finance offices and accounts....... 
4. Legal services ‘ 
5. Operation and malnbonenne ‘of eile build- 
ing . 
Offices in diatee of buildings onl uanlies. 
Office of superintendent of schools... 
Enforcement of compulsory education and 
SN SO hs iecdn des beeadeaeneenes 
9. Other expenses of general control...... 
10. Total.... 


Expenses of Instruction. 

11. Salaries of eee of — and sub- 

jects se eeu 
12. Other expenses of supervisors. waar 
13. Salaries of principals and their ‘tacks. ; 
14. Other expenses of principals. . 
15. Salaries of teachers.... 
16. Textbooks Fok ; ; 
17. Stationery and supplies used in ineteee- 


was 


tion . 
18. Other expenses so ‘uatrestion. 
19. Total. .... 


Expenses of Operation of School Plant. 
20. Wages of janitors and other employees... 
21. Fuel 
22. Water path 
23. Light and power 
24. Janitors’ ounglies (net eee asia aes 
25. Other expenses of operation of school 

plant . 
26. Total. . Law ene cheek es wns 
Expenses of States of School Plant. 
27. Repair of buildings and upkeep of grounds. 


28. Repair and eran of mere bie 
29. Insurance 


30. Other expenses of ‘edatenance of se ueel 


plant . nee Weeds 
31. civ aeences rr 
Expenses of Auzxiliary Agencies. 


Inbraries. 

32. Salaries 

i Henkin iy Sess cede seedbipeeaeiasenn 

34. Other expenses boeeeakereiecescdess 
Promotion of Health. 


36. Other expenses . 


35. Salaries 


Transportation of Pupils. 
37. Salaries dhaea ; ‘ 
Ss Se NS Sy i dixc cb a0d edi naees 
39. WE cau kis cs 


Miscellaneous Expenses. 

40. Payments to private schools. . jee 
41. Payments to schools of other civil divi- 
sions a ‘3 

42. Care of ehildven in s Jastisutiins. 
43. Pensions 


ee 


44. Rent , . por 
45. Other miscellaneous ‘ expenses. 
46. Total... 


II. Outlays (Capital Acquisition and 
Construction). 
hi GEE ddaseedekan savin s seca senda es 


SE FT RN id de Pei a8 vnceinhi 060 WGe ads 

49. Alteration of old buildings. . ' 

50. Equipment of new buildings wiih queunds. 

51. Equipment of old buildings, exclusive of 
replacement .. 


III. Other Payments. 


53. Redemption of bonds.................05: 
54. Redemption of short-term loans........ 
55. Payment of warrants and orders...... 
56. Payments of sinking funds. . 

57. Payments of interest... .......cccccceces 
58. Miscellaneous payments, including pay- 


ments of trust funds, textbooks to be 

sold to pupils, ete 

59. Total. . , ead 
60. Balances at deve of year sid bit cseaceends 
Total payments and balances........ 

This schedule is greatly in advance of com- 
mon recording and accounting practice in 
school departments, with the result that the 
value of statistics now published by the United 
States Bureau of Education is problematical. 
As pointing the way to better practice, of 
course the schedule is of immense educational 
importance. Altho based on receipts and pay- 
ments, and not on revenue and expenditure, it 
is probably as advanced as the present state of 
municipal and educational accounting will al- 
low. In Massachusetts, for example, it has 
been impossible to date to standardize munici- 
pal accounting on a revenue-expenditure basis. 
One excellent point in the United States 
schedule is that the terms used are carefully de- 
fined so that uniformity of practice between 
municipalities and within each municipality is 
encouraged. 

While the report of the committee of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association calls for practice as ad- 
vanced as can reasonably be expected at pres- 
ent, yet the fact that the schedule is based on 
receipts and payments and not revenue and ex- 
penditure seriously limits its value as a basis 
for determining unit costs, the knowledge of 
which is as essential for the proper manage- 
ment of an education system as, for instance, 
of an automobile factory. The following is a 
significant paragraph from the report, showing 
at the same time that leading educators are 
eager for improved methods of cost accounting, 
and that the present position cannot be very 
advanced if their recommendations seem to 
them to so completely meet existing needs: 

“In order to determine the cost of any par- 
ticular part of our system of education, it is 
necessary not only to have adequate statistics 
concerning pupils and teachers, but also a re- 
port of fiscal statistics differentiated, not only 
with regard to the purpose for which money is 
spent, but also with regard to the special types 
of schools which are found in a given city. The 
form of report recommended by the committee 
provides for such differentiation as will enable 
anyone to make adequate comparisons among 
the several cities of the United States, and at 
the same time calls for a system of accounts 
which will make it possible to discover the cost 
of particular types of schools within the system 
itself.” 

A Model City Accounting System. 

The City of Rochester, which has within its 
department of education an active and well or- 
ganized Bureau of Efficiency, has also one of 
the best school accounting departments on the 
continent. The forms indicate that accounts 
are kept on a revenue-expenditure basis so that 
real unit costs may be figured. The classifica- 
tion of expenditures is based upon function, 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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The exact relation between city schools and 
city councils unfortunately has been a matter 
of frequent controversy. It is proposed here 
to set forth the fundamental legal principles 
governing such relationships, altho in each case 
the decision is of necessity a matter of judicial 
construction of the written law applicable to 
the school in question. 

Origin of School Districts. 

The primary duty to lay off territory into 
school districts is in the legislature, and this 
without the assent of the inhabitants (4 Okla. 
599). But such power may be delegated to a 
subordinate body or official, such as a county 
commissioner’s court (72 Tex. 57), or a county 
superintendent (51 Neb. 570), or the inhabi- 
tants of the town or district where the school 
district is proposed to be created (35 Me. 393). 
The power of the states to establish and main- 
tain common schools, and to govern, control, 
and regulate such schools when established is 
one of the powers not delegated to the United 
States in the federal constitution, and conse- 
quently it is reserved to the states (10 Bush- 
Ken. 681). 

Nature of School Districts. 

School districts are political subdivisions 
within a state created for the purpose of main- 
taining and administering a system of public 
education. They are not bodies politic or cor- 
porate with the general powers of corporations, 
but may be considered as quasi-corporations, 
having corporate existence by force only of 
their public functions. Altho a school district 
possesses corporate capacity it does not, as a 
general rule, fall within the definition of a 
municipal corporation (25 American and Eng- 
lish Encyclopaedia of Law 31). The term 
municipal corporation as used in a _ certain 
statute, for example, was held not to embrace 
school districts, and an election to vote bonds 
cannot be contested at the instance of an ag- 
grieved elector by any of the proceedings there- 
in provided for (49 Kan. 197). 

But a school district is sometimes held to be 
a municipal corporation within the contempla- 
tion of certain constitutional or statutory pro- 
visions. In each case it is a matter of interpre- 
tation of the language used. Thus in Iowa a 
school district township has been held a muni- 
cipal corporation within the constitutional 
provision inhibiting such corporations from 
incurring indebtedness to an amount exceeding 
five per cent on the taxable property of the cor- 
poration (37 Towa 542). The same court has 
also declared school districts to be municipal 
corporations for the purpose of issuing bonds 

NOTE—This is one of a series of articles which 
will be published in book form with the title, “Law 
in Its Relation to Schools and Teachers.” The abbre- 
Viations of states within parentheses in this article 
refer to state reports. Other abbreviations used are: 
Am. Dec.—American Decisions; Am. Rep.—American 
Reports: Am. St. Rep.—American State Reports; Atl. 
—Atlantic Reporter; Bush—Kentucky Reports; Cye.— 
Cyclopaedia of Law; L. R. A.—Lawyers’ Reports 
Annotated: L. R. A. N. S.—Lawyers’ Reports Anno- 
tated New Series; Mo. App.—Missouri Appeal Reports; 
N. E.—Northeastern Reporter; N. W.—Northwestern 
Reporter: Pac.—Pacific Reporter; So.—Southern Re- 


Porter; S. E.—Southeastern Reporter; S. W.—South- 
western Reporter. 
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for certain purposes (62 Iowa 102). In Kansas 
a statute enacting the eight-hour day law in 
favor of employes of “any county, city, town- 
ship, or other municipality of said state” is held 
to embrace workmen upon a public school 
building (65 Kan. 237), while in Washington 
it is held that a school district is a municipal 
corporation within a constitutional provision 
permitting the permanent school fund to be 
invested “in national, state, county, or munici- 
pal bonds” (34 Pac. 836). 


Formation vs. Organization. 

A distinction is sometimes drawn between 
the formation and organization of school dis- 
tricts, it being held that to complete the organi- 
zation there must be an election of directors or 
other proper school officials. This distinction 
is important, where (as in Missouri under the 
Revised Statutes of 1889) the voters in a new- 
ly formed district are required within a given 
time to meet and organize; for this provision is 
mandatory and after the expiration of such 
time they have no power to organize the dis- 
trict, and their proceedings to this end are 
nugatory (75 Mo. App. 317). 


Division of School Districts. 

Where an old school district is entirely abol- 
ished and new ones created out of its territory, 
the new organizations are to be deemed the 
successors of the old one, and are entitled to 
all its property, and in the absence of legisla- 
tive provision each new district will take the 
property which falls within its limits. Thus it 
will be assumed that the legislature intended 
that when one school district is abolished and 
another embracing the same territory is estab- 
lished in its place, the newly established dis- 
trict shall succeed to the school funds left un- 
expended by the old district and to any taxes 
assessed but not collected. The abolished dis- 
trict cannot return its funds pro rata to the 
tax payers in the district (25 Am. & Eng. Ency- 
clopaedia of Law 39; 107 Mass. 483; 67 Vt. 
108). 

An illustration of the foregoing principles is 
afforded by a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Kansas (45 Kan. 560). By the extension of 
the boundaries of Kansas City a part of the 
territory of School District Number 7, upon 
which a school building was located, was 
brought within the limits of said city. The 
board of education of Kansas City attempted 
to take possession of and exercise control over 
this schoolhouse. But the right to do this was 
denied by the court. “We cannot say,” it de- 
clared, “that the board of education or the city 
became the owner of the schoolhouse by reason 
of its being taken into the city by an extension 
of its limits. There ought to have been some 
adjustment of property rights between the 
parties, but as the case stands we could not re- 
verse the judgment of the court below, except 
upon the theory that School District Number 7 
had been divested of its ownership of the school- 
house by reason of its absorption by the city 
by the extension, and this we cannot do.” 
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School Districts vs. Associations. 

The subscribers to a fund for the erection of 
an academy became an association of persons 
united for contributing to a common fund for 
a common purpose as soon as the stipulated 
amount of money has been subscribed; which 
act of association involves an agreement to or- 
ganize for the purpose contemplated. Each 
subscription is a contract by each associate 
with his fellows in consideration of similar con- 
tracts by them to contribute to the common 
fund the amount subscribed. The first duty of 
such an association is that of organization, 
which when completed, raises the duty on the 
part of each subscriber to pay the sum sub- 
scribed. The most perfect form of organization 
is a legal incorporation, which when regularly 
accomplished must be regarded as the true and 
only organization to which the subscriptions 
are to be paid, and such corporation is the 
proper legal party to demand and enforce their 
payment. In ‘such cases action should be 
brought in the name of the corporation (37 Pa. 
St. Reports 210). Nevertheless the organiza- 
tion, whether incorporated or not, must be dis- 
tinguished from the school district for whose 
assistance it is formed. The organization 
merely aids the school; it has no authoritative 
voice in its government; but the district is the 
school itself in a legal sense. 

Autonomy of School Districts. 

Under the common school systems adopted in 
many of the states, schools in towns and cities 
are independent of the towns and cities in 
which they are situated, and hence a school 
district may be entirely distinct from a muni- 
cipality, altho their limits and boundaries are 
the same (63 N. E. 227). Indeed, a board of 
education is generally a distinct corporation for 
school purposes (35 Cye. 818). The extension 
of the limits of a city will not have the effect 
of bringing under the control of a school dis- 
trict coextensive with the city the territory so 
attached (46 Iowa 425; 145 Mo. 329). Some- 
times, however, the school district is by the 
express terms of the statute a part of the muni- 
cipal government. Thus the legislature 
amended the charter of the City of Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, providing that the board 
then having control of the schools should “cease 
to act,” establishing a new board of education 
as a part of the city government, and requiring 
the old board to surrender to it all effects be- 
longing to the old district. The effect of the 
act was held to terminate the corporate exist- 
ence of said school district and render the city, 
its legal successor, liable for its debts (37 Wis. 
367). It is very important to ascertain whether 
a school is merely a department of a city or a 
distinct corporation; for if it is merely a part 
of a municipality, then the latter has full con- 
trol over it, may be sued for its wrongs, and 
according to some authorities sustains a wider 
tort responsibility than a distinet school cor- 
poration (20 Am. St. Rep. 885). 











































Illustrations of School Independence. 

The following cases show conclusively that a 
school corporation in a city may own property, 
manage it, and sue and be sued untrammeled 
by any municipal control, unless the legislature 
has conferred such control upon the city. If it 
has, the extent of the city’s control is merely a 
matter of interpretation; and the city has the 
burden of proof to establish the exception to 
the rule that a distinct school corporation may 
manage its own affairs. 


The board of education of Detroit, Michigan, 
tho existing for purposes strictly public, is 
nevertheless a distinct corporation from the 
city, having its distinct property and funds, 
and entitled to demand for them the same pro- 
tection which may be demanded by other cor- 
porations or individuals (80 Mich. 506). Like- 
wise the board of education of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, is a distinct corporation for school 
purposes and is not a mere function or part of 
the municipal government; and it is vested 
with power to sue the city, of which it was con- 
tended it was a part. Here a water company 
had agreed to furnish the city with 12,000,000 
gallons of water every six months for “City 
purposes” to be used as the city council directed. 
It was held not a “city purpose” to furnish 
water to the board of education for the use of 
the public schools, and upon the refusal of said 
board to pay for the water used by the schools 
an injunction will not lie to prevent the water 
company from shutting off the water from the 
schools (54 Pac. 969). In a similar case a water 
company agreed in return for a franchise to 
furnish water free for all the public buildings 
and offices of Kansas City. But as “the city 
neither builds, owns, nor controls the school- 
houses” the court decided that they were not 
entitled to free water (23 Mo. App. 227). The 
complete independence of city schools is no- 
where better illustrated than in Indiana, where 
it is held that the board of school trustees of a 
city school is not a “corporation” within a 
statute authorizing the common council of 
every city to investigate the affairs of any “cor- 
poration” in which the city may be interested 
(79 N. E. 379). 

Illustrations of City Control. 

- By the Act of 1854 it became the duty of the 
school controllers of Philadelphia to furnish an 
annual estimate to the city council of the 
“amount that in their judgment will be neces- 
sary for the support of the public schools.” A 
later act provided that no debt or contract 
should be binding upon the city unless au- 
thorized by law or ordinance and an appropria- 
tion sufficient to pay the same were previously 
made by the council. Under this state of the 
law it was held that an officer appointed by the 
board of public education could not recover the 
value of his services from the city, unless an 
appropriation had been made therefor by the 
council (83 Pa. St. Rep. 479). 


Hurd’s Statute, 1897, Illinois, provides that 
in cities over 100,000 the board of education 
shall consist of 21 members appointed by the 
mayor with the consent of the common council, 
and that said board with the consent of said 
council may buy school sites and erect school- 
houses. Yet, as the city was not authorized 
to construct schoolhouses, but the board of edu- 
cation only, Chicago was held not liable for 
negligently failing to provide proper scaffold- 
ing for a workman, which resulted in his death. 
The court said that the school district was an 
involuntary corporation not liable for its acts. 
On the other hand, the city was a voluntary 
corporation with greater responsibilities; but as 
the duty to help the school board was involun- 
tary, in this respect it occupied the position of 
an involuntary corporation in regard to its tort 
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responsibility to third parties, altho it had 
power to limit and modify the action of the 
school board as set out in the statute (49 N. E. 
536). 

The power of cities over city schools has been 
conferred in many different ways. Thus the 
mayor has been authorized to call an election 
upon the application of 50 electors to decide 
whether the city shall assume control of its 
schools and whether said control should be 
vested in the council or a board of trustees (44 
S. W. 879). It has also been made the duty of 
city trustees to levy taxes sufficient to main- 
tain a high school (87 Pac. 805). Under this 
plan the school board furnishes an estimate of 
the cost of maintenance, and no vote of the 
people is necessary to authorize the levy, which 
being a ministerial duty may be enforced by 
mandamus (60 Pac. 976). Since an injunction 
will not lie in anticipation of the action of a 
judicial body (67 Pac. 758), it follows that the 
illegal levy of a school tax cannot be enjoined, 
altho the collection of the same may be. 


Police Power Over Public Schools. 

Another instance of possible municipal con- 
trol of city schools is afforded by the exercise 
of police power. All schools are subject to the 
police power of the state. Generally this power 
is exercised against private property and busi- 
ness. As yet practically no cases have been de- 
cided touching the applicability of police regu- 
lations to public schools; yet the following legal 
principles must govern this situation. Being 
involuntary corporations created by the state 
legislature, the schools may be directly regu- 
lated by it to any extent. But what authority 
has a city council, a board of health, or other 
instrumentality of government to impress 
police regulations upon publie schools? What- 
ever power has been by statute or constitution 
delegated to such body is the answer; and this 
in each case is a matter of interpretation of 
the law setting out its powers. Without statu- 
tory authority a municipal corporation cannot 
create offenses by ordinance and enforce penal- 
ties for violating them, as no such power will 
ever arise by implication (36 S. W. 4). 


Charter authority to appoint a board of 
health does not empower a city to make vac- 
cination a condition precedent to attendance of 
the public schools, where the constitution pro- 
vides for a system of free schools (17 L. R. A. 
N. S. 709). Altho in cases of emergency in 
order to check a present epidemic such a muni- 
cipal board of health may exercise such author- 
ity (58 L. R. A. 78). Indeed the legislature 
may authorize a city to exclude unvaccinated 
children from school even in the absence of an 
epidemic (29 L. R. A. 251). 

Is it the duty of school trustees, in the man- 
agement of. school property, to comply with the 
various fire, building, health, and other police 
regulations of a municipality? Certainly, if 
the city expressly has been given this authority 
over them. But if no such express authority 
has been conferred upon it, this is a close ques- 
tion, upon which the few decisions that have 
been rendered are in apparent conflict. 


In 1906 the Supreme Court of Kentucky 
held that the general police power conferred 
upon a municipality does not include power to 
compel the placing of fire escapes on an 
eleemosynary institution for the blind, which 
belonged to the state (8 L. R. A. N. S. 553). 
“The principle is,” said the court, “that the 
state, when creating municipal governments, 
does not cede to them any control of the state’s 
property situated within them, nor over any 
property which the state has authorized another 
body or power to control. The municipal gov- 
ernment is but an agent of the state, not an 
independent body. Tt governs in the limited 











manner and territory that is xpressly, or by 
necessary implication, granted to it by the state. 
It is competent for the state to retain to itself 
some part of the government, even within the 
municipality, which it will exercise directly, or 
thru the medium of other selected and more 
suited instrumentalities. How can the city ever 
have a superior authority to the state over the 
latter’s own property, or in its control and man- 
agement? From the nature of things it cannot 
have.” 

Without referring to this Kentucky décision, 
however, the Supreme Court of California in 
1913 under similar circumstances reached an 
opposite conclusion (134 Pac. 985; 47 L. R. A. 
N. S. 892). Here it was held that the Pasa- 
dena City School District must comply with 
the Building Code of the City. The board of 
education contended that, as the school was an 
independent governmental agency of the state 
created under a general law which invested its 
trustees with the control and management of 
all school property, it was not subject to be 
controlled by the police regulations of a muni- 
cipality. But the Court rejected this argument, 
saying: “It was not intended by the legisla- 
ture, in empowering the trustees of school dis- 
tricts to control school property and erect 
schoolhouses, that the matter of regulations 
respecting school buildings should be left to the 
trustees. * * Different police regulations 
may be required in different municipalities, de- 
pending on the density of the population. * * 
In promoting the municipal welfare and safety 
the school district ought to be subject to them.” 

The editors of the Lawyers’ Reports Anno- 
tated appear to think this California decision 
is correct. But in the opinion of.the writer it 
does not meet the argument of the Kentucky 
case. It suggests, indeed, a reason why it is 
desirable for the city to be given this control; 
but unless such control is given expressly to 
the city, the writer cannot see how it can ever 
have a superior authority to the state over the 
latter’s own property. To say the city has this 
power over the property of private corporations 
within its limits is beside the question. 
£chool property is not private property; it is 
not city property; it is the property of the 
s.ate. Who has the legal right to regulate it? 
Between the city, claiming entirely by implica- 
tion, and the trustees, claiming by virtue of 
power “to plan and erect school buildings,” it 
is submitted the latter should have the legal 
right of regulation. If the legislature desires 
to extend the control of municipalities over city 
schools, it is an easy matter expressly to provide 
therefor. 

But it is possible for school authorities to 
maintain school property so negligently as to 
inflict substantial injury upon the life, health, 
or property of adjoining proprietors; and in 
such case it may happen that neither the city 
nor the board of health has been given juris- 
diction to interfere. Is the injured party on 
this account wholly without legal remedy? Not 
so; both state and federal constitutions guar- 
antee the right of private property, which can- 
not be taken away except by due process of law. 
Therefore, while a tort action for damages will 
not lie, because it will divert school money 
from its public purpose, a bill in equity for an 
injunction will be sustained, in order to pre 
vent irreparable injury to the rights of in- 
dividuals (74 N. E. 646). 

City Charters and City Schools. 

By general law cities may be given certain 
supervising powers over city schools, yet by 
virtue of the charter of a certain city (where 
the constitution permits special laws on this 
subject) the board of education therein may be 
free from such municipal control. Thus the 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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There are among us many people who are 
able to gratify their every desire and fancy, 
without inquiring about prices, and possibly a 
few who will lose the desire for possession, when 
the cost is found to be within reach of others 
with comparatively limited means. We fre- 
quently hear of fabulous amounts paid for rare 
things that cannot be duplicated. The indulg- 
ence of the personal fancy in such cases does 
not prove the value of the article so much as it 
does the comparative worthlessness of the pur- 
chaser’s money. It is fortunate for our cur- 
rency values that the greater masses of people 
necessarily have to ask “How much” before 
committing themselves to a purchase, and that 
they have to buy honestly under pressure and to 
limit their desires to the available funds they 
ean afford to spend. 

If the average city school board could pick 
up a desirable school building off the shelf, al- 
ready tagged with the total cost, there would be 
no theme for this article. Up to the present 
time, it has been unable to do this, and in 
prospecting around, it naturally turns to reports 
of the eost of similar buildings to illuminate 
the preliminary gloom. 

Some Usual Undesirable Methods. 

As a rule, the board’s architect quotes prices, 
costs and statistical values, and the board jots 
them down with a postscript that its architect 
is not legally responsible for costs, and that 
the board must check up to its own satisfac- 
tion; the board must know. It is a very com- 
mendable task for any board to undertake, but 
it should be done logically, and with an under- 
standing of the facts that are seldom given in 
detail. 

The average members of a school board are 
apt to measure the qualifications of an architect 
from the estimated prices quoted by him, be- 
fore they know what the proposed work is going 
to be. If one architect gives costs that look 
larger than the cost of a neighboring school, 
which seems to be about the same as the one 
wanted, he is crossed off the list as being an 
expensive designer. If another gives costs that 
are very low in comparison to others he is con- 
sidered a good man to employ and is generally 
engaged. It is a common criticism of archi- 
tectural service that the owner has so often to 
dig up from 40 per cent to 80 per cent more 
money than is estimated, and the habit of mak- 
ing commercial competitors of professional men 
is the just cause for such a penalty. The school 
board will have to pay the bills, whatever they 
are, and the architect is simply an adviser to 
direct the work in the right channels and to 
effect healthy purchases of the adopted things. 
It is a matter of confidence in the architect’s 
ability, experience and personal loyalty to the 
work under his care, and of complete co- 
eration, between the architect and the board. 
The results will be in proportion to the personal 
attention and study given each piece of work 
rather than to the reputation of the architect. 

In checking up preliminary costs the mem- 
bers of school boards frequently turn to record- 
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ed costs of other schools; per pupil, per class- 
room or per school. To correctly analyze any 
of these in application to the case in hand the 
correct and complete details must be known or 
the results will be misleading. The reported 
cost must include property, sidewalks, archi- 
tect’s fee, superintending, furnishing, lighting, 
heating, ventilating, interest and other charges 
that will go to make up the proposed gross cost, 
or additional allowance must be made. The 
members must know, too, that the cost includes 
adequate equipment, and such construction as 
would be satisfactory in the new school. 

They must be sure that the cost will meet 
current market prices of material and labor and 
that the reported costs are correct. If these 
are not accurately reported and interpreted 
they will be misleading. School boards generally 
like to lean upon the lowest figure, and that 
is most apt to be incomplete or misquoted. 

The “Per Pupil” Cost of Schoolhouses. 

We find the cost of schools per pupil varies 
from $120 to $600, surely a wide range to find 
reasons for. Many schools have large locker 
rooms, gymnasiums, domestic science depart- 
ments, elaborate manual training facilities, 
libraries, wide corridors, reception rooms, audi- 
toriums and other spaces that have to be 
housed but do not have a definite pupil carry- 
ing capacity. Some of them may include the 
cost of expensive city property and others lots 
in the country, or no property at all. Some 
prices may be for elaborate structures in the 
heart of a city where limited space requires put- 
ting up five stories and basement. The base- 
ment here would only be one-fifth of the build- 
ing, while in a two-story building the basement 
may be the same size and one-third of the 
building contents. Yet the basement in both 
cases would be equally expensive and would be 
unproductive space as far as pupil rating is 
concerned. Costs will vary with all these con- 
ditions and the reported cost seldom gives de- 
tails enough to permit a clear analysis of the 
price. 

Similarly, the records state a variation of 
from $3,000 to $6,000 per classroom, but do not 
say what proportion of corridors, cloak rooms, 
libraries or other space the price includes. Let 
us try to harmonize these two lowest figures on 
a school of, say, 600 pupils. At the minimum 
of $120 per pupil a building would cost $72,000. 
Tf we assume 40 pupils in each classroom it 
would take fifteen classrooms at the minimum 
of $3,000, and would cost $45,000. At 32 pupils 
per room it would take nineteen rooms at 
$3,000, and would cost $57,000. At the above 
“ner pupil cost” of $72,000 we find the cost 
would only permit of having 24 pupils in each 
room which would require 25 rooms at $3,000 
to check up with the estimated cost at $120 per 
pupil. The pupil rating and the room cost are 
both to include the same entire cost of the com- 
pleted building. 

Measurement of Cubical Contents. 

The cost per cubic foot generally comes near- 

est to representing the actual basis of valuation 
19 





and is quoted from 12 cents per cubic foot to 
about 30 cents. In this, as in all other ratings, 
there enter considerations of the type of con- 
struction, height of ceilings, amount of waste 
in unproductive space, kind of equipment, what 
things are included in the quotation and other 
unknown quantities. To compare this with the 
above minimum cost per pupil, let us assume 
the total space in the building to be 100 per 
cent above the cubical contents of the class- 
rooms alone; taking 600 pupils at 200 cubic 
feet each, which is according to general prac- 
tice, we have 120,000 cubic feet; adding 100% 
for corridors and unrated space, we have 240,- 
000 cubic feet which at the minimum of 12 cents 
would cost $28,800; and this cost compares with 
the $72,000 for the same size building at the 
lowest pupil rating of $120. The records make 
no distinction in the quoted prices. At first 
we naturally attack this 100 per cent allowed 
for corridors, ete., as being insufficient. And 
yet, how can we judge the basis of cubical com- 
putation used by various authorities unless 
some standard were used that we could all fol- 
low? Our computations here run from $28,800 
to $72,000 for a 600 pupil school which is not 
as close as some boards would like to get and 
these prices are all minimum and will likely be 
exceeded in other cases. 

It seems very much as if the quotations of 
actual cost of various schools were presented 
more for magazine reading than for real use. 
The cost per pupil may be changed at will by 
assuming a liberal number of pupils for the 
space that is really unoccupied by pupils. The 
cost per cubic foot can be made a better adver- 
tisement for the author by assuming the com- 
puted contents in full, round and excessive 
dimensions everywhere and probably omitting 
to include some of the necessary costs. J have 
seen many reports of costs per cubic foot that 
prove themselves false by the information given 
and yet the average school board will take them 
at their face value and try to match them. 


The Misuse of Cost Reports. 

A specific case of the misuse of a reported 
cost came as information from a state Board 
of Education which quoted an actual cost of 
$90,000 for a sixteen room school, with an 
auditorium on the ground floor. This was 
stated in public, by a tax payer, in perfect sin- 
cerity, in criticising the action of a local school 
board. This was challenged and the actual 
facts were that the building contract alone was 
$90,000, the heating, ventilating, furnishing, 
architect’s fee, superintending, etc., all being 
an additional cost, aggregating $115,000, and 
the school had only twelve rooms instead of 
sixteen. 

Another instance was when a member of a 
board told me that the heating and ventilating 
contract for a 29 room school was $6,000. I 
asked if he was sure of this and he replied with 
every assurance that he was. I called in the 
contractor later and he said it cost at least $30,- 
000 and explained that the patented devices in 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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A TWO-ROOM SCHOOLHOUSE. 

The increased interest in school architecture, 
which has manifested itself during the past 
ten years, has not been confined alone to the 
cities and villages but also has influenced the 
design of school buildings in rural districts. 
While it is true that the majority of country 
schools are still of an uninteresting box type, 
thousands of neat, well designed and well con- 
structed buildings dot the country. 

An excellent example of the best type of 
country school in New England is the Lincoln 
Park school, near Waltham, Mass. Situated in 
a grove of trees, at the fork of two state roads, 
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LINCOLN PARK SCHOOL, WALTHAM, MASS 
Ida Annah Ryan, Architect, Waltham. 


it is truly a building to be proud of and a dis- 
tinct educational asset of the community it 
serves. 

The building has a stone foundation, brick 
walls thruout and is finished on the outside 
with cast stone trim and a plastic slate roof. 
The last mentioned is pitched to the center and 
is without gutters to get out of repair. The 
walls are lined with hollow brick so that there 
is no inflammable wood furring. 

The large play- 
grounds, boys’ and girls’ sanitaries, boiler and 
fresh-air rooms, space for fuel and ashes, and a 
room for the janitor. All of the basement par- 
tition walls are of brick, covered with metal 
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basement contains two 
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Brainerd & Leeds, Consulting Architects, Boston. 


lath and plaster. The floors and stairs are 
granolithic, and asphalt has been used in the 
toilets. 

On the first floor there are two standard 
classrooms seating 42 children each, and both 
are lighted on the unilateral plan and are 
connected with wardrobes of the Boston type. 
The classrooms have wooden floors, painted bur- 
lap walls and plain piastered ceilings. Between 
the entrance stairs there is a teachers’ room 
fitted with a toilet and wash basin. 

The floors in the 
stairs, vestibules and 


corridor, the 

are of ter- 
The cloakroom and 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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BANGOR HIGH SCHOOL, BANGOR, ME. 
Peabody & Stearns, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
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AN ECONOMICAL CITY HIGH SCHOOL 


One of the most noteworthy city improve- 
ments effected since the disastrous fire which 
swept Bangor, Maine, in April, 1911, is the 
splendid new High School which takes a place 
in the front rank of the modern high schools of 
New England. It is.a splendid structure, up-to- 
date in every construction detail and complete 
in the equipment of all its various departments. 
Among the features of the building are the 
laboratories, carpenter and machine — shops, 
domestic science rooms, the large assembly hall, 
the gymnasium and the various lecture rooms 
and the rooms devoted to the commercial 
courses. 

The architects are Peabody & Stearns of Bos- 
ton who are also the architects for the new 
publie library which occupies a large plot ad- 
joining the high school and which was planned 
to conform with the school building. The cost 
of the high school approaches $500,000 while 
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the library represents an investment of 
$200,000. ; 

The building is constructed of buff tapestry 
brick and granite and is practically fireproof. 
The corridors and stairways are of fireproof 
construction thruout. All partitions are of fire- 
proof materials. In every room between the 
rough floor and the finish floor there is a layer 
of sound-deadening and fireproof material. All 
plastering is on metal lath. Stand pipes with 
ample fire hose are located at convenient points 
on all floors. There are three fire alarm boxes 
on each floor. 

The stairways are all well lighted, of easy 
descent, and are placed with respect to easy 
travel from floor to floor. 

The corridors are so wide as to avoid all 
danger from crowding. 

The outer doors and the Auditorium exit 
doors are provided with anti-panic bolts so con- 
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structed that when locked a push from the in- 
side instantly unlocks and opens them. 

All doors open outward. 

The colors of ceilings, walls and window 
shades are in accordance with recommendations 
of a commission of experts recently appointed 
by the city of Boston and are chosen with a 
view of minimizing eye strain. 

Signals for study and recitation periods are 
rung by electricity in all rooms by clocks that 
operate automatically. A complete system of 
telephones connects all rooms with the princi- 
pal’s office. 

Heating and ventilating are accomplished by 
a combination of the direct and the indirect 
methods. Fresh air is drawn from outside, first 
strained thru cheese cloth to remove dust; then 
heated by passing over steam radiators; then 
forced by a rapidly revolving fan thru ducts to 
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each room. Ample ducts take the stale air 
from the rooms thru ventilators on the roof. 

Additional heat is furnished by direct radia- 
tors fastened to the classroom walls and con- 
trolled by an automatic device. 

Each pupil is provided with a sanitary steel 
locker. 

There are: 
17 Classrooms. 


6 Small recitation rooms. 

1 Bookkeeping and banking room. 

1 Stenography room. 

1 Typewriting room. 

1 Science lecture room, equipped with stere- 
opticon. 

1 Biology laboratory. 

1 Physiography laboratory. 

1 Chemical laboratory. 

1 Physics laboratory. 

1 Drawing room for Mechanical drawing. 

1 Drawing room for freehand drawing. 

2 Dark rooms for photography. 

1 Wood working room. 

1 Metal working room. 

1 Cooking room with pantry and dining room 


connected. 

1 Sewing room. 

1 Room for the grammar school Manual train- 
ing room. 

12 Storerooms. 
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2 Teachers’ offices. 
Teachers’ reception rooms. 
Medical room. 

Library. 

Lunch room. 

Locker rooms. 
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Gymnasium with two dressing rooms adjoin- 

ing. 

An Assembly Hall with two ante rooms ad- 

joining stage. 

Offices for the principal. 

Offices for the Superintendent of Schools. 
The school has a capacity of about one thou- 
sand students. It opened with an enrollment 
of about seven hundred so that there is ample 
room for growth for a year or two. The student 
body is pursuing six general courses: classical, 
scientific, general, technical, commercial and 
industrial. 

A DOMESTIC BUILDING. 

The new Household Arts and Science Build- 
ing at the College of Industrial Arts, Denton, 
Tex., was made possible by an appropriation of 

75,000 by the thirty-second state legislature of 
Texas. The building measures 177 by 144 feet 
and includes two stories and a basement. 

The building is a splendid example of classic 
architecture and was designed by Endress & 
Walsh of Austin, Tex. 

The basement contains rooms for manual 
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training, mechanical drawing, ceramics, clay 
modeling and laboratories for textiles, chemis- 
try and food chemistry. In addition to these 
schoolrooms, the basement affords space for the 
ventilating apparatus, storage rooms, a janitor’s 
room and two lavatories. 

The first floor includes administrative offices 
and reception rooms, classrooms and studios for 
drawing, water-color painting, design and ap- 
plied art. 

On the second floor there are two large sew- 
ing rooms, a fitting room, a model room with 
ample storage space and lockers for dress 
forms. Classrooms are also provided for voca- 
tional work in domestic arts and millinery. The 
east wing provides space for two domestic 
science laboratories, a dining room and a do- 
mestic science lecture room. Two offices are 
located on this floor for the directors of domes- 
tic science and domestic art. 

The rear end of the building contains an 
auditorium entered from the first and second 
floors. The room is beautifully finished and 
fitted like a theater. It provides seating room 
for 1,140 students. 

The equipment of the building is first-class 
in every respect. One of the domestic science 
laboratories is designed for first-year college 
students and the other is intended for advanced 
students. In addition to the regular gas plates, 





DETAIL, HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND SCIENCE BUILDING, DENTON, TEX. 
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cooking ranges using wood, coal, gas and elec- 
tricity are provided so that the young women 
may have experience in using all of the usual 
types of stoves with equal facility. The dining 
room is completely equipped for demonstra- 
tions and practice. It is beautifully finished 
in the Colonial style and the sideboards, tables 
and other furnishings harmonize. 

The laboratory tables and other equipment in 
the domestic science and domestic art labora- 
tories have been especially designed for the 
building by co-operation of the architects and 
manufacturers. 

The building is heated by steam and is 
equipped with a ventilating fan. The entire 
heating apparatus is controlled by automatic 
thermostats. 


Learning makes a man fit company for him- 
self.- Yo ind. 


Learning maketh young men temperate, is the 
comfort of old age, standing for wealth with 


poverty, and serving as an ornament to riches. 
~Cicero. 


What sculptor is to a block of marble educa- 
tion is to a human soul.—Addison., 


School Board Sournal 
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REAR VIEW NEW SCHOOL AT COLGATE, SASK., CAN. 
(See next page) 
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NEW SCHOOLHOUSE, SOUTH WEYBURN, SASK., CAN. 
Photographs, Courtesy A. Kennedy. 
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TWO MODERN COUNTRY SCHOOL- 
HOUSES. 

Before the country schoolhouse can be said 
to be truly successful in sheltering teachers 
and pupils, it must attain two ends: 

It must, first, conserve the health of its oceu- 
pants. Without good health there can be no 
educational progress in any school. In fact, 
the improvement of health and bodily vigor of 
children is one of the most important functions 
of the school. 

A second requisite of a good schoolhouse js 
the comfort which it affords—not only physi- 
cally but also spiritually—so that the educa- 
tional process may go forward most efficiently. 
Under this head comes the demand for such 
conditions as are necessary for the actual work 
of instruction and study, but a!so those in- 
definable esthetic and psychological influences 
produced by a well designed and harmonious 
classroom which is attractive, cheerful and 
restful. 

Two school buildings which may be declared 
unqualified successes from the standpoint of 
healthfulness and comfort have been completed 
and occupied, within a year past, in the School 
Inspectorate of Weyburn, Province of Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. The buildings are the re- 
sult of the desire of two progressive boards of 
school trustees, assisted by an energetic inspec- 
tor, Mr. A. Kennedy, M. A., to provide the most 
modern possible housing for their respective 
school children. 

The building at South Weyburn is a good 
type of one-teacher school. It is 32 by 32 feet 
on the outside dimensions and contains a class- 
room 21 by 31 feet, arranged to seat 40 or 42 
children. The basement, which extends under 
the entire building, has solid concrete walls, and 
contains a large playroom and space for future 
toilets. The upper walls are of brick, and the 
exterior is faced with red pressed brick of par- 
ticularly pleasing shade. The floors, partitions, 
ceiling and roof are of ordinary wood construc- 
tion, into which fire stops have been introduced. 
The roof has an unusually high pitch so that it 
will readily shed the heavy winter snows. The 
large porch and stairs in the front are solidly 
built of conerete and brick. 

The classroom is entered thru a large vesti- 
bule from which open cloakrooms. In one cor- 
ner of the front there is a library 5’ 6” by 8’ 6” 
in size, equipped with book-shelves and a table 
for reading. 





The classroom proper has single, adjustable 
steel desks and seats for 42 children. Black- 
boards at the front and rear are four feet high, 
and have been placed two and one-half feet 
above the floor so that even the smallest chil- 
dren may use them with ease. 

The lighting, heating and ventilation of the 
classroom are nearly ideal. The windows 0c 
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FLOOR PLAN, NEW SCHOOLHOUSE, SOUTH WEYBURN, SASK., CAN. 
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cupy practically an entire side, running from 
the ceiling to three and one-half feet above the 
floor. Heat and ventilation are provided by a 
jacketed stove which draws fresh air from a 
screened intake. The heat of the galvanized- 
iron smoke pipe, which extends to the top of the 
chimney, creates sufficient suction in the brick 
flue to exhaust all of the foul air from the floor 
line. 

The building cost, approximately, $2,600, 
complete. 

The picture, shown on this page, was taken 
shortly after the building was completed and 
does not give an idea of the shrubs and flowers 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL BUILDING, HESSVILLE, IND. 
Mac Turner, Architect, Hammond, Ind. 


which have been planted in the porch boxes and 
about the entire building to relieve the bareness 
of the school-yard. 

The two-room schoolhouse at Colgate, Sask., 
resembles in arrangement, construction and 
equipment the South Weyburn School. It is 
a plain brick building with a stone basement, 
artificial stone trim and shingle roof. The 
floors and ceilings are of wood. The basement 
is planned for play and toilet facilities and will 
probably later contain a manual training shop. 

The classrooms will seat 40 children each. 
They are equipped with jacketed ventilating 
stoves: individual, adjustable steel desks and 
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teachers’ closets. Adjoining are ample cloak 
rooms and a library. 

The building is so planned that two addi- 
tional rooms can be constructed by raising the 
roof. 

These two buildings leave little to be desired 
for all practical school purposes. ‘They serve 
not only for the instruction of the children 
in the respective districts, but also are social 
centers for the older people, providing very 
necessary and helpful points of contact and 


co-operation. Any rural community might be 
justly proud of them. 
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EDITORIAL 
PROMPTNESS IN SCHOOL BUSINESS. 
A common complaint of commercial houses 

doing an extensive business with school boards 
is the delay in payments which follows the de- 
livery of goods! This is aggravated particular- 
ly during the summer months, when the execu- 
tive officers take more or less extended vaca- 
tions, and when the members fail to hold meet- 
ings at the appointed times. 

School boards, in common with other public 
bodies, exhibit a spirit of independence, in the 
payment of their accounts, which no careful 
business man, or firm, would consider in hand- 
ling its accounts payable or would permit on 
the part of its private customers. 

The school furniture and supplies business is 
largely a seasonal business. From 60 to 90 per 
cent of the entire sales of most houses, which 
are engaged in selling to the schools of the 
country, are made during the spring and sum- 
mer months and more than 90 per cent of all 
articles are delivered during July and August. 
This means that the respective houses must 
strain their credits to the utmost in order to 
buy raw materials and labor for the manufac- 
turing that necessarily begins as early as Janu- 
ary or February. Any person with an under- 
standing of the difficulties of doing business 
under such conditions will appreciate why 
school materials are payable on delivery and 
why the bills should not be delayed beyond the 
first next 
authorities. 

School boards derive no benefits from dilatory 
methods in handling accounts. 


regular meeting date of school 


It is inevitable 
that a district, which is known to be “slow 
pay,” should not receive the careful and prompt 
attention that other schools receive. It is only 
human for dealers and manufacturers to favor 
such cities and towns as handle their bills 
quickly. There is ample evidence from school 
officials of long experience that better prices, 
prompter deliveries, and a generally better re- 
lation between school boards and school-supply 
firms follows the immediate handling of ac- 
counts. Some school boards even meke hand- 
some savings by a system of discounting their 
large contracts and their monthly routine bills. 

Certainly there is no excuse for delaying the 
payment of goods delivered during July and 
August beyond the first week of the month of 
September. 


ENTITLED TO THE FACTS. 

The school administration of Los Angeles 
has been in an uproar for a year past, and the 
friction between Supt. J. H. Francis and the 
board of education has involved teachers, prin- 
cipals and citizens. Out of the great mass of 
conflicting statements, accusations and denials 
it has become evident that grave abuses exist in 
the legislative and executive branches of the 
school government. The interference of board 
members in the appointment of teachers, the 
lack of co-operation between the several profes- 
sional school heads and between the lay factors, 
and the shameful intrigues and the open quar- 
rels are only surface indications of deeper 
seated troubles that should be 
probed and eradicated. 

The citizens of Los Angeles are entitled to 
an immediate and thoro investigation of the 


immediately 
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schoo] administrative machinery. Such an in- 
vestigation has been asked for by the superin- 
tendent, and shou!d be immediately undertaken 
by men whose professional qualifications are the 
highest and whose political, religious and fra- 
ternal connections will guarantee the impartial- 
ity of their judgments. 

The opposition of the minority based upon 
the argument that the superintendent would 
dominate any survey to his own vindication 
will be hardly justified if such an impartial sur- 
vey is undertaken. 


SELLING SCHOOL BONDS AT HOME. 

A number of communities have recently made 
the experiment of selling their school and 
municipal bonds to local people and in small 
amounts, instead of offering them in a large 
block to brokers or rich investors. The major- 
ity of these experiments have been eminently 
successful and the publie authorities have in 


quite a few cases found themselves embarrassed ° 


by an oversubscription of their issue. 

There is no valid reason why a community 
should go far from home to market its school 
bonds when they can be sold “across the count- 
er.” True, it is easier for the officials to adver- 
tise an issue and dispose of it at one sale with- 
out the necessary detail work of handling and 
recording many small sales of $100 or $500 or 
$1,000. 

The local sale of school bonds opens up an 
opportunity for a most deserving class of in- 
vestors. They have been well called “savers” 
because the sums, (ranging from $100 to $1,000) 
which they have accumulated, are the small sur- 
plus from modest wages and frequently repre- 
sent much self-denial and careful economy. 
Why should not one of the safest known forms 
of investment—school bonds—be open to this 
class of people just as it has been open to the 
rich investor or the wealthy bank? Certainly 
the “saver” can much less afford to lose than 
his more fortunate fellow. 

The successful sale of school bonds to small 
investors is a matter of education. Money 
which now draws two or three per cent in the 
savings bank or the postal bank, remains where 
it is for years, simply because of the known 
safety of these institutions and because even 
the most ignorant foreigner has confidence in 
them. Still a savings account is no safer—if 
as safe—as a school bond and is no more easily 
accessible. If the people of a community are 
once made to understand that the school bond 
is as safe as the city itself is, that it will bear 
a rate of interest of four, four and one-half, 
five per cent or even higher, and that it can 
easily be sold for its original value, they will 
not hesitate to buy all that the school board 
will offer them. 

It must not be forgotten that there is a great 
value to the school system in the small local 
investor. The man, or woman, who owns a 


-school bond will inevitably be a friend of the 


schools. He will be directly interested in their 
progress and in everything that concerns them. 
His civie pride and his patriotism will have an 
anchor that will not easily loosen. 


GOOD DESIGN IN SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


An architect in apologizing for a very un- 
interesting design of a small school building 
onee said to the writer: “You eannot do much 
with a grade school in the way of architectural 
effect. After all, it is nothing but a school 
house.” The attitude of mind of this man, 
who was in other respects an artist, a clever 
draftsman and a master of the business end of 
his profession, is typical of many architects 
who do not realize the true meaning of a school- 
house and fail to appreciate the opportunity 


which it affords. There is, consequently, in 
their designs a fatal lack of spirit and a barren- 
ness of results. 

The children of the United States have been 
suffering from this kind of school architecture 
for many generations. In fact, the lack of ap- 
preciation of good architecture in a great pro- 
portion of our native population may be traced 
directly, in part, to the neglect of school boards 
to demand, and our architects to provide, our 
schoolhouses universally with high architectural 
qualities. 

It has been said very truly that the design 
of a schoolhouse involves an educational obli- 
gation. The effect which every school building 
has upon its occupants in the formation of their 
taste and love for good design and good archi- 
tecture is very real. The school architect has 
no right to forget this and every building which 
he erects, no matter how limited in cost, or 
how elaborate, or how strong and well built it 
may be, fails of its true mission so long as it 
is not truly pleasing, artistic and inspirational 
from an architectural standpoint. 


A DEFECT OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Prof. Albert W. Rankin, of Minnesota, re- 
cently drew a word-picture of the city and town 
superintendent, which accurately places the 
blame for the failure of many professional 
school executives. He said: 

“There are almost no training schools for the 
preparation of the school superintendent. He 
has the ordinary preparation for teaching, all 
too short for followers, and not at all adequate 
for leaders. He secures a position in a village 
and, if he survives, works up from the ranks. 
As a rule, he has no one to look after him in 
his preparatory stages. His word is law and he 
grinds out courses of study, settles momentous 
questions in education and counsels with no 
one except those who are in the same condition. 

“To hold his position he is obliged to make 
good with a school board whose ideals of edu- 
cation are not always sound and whose interests 
are too often selfish.” 


A WORTHY PROPOSAL. 

The State School Code Commission of Ne- 
braska is considering an interesting proposal 
of Mr. William Ritchie, Jr., of Lincoln, for 
developing the water power of the state and for 
insuring the current revenues of the schools 
and increasing the permanent 
funds. 


state school 
The scheme is one which is of national 
interest because it points out several available 
avenues for the development and conservation 
of natural resources and for insuring to the 
schools of the Nation great current and grow- 
ing permanent funds. 

Briefly, Mr. Ritchie would support water 
power projects within the state of Nebraska by 
advancing the permanent school funds for the 
bonds of development companies. Under the 
Nebraska laws, water power privileges are the 
property of the state at large, and cannot be 
monopolized by private individuals or corpora- 
tions without adequate returns to the state. 
Mr. Ritchie would have the development com- 
panies pay the state approximately one-quarter 
of their total income in place of all taxes and 
fees, 5 per cent to go to the schools and 20 per 
cent to the general state funds. 

The arrangement has been declared econom- 
ically sound and eminently advantageous to 
both the state and the water power interests. 
By advancing its school fund, the state makes 
it possible for any reputable group of men t0 
engage in a worthy project, preventing, at the 
same time, speculation or watering of stock, 
and the formation of “blue sky” companies. 
The concerns, in return for the direct backing 
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of the state, are insured at all times of a mar- 
ket for their securities. They will be protected 
in their general income because the state will 
grant no permits except where success is practi- 
cally assured. The outlay for taxes and fees 
will at no time be oppressive because it will be 
directly proportioned to the general income. 
Best of all, the permanent school funds of the 
state will be applied to the promotion of the 
general welfare of the commonwealth, and the 
state treasury will receive a sum estimated at 
from $2,000,000 to $10,000,000 per year. If the 
schools are to receive one-fifth of this, they will 
have, in addition to the interest on the bonds, 
an annual income varying from $400,000 to 
$2,000,000. 

The proposal is one which certainly merits 
careful study by school authorities. The state 
of Minnesota is, at the present time, the envy 
of every other state because of its enormous 


permanent school fund derived from the returns ~ 


on the agricultural and ore-bearing school lands. 
The Nebraska idea offers a possible source of 
income which every state can make use of, and 
by which every state can recoup the enormous 
losses which its schools have suffered thru the 
waste of the early land grants. 


HOME EDUCATION CONGRESS 
POSTPONED. 


The European War has caused the Central 
Committee of the International Commission on 
Home Education to postpone indefinitely the 
Fourth International Congress on Home Edu- 
cation. The Congress was to convene in the 
city of Philadelphia, Sept. 22-29, under the 
auspices of the International Commission on 
Home Education and the Parent-Teacher 
Unions of the United States. According to a 
statement of Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, general 
secretary, a meeting wi!l soon be held by the 
Central Committee to determine a date for the 
Congress. It is likely that this will be some 
time after the peace treaties have been signed 
by the nations now at war. 


AN IMMEDIATE DUTY. 

A year ago we called attention in these col- 
ums to the danger of epidemics of contagious 
disease which manifest themselves shortly after 
the reopening of the schools. At that time we 
repeated the advice of the Chicago Health Com- 
missioner who urged: “Report and isolate every 
possible case of contagious disease.” 

The close of the vacation season involves 
changes in the environment and habits of great 
numbers of children which invariably are fol- 
lowed by health reactions. To bring children 
from outdoor life into the stuffy classroom, with 
its enforced physical inactivity, and frequently 
bad ventilation, mingling healthy and ill, clean 
and unwashed—is to expose all to health dan- 
gers until a readjustment has taken place. 

Early physical examination of all children 
and the prompt isolation of all suspicious cases 
are the two remedies which school boards must 
apply to prevent epidemics of sickness during 
September. Immediate action is here the price 
of immunity. 


THE DRIFTING BOY. 

One of the most difficult educational prob- 
lems which has pressed for solution during the 
past few years has been that of vocational guid- 
ance for boys and girls in the larger cities. In- 
vestigations in Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee and other cities have shown that 
boys and girls, who leave before the completion 
of the eighth grade, to go to work at the age 
of 14, drift from one job to another without any 
definite aim and without proportionately grow- 
ing in skill or earning capacity. The three or 
four years between the ages of 14 and 17 are 
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Friends. 
—Michigan Health Bulletin 


spent in all sorts of manual labor hardly fit for 
children. 

Mr. Robert L. Cooley, of the Milwaukee Con- 
tinuation School, in a recent article lists the 
work records of two children which are typical 
of the great majority of boys and girls of their 
ages in industrial communities. The employ- 
ment cards of these children read as follows: 

A girl 15 years of age: 


eee? 27, 2088. foci veces ees trunk factory 
RM Ss MN, 5c i cs ee ss aoe an candy factory 
Coteer B, 2908. 6s... haces one glove factory 
COUP GS, FOEEs cove isi ecasdebeds unemployed 
ae SS Fees een ere candy factory 
IE Ue EB io 5.6 00 08: aie 000d edo laundry 
aerGn 20, 1014... 5 .5c0cs ... unemployed 


A boy 15 years of age: 


MU RN IR BOM 6:4. Seo fi shee des. 0 Si clothing shop 


0 ee re are unemployed 
ee § 2 A 6 od é cadaeeae electric devices factory 
RS ois % dish Oa eRe ae ee unemployed 
EE Oh RS sk os oe eG ee .glove factory 
October 2, 1913.... Gyan ore unemployed 
October 3, 1913..... i ..fur factory 
January 22, 1914..... unemployed 
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Exactly similar experiences are recorded by 
Miss Anne Davis, of the Chicago board of edu- 
cation. All point to the fact that the school 
at present prepares children for no definite 
vocation and that it does not give them a defi- 
nite vocational purpose which will lead to a 
trade or other recognized remunerative calling. 
The conclusions of all investigations of this 
problem recognize the need of attention in the 
upper grades to the future vocations of chil- 
dren and some definite form of guidance in this 
direction. While it is true that existing voca- 
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tional bureaus have been largely directed toward 
helping . graduates and students of the high 
schools, the efforts made for pupils in the 
grades have indicated that something can be 
done here and that future study and experi- 
mentation will ultimately lead to a successful 
form of vocational guidance bureau. 

Practical difficulties there always will be for 
making efforts of this kind efficacious in a large 
proportion of the children who are to be helped. 
The absence of definite class distinctions in the 
United States and the ease with which persons 
in one calling of life can enter another always 
make much of the effort to hold children to 
particular vocations without avail. The Ameri- 
can is too independent to be held to class lines 
as the European is, and wi!l not abide by his 
own decisions to enter a given employment 
when a better opportunity presents itself. This 
same spirit of independence he instills in his 
children. The foreigner, who comes to our 
shore, and his children who are born and raised 
here, rejoice in the absence of class lines and 
are not slow in absorbing this American spirit 
of independence. 

All of this will not, however, destroy the 
efficacy of vocational guidance, provided the 
school gives the child a marketable skill and 
leads him to understand the futility of drifting 
from one kind of employment to another with- 
out a definite goal in view. The child must be 
made to appreciate, also, the opportunities to 
be found in the trades and in other accepted 
occupations and must be given some idea of his 
own capabilities as evidenced by his inclina- 
tions and his natural powers. Many education- 
al readjustments are necessary before such a 
result can be hoped for. Some _ industrial 
changes, too, are needed, including a revival of 
the apprentice system and a closer co-operation 
between the shop and the school. 


Of 1,300 school superintendents in cities be- 
tween 2,500 and 30,000 population, replying to 
a questionnaire submitted by the United States 
Bureau of Education, only 516 report medical 
inspection. Of these 516 cities only 86 employ 
a school nurse. 

Some school boards decline to employ a med- 
ical inspector on the ground that an examina- 
tion by a physician paid only a few hundred 
dollars a year, as is the case in most of the 
smaller cities, would be superficial. On the 
same theory, why not discharge all teachers in 
small towns? They only get a few hundred 
dollars a year. 


Five thousand log cabins are in use in the 
United States for rural schools. It is our firm 
belief that 4,999 of these should be immediately 
torn down and used for fire-wood in modern, 
model school buildings. The remaining one 
might profitably be taken to an educational 
museum as an exhibit of pioneer American edu- 
cational efforts. 


The Pittsburgh schools are to engage a light- 
ing expert to make a survey of the natural and 
artificial illumination of all the classrooms in 
the city, and to experiment with different light- 
ing schemes. The value of the services of such 
an expert cannot be overestimated. Beyond a 
few general principles, no school architect or 
school hygienist has definite information on the 
relative merits of unilateral lighting, of the de- 
flecting qualities of different wall colors and 
finishes, of the dangers of glare from black- 
boards, ete. A study, such as is proposed in 
Pittsburgh, will be of national interest. 


Considering recent events, there is a ghastly 
truthfulness in this definition given by an Eng- 
lish schoolboy: A corps is a dead body of sol- 
diers. 
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Members of boards of education see superin- 
tendents of schools from an entirely different 
angle than do principals and teachers. To mem- 
bers of a board, the superintendent is a profes- 
sional expert, who plans and directs the edu- 
eational details of the schools, who suggests 
teachers to be employed, books to be adopted 
and materia!s to be bought, who asks for inno- 
vations and improvements that add to the tax 
burdens, and who performs the thousand-and- 
one duties of an executive public officer. Gen- 
erally the relations are those of equals who are 
co-operating in a great public work; sometimes, 
alas, the relations are distorted into those of 
employers and employe. 

School-board members are usually hard- 
headed, successful business and_ professional 
men to whom the schools are incidents of busy 
lives. Their personal contact with a superin- 
tendent is limited to meetings and conferences 
and chance social intercourse. Rarely do they 
see the superintendent as a superior upon whose 
directions and good-will depends the success— 
and the jobs—of the teachers and principals. 
It may, therefore, be of interest and of value 
to read what three teachers have said of their 
superiors. The letters and comment which fol- 
low are taken from a paper, read at a conven- 
tion of the Inland Empire Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, by Mrs. Mary A. Moore, principal of 
the Lincoln School, Spokane, Wash. 

The First Letter. 

Teachers await, with considerable curiosity, 
their first meeting with a new superintendent. 
In speaking of a school in any city, they always 
mention the superintendent. Usually they say, 
“T have a fine superintendent.” Sometimes 
they express the opposite view. It is easy to 
utter commonplaces in estimating the kind of 
man the superintendent should be. One might 
say, “He should be honest, fair, sympathetic. 
broad, human, efficient, neat, gentlemanly and 
scholarly.” But these are general terms. I 
shall try to be more definite and specific: 

“1. ~T want him to be a man whom girls 
respect and boys delight to imitate. Such a 
man is likely to be a lover and a student of 
children. His presence acts as a tonic, an in- 
spiration, an example which interests and im- 
proves them at the same time. 

“9. He must be a man whom businessmen 
appreciate, whose opinion they value, and whose 
association they seek. He should be what they 
call progressive, a man of splendid ideas; who 
makes them feel that the school taxes are not a 
burden. 
peal strongly to mothers so that they seek to 
co-operate with him. The highest compliment 
which can be paid the superintendent, in my 
estimation, is that some mother is heard to say 
to her boy: ‘I hope you will grow up to be like 
our superintendent.’ 

“3. He should know how to manage teachers 
so well that they follow his directions without 
really being aware that they do so. 

Must Be a Real Student. 

“4. He must be a student of the big things 
in education, the saner progressive movements 
which improve the schools. He will select that 
which is practicable and reject the unworthy 
fads of other schools. 

“5. His school will be known as the best in 
the state because he is able to secure the best 
co-operation of all his forces. 

“6. He knows when and how to criticise the 
work of teachers, and he will be free to praise 


His man'y qualities should, also, ap- 


Workers on Their Superiors 


or commend their best efforts. He should know 
how to discuss their weaknesses with them in a 
friendly way. 

“7. He will always be definite in his direc- 
tions; and having decided that a certain course 
of action is wise, nothing will be likely to 
swerve him from it. 

“8. He should be more constructive than 
critical, more optimistic than discouraged. He 
will never criticize unless he knows a remedy 
for the fault. 

“9. His personality should be of the delight- 
ful sort which makes it easy to seek his advice, 
and he should know school work so well that 
his advice will seem practical to teachers. 

“10. Teachers should be able to say: ‘He 
makes our work easier; our pupils are delighted 
when he visits the room; he really appreciates 


results, and understands adverse conditions 
fully. 
“11. Each year, teachers who work with him 


should feel that they grow stronger; that teach- 
ing is worth while. 

“12. He will work as industriously as his 
pupils and as he expects his teachers to work. 
His energy will prove an inspiration. 

“13. He should be able to deal with difficult 
situations in a diplomatic way, not arbitrarily, 
but kindly, and with rare tact and judgment. 

“Perhaps you will exclaim when you have 
read this far in the words of the small boy who 
viewed his first rhinoceros: ‘There ain’t no such 
animal!’ But I know there are superintend- 
ents who possess all the above qualities in some 
degree. Perhaps teachers have no right to ex- 
pect so much in one man, and yet it is pleasant 
to dream. 

“My picture would be more agreeable if I 
were to omit the negative discussion of the 
superintendent. Still I shall not feel that I 
have done my whole duty, until I have deliv- 
ered some warnings for the benefit of the erring 
and wayward superintendents. Who knows just 
how much benefit I may chance to bestow upon 
a superintendent who has never seen the light! 

What a Teacher Does Not Expect. 

“1. The teacher expects, with reason, that 
the superintendent should not confine his knowl- 
edge of live-stock to that ancient and. over- 
worked animal, known as the ‘Hobby Horse.’ 

“9. He shall not reveal shortcomings of his 
teachers to his favorite, she who favors her 
sisters with the curt nod and frigid physiog- 
nomy. 

“3. That when conditions or circumstances 
shall have reduced him to that geological stage 
known as ‘fossiliferous, he shall refrain from 
revealing his untimely fate to those who are 
sentenced to his stony domination. 

“4. JT earnestly recommend that all pointless 
grade meetings be postponed. 

“5. That if nature has not fitted him to act 
as a skillful spy, he should refrain from assum- 
ing the role. 

“6. Especially do I desire that he should 
neither emulate the sphinx nor the cheerful jol- 
lier nor the insistent flatterer. 

“7. TT prefer that he should not persecute 
those who honestly differ with his pet mental 
eccentricities. 

“8. From the superintendent who is an 
active and scheming politician, ‘May the Good 
Lord deliver us school teachers.’ 

“9. May he not be afflicted with moral cow- 
ardice or with a nature which is best described 
by the pitiful adjective, ‘petty.’ 
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“10. Teachers will be delighted if his dig- 
nity will permit him to confess that the human 
limitations render him liable to occasional 
errors of fact or in judgment. Instantaneous 
forgiveness will be his just reward.” 

The Second Letter. 

The second letter was written by a woman 
who came recently from a large school system 
and what she says of the principal will be of 
value to superintendents and principals. She 
writes: 

“T have often wished that teachers might be 
given an opportunity of expressing themselves 
upon this point. We are supervised, criticized, 
observed, and graded. We are not left in doubt 
what is expected of us. Why might it not 
be a fair thing to allow-us occasionally to tell 
what we expect from those in authority over 
us? I speak from the standpoint of a teacher 
who loves to teach. 

“T count myself fortunate in having served 
under a man who thoroly believed that schools 
were made for the children, and not children 
for the schools. He considered the child of 
much more importance than the system. His 
two distinguishing characteristics were broad- 
mindedness and fairness, and he possessed a 
keen, never-failing sense of humor. He was 
familiar with all the standard and newer books 
on pedagogy, child training, ete. Rather con- 
servative, he was thoroly familiar with the new 
educational movements and was ready to lend 
his sanction to the trying of any experiment 
that promised to benefit the child. 

“My first principal was a brilliant woman 
and a capable principal. The order in the halls 
and on the grounds was good. She knew the 
work of the various grades; the supervisors 
praised the work in her building. Yet, teacher 
after teacher asked to be transferred. She had 
one fault that was unforgiveable, and that was 
a habit of criticising a teacher before her 
pupils. 

“My next principal was a man and he was a 
man in every sense of the word. I learned 
from him, as from no one else the meaning of 
‘joy in service.” Teaching was his profession, 
not merely a side issue to ‘real estate’ or ‘the 
law. He gave us the best that was in him, 
and in return he expected and received the best 
that we were capable of giving. From him I 
learned that a mere teacher had as good a right 
to an opinion as a principal had, and he would 
listen as respectfully as if it were the opinion 
of an equal. He was always busy, yet never 
too busy to talk with any one who wanted te 
talk things over, never too busy to answer with 
the utmost courtesy any question however tri 
vial. His weak point was his discipline. THis 
aim to make it ‘constructive’ sometimes failed 
to appeal to a teacher who wanted immediate 
relief from some annoyance. Yet, the principal 
was right, even if the results were slow in 
coming. 

Why Some Principals Are Disappointments. 

“After he was promoted to a larger building 
I spent two perfectly peaceful, placid years 
under his Things moved along 
smoothly ; there was no friction except when 
the principal produced the same test she had 
produced semi-annually for the past several 
years. These tests were made out on the sub- 
ject matter contained in textbooks long sinee 
‘scrapped’ and were written on paper yellow 
with age. Echoes of strife from the busy out 
side world occasionally reached us but did not 
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Special School Price ..... . $2.00 
Clamp Included 


Wonderful value for a very small price. 


Sharpens every pencil made. Practical 
point adjustor—not a makeshift—offers choice 
of points from blunt to fine. 


Twin cutters offer perfect support to 
pencil. No broken leads. 
Cutters can be resharpened any number 
of times and again used. 
Can be used in vertical or horizontal 
position. 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 
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WIZARD PENCIL SHARPENER 


Special School Price 
Clamp Included 


$2.40 


Heavy Steel Frame construction makes it 
a very attractive low priced pencil sharpener. 


Sharpens every pencil made. Practical 
point adjustor—no makeshift—offers choice of 
points from blunt to fine. 


Twin cutters offer perfect support to pencil. 
No broken leads. Cutters can be resharpened 
any number of times and again used. 
Hinged cover makes it a simple matter to 
get at working parts. 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 
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Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 


DEXTER PENCIL SHARPENER 


Full Nickle Plated Model 






Special School Price 
Clamp Included 


$2.80 





Highest grade hand feed pencil sharpener 
made or possible to make. 


Sharpens every pencil. Practical point 
adjustor—no makeshift—offers choice of points 
from blunt to fine. 

Twin cutters offer perfect support to 
pencil. No broken leads. Cutters can be re- 
sharpened any number of times and again used. 

Can be used in vertical or horizontal 
position. 

GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 
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disturb us. Finally I awoke to the fact that 
time was passing and [ was standing still. I 
asked for and received a transfer. 

“T was sent to a school that stood for progress, 
for social service, for efficiency. It took just 
one semester to discover that the progress, social 
service, and efficiency were in the mind and on 
the- tongue of the principal. By dint of in- 
sisting that his school stood for these things 
he had brought the general public and himself 
to believe it. It was a hard district, one where 
emergencies arose that ca'led for immediate and 
decisive action. It was a little hard to find the 
head of affairs so engrossed in writing a paper 
to be read before some club, or so deep in con- 
versation with some book agent, that he could 
not spare time to attend to the case. He usually 
promised to send for the delinquent later. The 
delinquent knew he had won, and the teacher 
knew she had lost. 

“His theories were fine, but he left them for 
us to practice. He was an awful disappoint- 
ment. 

“There is one other principal of whom I 
would speak—a broad-minded, whole souled, 
lovable woman. The spirit of her building is 
love and good cheer. There is always a pleas- 
ant word and smile for each child, and a spe- 
cial word of cheer for everyone who needs it. 
Each teacher feels that she is working with, 
not under the principal, and does her best. Each 
teacher is sure that whatever there is of merit 
im her work will be noticed and appreciated. 
Last but not least, this principal believes in a 
word of praise. The whole spirit of building is 
helpful and healthful.” 

What the Teacher Expects of the Principal. 

“T have given briefly my impressions of the 
various principals under whom TI have worked. 
In summing up I would say that these are the 
things which a teacher expects of her principal. 

“1, Clear and definite instructions regarding 
the keeping of her register, and other records. 


“9. A definite understanding of what is ex- 
pected regarding hall duties, recess, fire-drills, 
ete. 

“3. A well-stocked book and supply room, 
and the rules and regulations governing same. 

“4. A definite knowledge of the course of 
study; any changes in the assignment of work 
by grades, and the way the superintendent may 
wish certain subjects presented. 

“5. Thoughtful consideration of any matter 
a teacher may think of sufficient importance to 
bring to her attention. 

“6. Enough confidence in her fair-minded- 
ness and sense to uphold her in any question of 
discipline provided the teacher has not exceeded 
her authority. 

“7 Enongh confidence in her judgment to 
allow her to settle the promotions, fitness for 
grade, ete. 

“8 A familiarity with new educational 
movements, theories and publications. A knowl- 
edge of what is being attempted in different 


_ cities. To be up with the time. 


“9. Efficiency.” 

The Third Letter. 

The next letter is from a teacher who has 
had experience in several schools of the Inland 
Empire, a woman of unusual success as a teach- 
er both in grade and high school work. 

“Tt is fair at the start to presume that the 
Board of Education has seen to it that the 
superintendent is a man personally presentable, 
amply equipped i. scholarship and experience, 
a man who will reflect credit upon the school 
and community where he may appear either in 
his private office or on the public platform. 


“To be patient and sympathetic, yet firm and 
just, is the divine prerogative of the superin- 
tendent and should be expected by both teachers 
and pupils. At all times the individual teacher 
is entitled to politeness and resnect. In the 
presence of pupils, no adverse criticism should 
be expected. In public, as a body of teachers, 


each has a right to dignified recognition, in a 
manner far above childishness in no way be 
littling or humiliating. 

“The superintendent should be true, ener- 
getic, enthusiastic, a leader but not a driver. 
A teacher should expect and receive his advice, 
his public defense and that steadfast loyalty 
which he expects to receive in return. If he 
must make serious mental reservations as to 
her course, they should be voiced to her alone, 
respectfully, considerately, but with absolute 
truth. 

“A teacher has a right to expect that he shall 
so curtail his requirements as to relieve her of 
as much clerical work as possible. A multi- 
plicity of reports do not make a good teacher 
however much they might make for show. 


“The superintendent should set a time when 
he will receive courteously, consider deliberate- 
ly, and not make one feel like an intruder. 


“The teacher should expect the superintend- 
ent to regard the salary question by the meas- 
ure of the Golden Rule. The same measuré 
should be applied to the requirements in work. 


“He should be progressive enough to keep 
abreast of the times in subject matter and 
methods, yet conservative enough to avoid over- 
loading the curriculum with every new de 
parture. 

The Superintendent’s Additional Duties. 

In discussing these views of teachers, Mrs. 
Moore said: “The teachers’ viewpoint of what 
should be expected from the superintendent oF 
principals is good, and will be admitted by all 
in authority, but the successful superintendent 
must do more than is expected of him by his 
teachers. 


“The human element of the superintendent 
will make more for his success than the purely 
pedagogical elements. He must be a mission 
ary, a friend, a guide to the teachers. He must 
be human; he must be able to put himself 
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(Illustration shows Globe-Wernicke Filing Equipment in use at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 


ODERN school management has 
attained to the dignity of a 
science. Efficiency rules its every 


phase. And that is why one or more 





Globe - Wernicke Files may be seen in 
practically every prominent schocl, col- 
lege and university in the United States. 


We have published a booklet bearing 
on this subject, of great interest and 


value to the educator. 


A copy will 


gladly be sent upon request. 


Write for Globe-Wernicke Book No. 381 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 


Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases, Filing 
Cabinets,Wood or Steel, Stationer’s 
Supplies, Globe Safes. 

Cincinnati 

Globe-Wernicke goods cost no more than 

the ordinary kind, and are for sale by repre- 


sentatives in over 2000 towns. We pay the 
freight to nearest railroad station. 


Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Washington, D. C. 
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“Let the office be a place where the teachers 
meet him on a common ground, let it be a place 


turn must expect from the teachers. 


year, relates the event as follows: “At the 
meeting of the board of education last night a 
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A multi- tendent emeritus of the Kansas City schools, re- he organized the first teachers’ institute in 
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ime when 


moves from the ranks of educators the oldest 
superintendent in point of continuous service, 
one of the leading figures in national and state 


Northwestern Missouri. Three years later he 
went to Mt. Pleasant College, at Huntsville, 
but short!y after returned to the Kirksville Nor- 


Kansas City was at the time a community of 
only 28,000 population and the schools were 
poorly organized and poorly administered. The 
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ty of the normal school at Kirksville, then a 
Private institution. Here his first wife was 





JAMES M. GREENWOOD. 


It was his foresight which prevented the Kan- 
sas City schools from having more than seven 
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grades and which anticipated the present tend- 
ency to the six-and-six plan of school organiza- 
tion. It need hardly be mentioned that his 
ideas largely influenced the schools of Missouri 
and the surrounding states and that Kansas 
City shared with St. Louis the prestige of the 
most important school system in the middle 
Southwest. 

During his 40 years of activity, Mr. Green- 
wood saw Kansas City grow from a community 
of 28.000, with a school enrollment of 4,200, to 
a city of 260,000, with a teaching corps of one 
thousand and a total enrollment of 45,000 chil- 
dren distributed among 80 school buildings. 

In 1913 Mr. Greenwood’s advancing age and 
a desire for more rest caused him to retire as 
active superintendent and to take the position 
of superintendent-emeritus and special advisor 
to the board of education. 

Mr. Greenwood was first married in 1859 to 
Miss Amanda McDaniel, who died in 1904. In 
1910 he was married to Mrs. Josephine Heer- 
mans, principal of the Whittier school. His 
children by his first wife, a son and two daugh- 
ters, survive him. 

The Kansas City “Journal” expresses the gen- 
eral sentiment of the educators and people of 
the community when it writes: 

“Dr. Greenwood’s greatest service was given 
to the schools of Kansas City. The educational 
system of this community was of the most mea- 
ger proportions and limited effectiveness, 40 
years ago, in the very nature of things. To him 
Was assigned the great and honorable task of 
building literally ‘from the ground up. He 
accepted the task as a life opportunity and to it 
he devoted the untiring efforts of more than a 
generation of service. 

“Always in the forefront of educational prog- 
ress, his innate conservatism guided him safels 
thru the dangers of pursuing new things for 
no better reason than that they were new. He 
had no sympathy with the sensational educator 
or the revolutionary in education. The ‘yellow’ 
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epigrammatist, who sacrificed the true princi- 
ples of education for the sake of being consid- 
sidered ‘smart’ or up-to-date was not tolerated 
by him, tho suppression was not always possi- 
ble. The mathematical precision of his mind 
enabled him not only to see with directness but 
to achieve with accuracy. He was the reverse 
of a dreamer and yet the Kansas City publie 
schools have a nation-wide reputation for both 
their thoroness and their up-to-dateness. 

Innumerable methods which were introduced 
by Dr. Greenwood have been adopted by other 
educators and yet his hand was always upon 
the safety valve and the faddists and theorists 
had no more effective opponent than Dr. Green- 
wood. To him, more than to any other man in 
the community, is due the advanced position 
occupied by the publie schools of this city. He 
laid the foundation and he reared the super- 
structure. If the towering proportions of the 
latter somewhat obscured the stature of his per- 
sonality in later years, as compared with the 
‘era of their natural development, it is merely a 
fact or perspective. He was just as ‘big’ when 
he laid aside the active superintendency of a 
system of which not only Kansas City and Mis- 
souri but the whole country may be deservedly 
proud, as when he was at the head of a system 
comprising one high school and _ half-a-dozen 
ward schools. He could not have erected this 
‘monument more enduring than bronze’ without 
the cordial co-operation of a board of education 
which placed implicit confidence in his wisdom 
and effectively carried out the plans which he 
formulated. 

“Many thousands of boys and girls, young 
men and young women, have passed thru the 
sphere of his influence. The children and the 
grandchildren of his first pupils have had the 
privilege of coming within the pale of his fine 
publie service and it is to his enduring honor 
that his influence was in the nature of an in- 
spiration. 

“It is fitting that such a career, one charac- 
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The Modern School with the 
Modern Bell 


N 1851, “Fredericktown Bells” were the modern 


bells. They enjoy the same distinction to-day for 
they have been kept abreast of the times in every way. 


Strength, durability in all climates, great volume 
of sound, sweetness of tone and the great distance at 
which they can be heard have given the “Frederick- 
town Bells” a world-wide reputation. 


Write to-day for our booklet — “The Fredericktown Bells.”’ 





terized by its modesty and lack of ostentation, 
quite as much as by its effectiveness, should 
have come to a peaceful close; that, after the 
full and busy years of such a term of service, 
James M. Greenwood should have quietly fallen 
asleep and passed to the rest which he so richly 
earned.” 


A THREE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR-A-YEAR 
FARM DIRECTOR. 

Douglas county, in the state of Washington, 
believes in its boys and girls; believes that the 
present generation of parents will best serve 
generations of peoples if it makes practical use 
of ways and means for properly educating the 
children of today for the work they must do 
in life; believes that the day is past for closing 
the schoolhouse to all purposes except the teach- 
ing of the three R’s, and that the desire in the 
hearts of many boys to shy a stone at the star- 
ing windows of the lonely looking structure 
after the hours for such instruction are over, 
will be overcome by the plan now in full opera- 
tion at its school center in the town of Water- 
ville. 

A recently enacted state law permitting coun- 
ties of Washington to accept the United States 
Government’s appropriation of $100 per month 
toward hiring a farm director has been taken 
advantage of, and the county will stand the 
balance to make up the salary of the director, 
which is $3,000 per year. 

In connection with its new high-school build- 
ing which cost $60,000 is an 80-acre tract, leased 
for 99 years. On this farm, boys, who anti¢l 
pate making agriculture their life work, Tf 
ceived their primer lessons in their education 
along that line last year. They raised consid- 
erable grain, vegetables, and fruit. 

Competition was keen among the young farm 
ers. This year each high school boy taking the 
agricultural work is given an acre of land to 
cultivate and the most proficient are give 
supervision over ten-acre tracts. Cash prizes 
are given which add to the interest in the work, 
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expense with 
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Vacuum Cleaners 


Let our nearest house, Dept. 19 BA, ' 


furnish a demonstration 













and the boys keep books and charge all debits 
and credits so they know the results they are 
achieving. A. L. Rogers, zealous advocate of 
scientific farming, is responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the work in the county. 


Form Research Clubs. 

Thru the co-operation of the Bureau of Re- 
search of the Oakland school department with 
the University of California, a number of edu- 
cational research clubs have been formed in the 
Oakland schools by principals and_ teachers. 
The purpose of these clubs will be to study 
special problems in education in a scientific 
spirit. A suggestive list of topics has been 
prepared by the Bureau of Research and teach- 


Western Electric Company 


Manufacturers of the 8.000.000 “Bell Telephones 


New York Atlante Chicago Kansas City San Francisce Montreal Lendoa 
Buffalo Richmond Mdwevkee Omaha Oakland Toronto Pare 
Philadelphia 4 Sevannah Indranapobs Oklahoma City Los Angeles Winnipeg Bertin 
Bostor. New Orleans Detroit Deover Sah Lake City Calgary Antwerp 
Prttabur gh Houston Cmennen Minneapolis Seattle Vancouver Milan 
Cleveland Dallas S* Low S Paul Portland Edmonton Rome 
Johannesburg Sidney Se Petersburg Vienna Buenos Ayres Tokyo 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


ers who are interested in any one of them will 
form groups for investigations of the problems 
as they exist in the Oakland schools. 


The work which teachers and principals may 
do will be credited toward degrees at the Uni- 
versity of California and at Stanford Univer- 
sity, and will be equivalent to special under- 
graduate work in education. In connection 
with the research work regular extension classes 
will be formed by the extension division of the 
University, with a nominal enrollment fee. 


Full information about the courses will be 
given out by Mr. Wilfred E. Talbert, Director 
of the Bureau of Information, Statistics and 
Kduecationat Research. 


The Boston Summer Review Schools 


Wm. T. Miller 


The first elementary summer review schools, 
conducted during July and August in Boston, 
by Superintendent F. B. Dyer and Assistant 
Superintendent Augustine L. Rafter have been 
declared an unqualified success. They were in 
tended to give an opportunity for promotion to 
those children who had failed to go ahead at 
the close of the regular term in June and nearly 
2,900 children will advance a grade in Septem- 
ber as a result of their summer studies. 

Early in June the superintendent asked for 
the names of those children from the fourth to 
the eighth grades inclusive, who would not be 
promoted on account of deficiencies in one or 
two subjects. The parents of these children 
were asked whether they would be willing that 
their children should make up these studies by 
attending a summer review school for seven 
weeks, The schools opened on June 22nd and 
were confined to pupils who had failed in not 
more than two studies, and no hopeless cases 
Were almitted. The subjects for review in 
cluded arithmetic, English, geography, history, 


penmanship and spelling. The selection of 
pupils and the choice of subjects to be studied 
by the pupils were left to the teachers and prin- 
cipals in consultation with the parents. The 
latter were required to guarantee the regular 


attendance of the children. The necessary facts 


OFFICE RECORD Summer? Review Elementary Schools 


Fig. 1. Office Record. 








A Horizontal Type 





A Vertical Type 


about the prospective, pupils and the parents’ 


pledges of attendance were recorded on cards as 
shown in the accompanying illustration Fig. 1. 

When these ecards reached the superintend- 
ent’s office, they were sorted into districts and 
from this data the location and size of the sum- 
mer school centers were established. Six schools 
were opened in six different centers of the city. 
These were in charge of sub-masters and teach- 
ers recruited from the regular day-school ser- 
To insure the highest efficiency of the 
teachers each instructor was given the grade 
which she taught regularly, and the books and 
equipment employed were mostly those regu- 
larly used in the buildings where the sessions 
were held. A maxima of thirty pupils to a 
teacher were assigned so that much individual 
work, which the pupils needed more than any- 
thing else, was made possible. The daily ses- 
sions began at 8:30 A. M. and continued to 
11:30, six mornings a week, during a period of 
from June 22 to August 8. The 
only holiday which was allowed was the Fourth 
of July. 

A eareful record of each child’s work was 
kept in card form (Fig. 2) and when one had 


vice. 


seven wees, 
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TEACHER'S RECORD CF PUPIL Summer Review Elementary Schools 








Fig. 2 sm holarship and Attendance Record 


been absent tive times consecutively, or 


three 
times without a satisfactory explanation, he was 
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Better than 


dropped. After the third week of the session, 
a few were also dropped as hopelessly deficient, 
and a considerable number who proved that they 
had made up for their failures were allowed to 
go. This gave the teachers more time for the 
instruction of the remaining children. 

By far the most numerous groups in the sev- 
eral schools were the children reviewing arith- 
metic and a very accurate record of their prog- 
ress was kept by means of weekly tests recorded 
on a simple graph, (Fig. 3). These graphs were 
made by the children themselves so that they 
could see just where their weakness was, and 
could be encouraged to study and practice espe- 
cially on those topics. In some of the other 
SUMMER REVIEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


CERTIFICATE OF STUDIES TO BE 
CREDITED 


oe ERD 





Fig. 4. Pupil's Certificate. 

subjects similar graphs were made. It is pro- 
posed to use these graphs in the regular schools 
after the beginning of the fall term so that the 
teachers may see just where these children are 
weak and what progress they have made. 

The promotion for which the children were 
working were carefully safeguarded. Every 
child who successfully completed the work for 
which he had been sent to the review school re- 
ceived a certificate (Fig. 4) crediting him for 
the work which had been completed and advanc- 
ing him one grade in the regular school. In the 
ease of eighth-grade pupils who failed to grad- 


it has ever been done before 


this new Edison-Dick Mimeograph duplicates typewriters. 
By the exactness, rapidity and economy of its work it establishes a new order of 
things in the business world. The dermatype process does away with the old 
wax stencil—and reproduces the original absolutely. Send card today to A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago,—and let us show you how greatly the Edison-Dick ma- 
chine increases efficiency—-and how wonderfully it may help in increasing trade. 


$15 to $160 


uate in June, no certificates were issued, but 
instead, regular elementary school diplomas 
were prepared and will be given after the open- 
ing of school in September. 


Arithmetic graph of Sarah 
Jones, Grade VII. 


llekalihcbeatialenleed 


Diagonal lines mean cor- 
rect solutions of proeb- 
lems; horizontal lines 
failures. 


Fig. 3. This graph represents the result of an arithmetic 
test in which ten problems, involving as many principles, were 
given for solution. The figures above represent the problems, 
the figures at the side are the percentages, the heavy diagonals 
are the correct replies, and the heavy horizontals, the failures. 
The child answered correctly problems 1, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10 and failed 
in problems 2, 4, 5, 8, receiving a mark of 60 per cent. If she 
fails in the next test in some of the same numbers and succeeds in 
other numbers the teacher can tell at a glance where special 
attention is needed. 


The total enrollment of the Boston summer 
review schools was 4,193 children, in six schools, 
divided by grades as fo!lows: 
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Of this number 2,432, or nearly 60%, suc- 
ceeded in passing and obtaining certificates. 
For several years past Boston has operated 





review schools for high school students with 
considerable success. During the past summer 
the secondary schools were again in session. 

The total expense of all the Boston summer 
schools for 1914 was about $17,000. It is esti- 
mated that nearly double this sum will be saved 
to the schools thru the repetitions which have 
been obviated. 


VACATION AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
WORK. 
J. W. Crabtree, River Falls, Wis. 

I believe that school credit for vacation and 
other out-of-school work secures the following 
results: 

(1). It increases the interest in doing this 
outside work and brings about a better inter- 
relation between the school and the home. 

(2). It dignifies labor and causes pupils to 
take pride in doing chores and the homely tasks 
and in doing their school work. 

(3). It attaches double importance to the 
virtues of economy, industry and thrift. 

(4). It naturally leads to better effort and 
efficiency in the school tasks as well as in out- 
side tasks. 

I believe that the school is justified in allow- 
ing school credit for these reasons: 1. Because 
the pupil gains in points in mental attainment 
from doing these purposeful things, fully as 
much as from equal time spent on the regular 
lessons of the school. 

2. Because this work better fits pupils into 
the actual conditions of the home and the com- 
munity, which is a most essential part of am 
education. 

3. Because this work increases the pupil’s 
interest in his lessons, thus adding to thoroness, 
and success, and giving a higher type of gen 
eral scholarship. 

There is no doubt as to the value of this out 
side work to the punil, the home, the school and 
the community. Does any one question the 
educational value as well as the vocational value 
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THREE HUNDRED HOURS OF USE IN A 


SINGLE YEAR! 


This is the life of a School Geography in the hands of an active boy 
or girl just learning how to properly handle a book. 


And the school authorities expect this book to last 4 or 5 years, whereas 
the average life is only about 2% years!!! 


kstablished 1869 


You can, however, realize the Full Limit of Usefulness 
and the Full Value of your Investment, by providing a 


Holden Unfinished Leatherette Book Cover 


to act as a Secondary Binder and Reinforcement to the books. 


Don’t Let the New Books be Distributed 


without being ‘ Jacketed” with a Holden Cover. 


A constantly growing demand for these 


Covers is an index of their value in the schoolroom. 


TIME 


IS SHORT -- HURRY YOUR ORDER TO US 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


of this work? Then why do we hesitate to give 
our pupils school credit and to allow these cred- 
its to count towards the comp!etion of a course 
of study?’—Because of tradition, for fear of 
what our associates or some college professors 
may say. There are also other reasons. Any 
teacher can do things in the traditional way. 
Only resourceful, enterprising, industrious, and 
the most efficient teachers seem to take up this 
outside work and to carry it forward with suc- 
cess. On'y the teacher who is consecrated to 
the work of doing good and of promoting the 
welfare of youth, the one who is so strongly 
filled with the teaching svirit that he can see 
the larger purpose of teaching, will ever have 
a genuine interest in this outside vocational 
type of work. 

The following is quoted from the St. Cloud 
plan: 

In order that the school and home may unite 
forces, that the work of the school may truly 
become a home extension, that the school may 
help in establishing habits of home-making and 
love for the home, and that our girls and boys 
may be taught that their parents are their best 
friends, and need their help—that they may be- 
come efficient and joyful home workers, the fol- 
lowing plan has been devised for the inter- 
mediate and grammar grades: 


Certificate of Promotion With Distinction. 

Any pupil in grades four to eight of the St. 
Cloud Public Schools who has completed the 
work of his grade or class in a satisfactory man- 
ner is entitled to protection with credit to the 
next higher grade, providing he obtains 500 
points for Home or Outside work. He is en- 
titled to promotion with honor if he earns 500 
points. 

Home Tasks and Duties. 

Six weeks’ faithful and regular performance 
of the home duties and outside work or school 
Work listed below, with proper certification, wil] 
entitle the pupil to credit as indicated: 


Points. ° 

1. 10 Sawing, splitting and carrying in wood 
and kindling. 

2. 10 Building fires or tending furnace. 

3. 10 Caring for horse or cow and doing other 
barn chores. 

4. 6 Caring for poultry and gathering eggs. 

5. 10 Working in the school or home garden, 

or on the farm. 

5 Delivering milk or carrying water. 

5 Running errands cheerfully. 

5 Doing without being told. 

9, 5-10 Mowing the lawn. 

10. 5 Caring for walks and drives. 

And forty other tasks or duties with ap- 

propriate credits. 


Outside Work (Vacation Credit Mainly). 
1. 10 Delivering papers. 


2. 10 Selling ‘‘Saturday Evening Post’”— 
“TLadies’ Home Journal ’—‘ Country 
Gentleman” or any other standard 
magazines. 

3. 15 Gathering cucumbers, picking strawber- 
ries or picking up potatoes. 

4. 15 Office Boy. 

5. 10 Delivery Wagon. 


And several other tasks with appropriate 
credits. 


Certificate of Promotion With Distinction 


Grade in the St. Cloud Public Schools, in a sat- 
isfactory manner, and having earned........... 
points in our Home and Outside Industrial 
Work Plan, is hereby promoted to the......... 
Cy Wee bse cance: and is commended for In- 
dustry, Fidelity to Home and Cheerful Helpful- 
ness Given at St. Cloud, Minnesota, this........ 

re ERT TT ere, re eee 


Superintendent. Teacher. 

I have mentioned the St. Cloud plan. The 
Alderman plan has been featured in the papers 
as has also a Chicago plan. 

I would allow school credit on all kinds of 
useful labor. I would allow this outside work 
during the school year to constitute one-fourth 
or even one-third of the student’s daily pro- 
gram, wherever possible. I would allow this 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





credit in the garden in the high school and in 
the Normal school. I would allow credit for 
any and all the following and many other occu- 
pations: House work, nursing, taking care of 
children, dressmaking, clerking, reporting, bar- 
bering, gardening, raising poultry, caring for a 
horse, driving the auto, harvesting, painting, 
beating rugs, working in the creamery, cheese 
factory or store, doing janitor work, grading 
and terracing. 

Many schools thruout the country are now 
doing something along this line. It is a gen- 
eral practice to allow credit for private lessons 
in music. Extension work has had a tremen- 
dous influence in convincing teachers and others 
of the value of vocational work where the shop, 
or factory or farm is the laboratory. 

I see no reason why any school should fear 
ridicule in the matter of allowing credit for this 
outside work. 


WATER POWER TAX FOR SCHOOLS. 
How Nebraska May Solve Its School Tax Prob- 
lem. 

A unique idea for deriving an adequate, safe 
and growing revenue for the support of the 
school system of Nebraska is before the School 
Code Commission of that state and will prob- 
ably be included in its recommendations to the 
legislature. The plan has been originated by 
Mr. William Ritchie, president of the Teach- 
ers’ Casualty Underwriters and a member of 
the Commission. 

The Nebraska laws take the ground that the 
water power sites within the borders of the 
state belong to the state and that every citizen 
has an interest in them. When the state, by 
franchise, grants the privilege of developing 
this water power, the people of the entire state 
are interested and are justly entitled to a fair 
return from what they, thru the state, have 
given. Neither the consumer of water power 
nor the promotor of a water power site repre- 
sent the entire citizenship of the state and any 

(Concluded on Page 38) 
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“JOHNNIE, GO TO THE BLACKBOARD ”--- 


says the teacher in September, as the boys and 
girls with tardy feet trundle back to school. 


Teacher ought to say: 


“Johnnie, go to a real blackboard,” and Johnnie would nat- 
urally step up to the natural slate blackboard and begin his task. 


For, after all, natural Pennsylvania slate is the only material 
which makes an ideal blackboard. Ask the teacher, the principal, 
the pupil---the actual user of the board. 


You, Mister or Madam reader, next time you are in a classroom take the 
chalk and write on the blackboard as you did years ago. 


The Natural Slate Blackboard will give you a beautiful, soft impression --- 
entirely readable from any point in the classroom. 


Give Johnnie and Susie what the teacher and all school officials want--- 
Pennsylvania Slate for Blackboard purposes. 


See page opposite. 
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Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. 


Slate Blackboards 


This is the name of a new booklet issued by us. It’s free for the 


asking. 


It tells you first about the black Slates of Northampton and Lehigh 


Counties in the State of Pennsylvania. 


It tells you how slate is quarried from good old mother earth, saw- 


ed, split, rubbed and shaved ready for delivery at your school building. 


It then argues the properties of slate from the standpoint of the 
user who should never attempt to buy anything but the best, which in its 


last analysis is the cheapest. 


Next, there are specifications on the matter of frames, perfect slate 


blackboards, sizes, ete. 


It’s all so good you ought to get a copy and read it for yourself. 


Write today--now--to any or all of the following: 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 

Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 


Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 
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“Klipit” 


IS AN ANIMATED EDUCATIONAL BOX OF CONSTRUCT- 
IVE ENTHUSIASM for elementary manual training at from 90 cts. 
to $5.40 per box. With these metal strips, wood strips, axles, cranks, 
gear wheels, ratchets, and pulleys, your little boys will teem with enthusi- 
asm. The text hand books included with each box explains how to erect 
scores of problems, including such as ladders, chairs, merry-go-rounds, 
trolley cars, trestle bridges, flying machines, windmills, elevators, eiffel 
towers, and aerial railways. Note KLIPIT embodies the elements of me- 
chanics, engineering, woodwork and building construction, and that it 
trains the hand and eye, develops spirit and essential self-reliance. The 
wood strips are clipped together by means of the metal clips and are ten- 
noned and mortised the one into the other as in woodwork, the only dif- 
ference being that no nails are used. The problems can be wrecked and 
used over and over again. 


“ Stripwork” 


Includes similar metal parts and wood strips together with special 
cutting board and suitable tools with text-book showing how scores of prob- 
lems may be built for permanent models. These outfits range in price 
from $1.30 to $4.00 per set. The material and detail directions are so com- 
plete that you will not encounter difficulty. To get extreme prices and duty 
free for your school according to recent tariff law, shipment must be made 
direct from factory in England, although we will gladly send samples from 
New York. 


*““Hobbies”’ 


TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 
We also distribute weekly the educational book “HOBBIES,” which 


: . ’ : METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
in effect is a weekly text-book used by thousands of classes. Full sized 

: ‘ Te . ° : : NEW YORK CITY 
detail working drawings are provided each issue illustrating problems and 
showing tools and materials for carpentry, cabinet work, wood carving, 
fret work, wood turning, bent iron work, etc., ete. Annual subscription 
cost about three cents per issue for each pupil wishing book. We are also 
anew to supply all materials and all equipment all ready for all prob- 
ems, and the expense is very slight. Supply these for your logical lads or 
lend your moral support for their own little manual training club. WOULD 
YOU LIKE A FREE COPY OF “HOBBIES WEEKLY” or our Cata- 


Do You Intend Building ? 


Send for free copy of 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA COTTA 


(Brochure Series) 


VOLUME ONE - - THE SCHOOL 


This Booklet contains many helpful 
suggestions on the economical use of a 
permanent material in the building of 
the small school beautiful. 
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(Concluded from Page 35) 
scheme which gives the entire profits is unjust 
to the people at large. 

Mr. Ritchie, therefore, proposes a tax of five 
per cent on the gross incomes of all water power 
sites, this sum to be applied to the conduct of 
the public school system of the state. It has 
been found in general practice that water power 
is a saving of fifty per cent over the average 
cost of light, heat and power produced from 
coal or other fuel. Any consumer who makes 
a saving of one-half over his present expendi- 
ture for power should be willing to give the 
entire citizenship of a state at least five per 
cent of the benefits which belong to the entire 
state and thru whose franchise he is making 
the saving. 

The details of Mr. Ritchie’s plan have not 
been worked out in full but are based on a 
similar law in Minnesota by which the school 
system of that state is deriving enormous sums 
from the development of ore fields. 

For the present Mr. Ritchie proposes that 
the state issue $10,000,000 of bonds with which 
to develop water power sites and that the state 
treasurer be directed to invest the present per- 
manent school fund in these bonds. In this 
way there will be no possibility of loss of school 
funds, and there wi!l be no charge for the sell- 
ing of bonds, and the state school fund will be 
put to a direct service to the state. There will, 
also, be no opportunity of watered stock or of 
“blue sky” development concerns. It is esti- 
mated that it is at present possible to develop 
250,000 horsepower in the state at an operating 
cost of from $40 to $50 per horsepower per an- 
num. This is approximately one-half the pres- 


this way the state could make the water power 
pay for the bonds and the people would not 
have to be taxed for securing this development. 

The scheme appears to be economically sound 
in every respect and would certainly make the 
schools of Nebraska independent for all time to 
come. 


SCHOOL L 





Private Schools and Academies. 

The words “educational institution” as used 
in the Tennessee acts of 1907 (c. 602, 92, subsec. 
2), exempting the property of such institution 
from taxation, construed in connection with the 
Tennessee constitution (art. 2, 928), Held to 
méan a school seminary, college, or educational 
establishment, and not necessarily a chartered 
institution, and hence property of an education- 
al institution, whether owned privately or other- 
wise, and used exclusively for educational pur- 
poses, is exempt from taxation.—Ward Semi- 
nary for Young Ladies vs. City of Nashville, 
Tenn. 

A private school may adopt suitable rules and 
regulations for the government and manage- 
ment of the school, and enforce them reasonably 
for the purpose contemplated, but not mailici- 
ously or arbitrarily—vTeeter vs. Horner Military 
School, N. C. 

The punishment for violations by a pupil in a 
private school of the rules of the school may 
justify expulsion, and where his conduct is such 





determine whether the action was so unreason- 
able and oppressive as to warrant a conclusion 
that it was done maliciously or from an im- 
proper motive.—Teeter vs. Horner Military 
School, N. C. 

A pupil entering a school impliedly, if not 
expressly, agrees to comply with the reasonable 
rules of the school.—Teeter vs. Horner Military 
School, N. C. 

School Districts. 


The courts cannot add the word “reasonable” 
to the provisions of the Iowa supplementary 
code of 1907, (2793a, declaring that an extension 
of the corporate boundaries of a municipality 
shall work a corresponding extension of the 
boundaries of independent school districts 
therein, but that they shall not be affected by a 
reduction of the corporate limits of a municipal- 
ity—Wise vs. Palmer, Iowa. 

Tho an extension of the limits of a municl- 
pality works a corresponding extension of the 
school districts, election notices, limited to the 
question of the extension of the city limits, are 
sufficient; the election being primarily to deter- 
mine question of the extension of the municipal 
boundaries.—Wise vs. Palmer, Iowa. 

Where an extension of the boundaries of a 
municipality was vacated under a statutory pro- 
ceeding for the severance of territory, that 
judgment is not conclusive on the question of 
the corresponding extension of the boundaries 
of the school district; the school district not 
being a party to the proceedings, and it being 
immaterial as to how the territory was annexed 
to it—Wise vs. Palmer, Iowa. 


School District Government. 

The Government of all school districts is 
within legislative control.—Wise vs. Palmer, 
Iowa. 

A member of a board of education of a city 
of the first class elected in 1912 pursuant to the 
Oklahoma Comp. laws of 1909 (8014), may 


ent cost of generating power from coal in Ne- that his continued presence in the school will hold over until his successor is elected and qual- 
braska. If the state operated the water power le disastrous to its proper discipline and to ified pursuant to the Oklahoma act of May 2, 
plant, it could pay the schools five per cent tax the morals of the other pupils, his expulsion is 1913, which took effect Jan. 1, 1914, and which, 
om thé aroes income and receive for the state justifiable —Teeter vs. Horner Military School, go far as inconsistent, repeals said section 8014. 
a twenty per cent gross income which it is esti- we ; — : Lina vs. Board of Hducation of City of Chim 
. ‘ 5 oo The court in reviewing the action of the au- asha, Okla. 

mated would amount to $2,000,000 per year for  thorities of a private school expelling a pupil The Michigan Local acts of 1903 (No. 514, 
the schools and $8,000,000 for the state. In for violation of the rules of the school, will only 256), authorizing the president of the Bay City 
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The Lockers in the Central High School at Minneapolis 


Have been commented upon repeatedly. Why? 





The above illustration tells its own story. Note the perfect alignment of the lockers. 


of the entire room. How is this possible? 


Our men build lockers and nothing else. 
We use only the finest grade of steel. 


goods. 


aE 


Note the atmosphere 


Our shops are designed to build lockers and not a line of other steel 
The finish is smooth and clean—because our plant is dust-proof. 


Why not let us send you today Catalog F. School officials and school architects tell us its the solution of 


their ‘‘Locker Problems.’’ 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1535 American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


board of education to veto “any by-laws, ordi- 
nance, resolution, motion or order of the board,” 
covers all acts involving discretion, including a 
resolution for the removal of the president and 
the substitution of another.—Lichtig vs. Gage, 
Mich. 

School District Property. 

Kirby’s Digest (7643). does not invalidate a 
contract permitting a secret society to use a 
school building as a lodgeroom, provided the 
use does not interfere with the school or injure 
the building —Cost vs. Shinault, Ark. 

Kirby’s Digest (7614), vests in school direc- 
lors discretion as to arrangements for the in- 
terests of the district, and a contract approved 
by the voters for the use of the school building 
as a lodgeroom for a secret society is not in- 
valid, where the use will not interfere with the 
school or injure the  building.—Cost vs. 
Shinault, Ark. 

Under the Texas revised statutes of 1911, 
arts. 2822, 2844, 2845, 2847, 2849, where school 
building was erected with contributions from 
citizens of the community on land conveyed on 
condition that it should revert to the grantors 
when the land ceased to be used for school pur- 
poses, Held, that the building did not so revert, 
tho the contributors and trustees intended it to 
remain permanently on the land, and it could 
be removed by the trustees—dAllen vs. Franks, 


* Tex. Civ. App. 


School District Taxation. 

The inhibition of the Indiana constitution, art. 
8, {3, and Burns’ statutes of 1914 (184), re- 
Specting the diminution of the county school 
fund, applies to the principal only, the interest 
being applicable to tuition as provided by sec- 
tion 6407.—State vs. Blind, Ind. 

The erection of a new school building is not a 
necessary expense, within the North Carolina 
constitution (art. 7, 17), and bonds of a town for 
the erection of a new school building, as author- 
ized by statute, may not be issued, unless a 
majority of all the voters of the town vote in 
favor of bonds.—Sprague vs. Board of Commis- 
Sloners of Wake County, N. C. 

The Indiana laws of 1901, c. 84, as amended 

y the Indiana laws of 1911, c. 69, Held to make 
Mandatory the levying of tax therein provided 


for the support of kindergartens in cities of 
more than 100,000 population, altho the levying 
of such tax in smaller cities was discretionary. 
—Morrison vs, State, Ind. 

Under the Texas constitution (art. 7, {6), 
making a county responsible for all investments 
of proceeds of a sale of its school lands, a 
county is responsible for the proceeds, regard- 
less of the form or legality of the investment, 
attempted to be made by the commissioners’ 
court.—Comanche County vs. Burks, Tex. Civ. 
App. 

A county diverting the proceeds on a sale of 
its school lands is properly chargeable with 
interest on the misappropriated fund.—Co- 
manche County vs. Burks, Tex. Civ. App. 

The fact that there may be in a city of more 
than 100,000 population no association qualified 
to receive the tax required to be levied by the 
Indiana laws of 1901, c. 84, as amended by the 
Indiana laws of 1911, c. 69, is not ground for 
holding that the power to levy such tax is dis- 
cretionary and not mandatory.—Morrison vs. 
State, Ind. 

Where the limits of a school district are ex- 
tended by regular proceedings under a valid 
statute, the imposition of taxes upon the land 
annexed is constitutional—Wise vs. Palmer, 
Iowa, 

Teachers. 

The acts of the 35th general assembly of 
Iowa, c. 249, prohibiting and punishing the em- 
ployment by any school officer of a teacher at 
less wages than the amount fixed for the grade 
of certificate of such teacher, Held constitu- 
tional.—Bopp vs. Clark, Iowa. 

Contracts with teachers appointed by boards 
of education need not be in writing.—Jameson 
vs. Board of Education of Union Dist., W. Va. 

Where a teacher makes verbal application to 
the board of education for reappointment, and 
is assured by the president of her reappoint- 
ment, and is reelected or appointed at a regular 
meeting of the board, such action completes a 
valid contract between the parties, irrevocable 
except for causes prescribed by statute.—Jame- 
son vs. Board of Education of Union Dist., 
W. Va. 

Where, after reappointment to the position of 


625 Vanderbilt Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


teacher, verbal notice was given to the prest- 
dent of the board of education of her accept- 
ance, it was notice to the board.—Jameson vs. 
Board of Education of Union Dist. W. Va. 

Marriage of a female teacher after being ap- 
pointed by a board of education is not good 
ground for revocation by such board of its ac- 
tion, or abrogation of its contract——Jameson vs. 
Board of Education of Union Dist., W. Va. 

Pupils. 

The Kentucky Textbook Commission Act of 
1914, §14,. providing that retail dealers shall re- 
ceive fifteen per cent of the retail price, Held, 
in view of sections eleven and eighteen, to 
merely fix a maximum which the textbook com- 
mission may reduce upon proper showing, and 
so the act is not invalid as unreasonably re- 
stricting competition by publishers —Bowman 
vs. Hamlett, Ky. 

Legal Notes. 

A decision in the case of Seward vs. the 
directors of school district No. 142 has been 
handed down by the Iroquois Circuit Court of 
lllinois to the effect that the directors should 
be forced to pay the tuition as contended in 
the complaint. The case arose thru the com- 
plaint of P. M. Seward, a prominent farmer of 
Belmont township, in which it was alleged that 
the directors had refused to pay the tuition of 
his children to the Watseka high school accord- 
ing to the terms provided under the new Illinois 
law. It appears that the Watseka school was 
objected to by the directors for the high rate of 
tuition and Milford was suggested as being the 
nearest to the Seward home. The directors had 
not offered to pay the tuition and as Mr. Seward 
favored the former school, he sent the children 
there and commenced action to recover tuition 
money. 

In connection with the case the point was 
raised that a district might have to pay out such 
@ large amount of tuition money for high 
schools that none would be left for the opera- 
tion of the grade schools. The court held that 
the law would cause no such unfavorable condi- 
tion inasmuch as it is specified that a district 
may levy at the rate of one and one-half cents 
for educational purposes. There would seem to 
be no excuse for a district to plead lack of 
funds until this levy had been reached. 
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WHY CERTAINLY. We are in 


position to fill your rush orders for the 


LABORATORY EQUIP- 
MENT which you did not 
order earlier in the season. 
We will fill your orders 
promptly. You will secure 
the BEST LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT manufac- 


tured. 


To meet the rapidly growing 
demand for OUR LABORA- 
TORY EQUIPMENTS, we 
have been obliged to increase our manufacturing 
plant three times its former capacity. Our new 


factory is now completed. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO. 


1234-1248 Fullerton Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of GUARANTEED LABORATORY EQUIPMENTS 
WRITE FOR OUR 71 PAGE CATALOG 





The opening of schools in September wit- 
nessed the reorganization of the public schools 
of Quincy, Ill., according to the six-three-and- 
three plan with Junior and Senior High Schools. 


It is generally held by educators that the ideal 
errangement for the establishment of a Junior 
High School is the placing of all pupils of the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades in one build- 
ing. In the Quincy schools, this was found im- 
practical because of the large enrollment in the 
upper grades. Accordingly, five grade schools 
were selected as centers for junior high-school 
classes. The high school proper,.,or Senior High 
School, will have three classes corresponding 
to the sophomore, junior and senior years as 
formerly. The course of study for seventh and 
eighth-grade classes will remain the same while 
that of the ninth grade will correspond to the 
first year of high school. 


One advantage of the new system, in the 
opinion of the school-board members, is in the 
fact that it will obviate the necessity of addi- 
tional accommodations in the high school for 
three or four years. The removal of the fresh- 
man students has made it possible to provide 
room for all who enroll. 


A second advantage is found in the opportu- 
nity it gives of bridging the gap between the 
grades and the high school, inducing students 
to take at least one more year of schooling, 


The summer session of the Washington State 
Normal School at Bellingham, recorded an at- 
iendance of 665 students as against 538 last 
year. Dr. Geo, W. Nash, the new president of 
the school. has taken active charge for the 
school year 1914-15. 

The city council of Houston, Tex., has amend- 
ed the ordinance, limiting the salary of the city 
school superintendent to $4,000 a year, and has 
placed the limit at $5,000. The action of the 


Kewaunee School Furniture 


A slightly greater investment than is necessary for cheap 
equipment will secure for your school Kewaunee Furniture— 
the Standard of America. 

W. A. Wilson, Supt. of Schools, Milton, Pa., writes: 
“Two years ago we equipped our laboratories in our new high 


school building with your chemical tables, instructors’ tables, 


Send us your cabinets, ete. 


inquiries and 
orders by mail 
or wire. The 
same will re- 
ceive our most 
prompt and 
careful atten- 
tion. 


Education.” 


council became necessary after the school board 
had recommended that the salary be raised. 

The Fourth International Congress of Home 
Education which was scheduled for September 
22-29, 1914, at Philadelphia has been postponed 
indefinitely. Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, who is 
president of the Congress, has declared that the 
present European War will make it impossible 
for any of the prominent European leaders for 
home education to come to the United States 
during the present year. 

Much interest was shown and some small ob- 
jection raised when the school board of New 
Orleans recently announced the ratings of the 
teachers under the new rules as outlined in 
the June issue of the Scuoot Boarp JouRNAL. 
Not including the teachers in the high and spe- 
cial schools, which were not rated, there were 
90 teachers and 20 principals classed as “super- 
ior.’ The teachers so rated will be eligible to a 
salary of $85 per month. Twenty teachers and 
two principals were rated as poor. Under the 
rules, if these do not improve in teaching effi- 
ciency, and obtain the rating of “satisfactory” 
during the next session, they will be dropped 
from the rolls. 

The names of the teachers rated as “superior” 
were published in local newspapers, but none of 
the others. All those not rated as “superior” or 
“poor” were placed in the medium class known 
as “satisfactory.” Under the rules, a teacher 
who has not taught five years in the system can- 
not obtain the rating of “superior” and this 
necessarily reduced the number who were rated 
as “superior.” The entire teaching corps num- 
bers some 1.300 teachers, including special and 
high-school instructors. 

Miss Caroline Grote, of Macomb, Robert C. 
Moore, of Carlinville, and Francis G, Blair, of 
Springfield, are candidates for the state superin- 
tendency of Illinois. Mr. Blair, the present in- 
cumbent, has held the office with notable suc- 
cess for two terms. 

Following a study of athletics in the public 
schools of Worcester, Mass., Supt. Homer P. 
Lewis is of the opinion that every boy and girl, 
instead of the few as at present, should be re- 
quired to participate in field and gymnasium 
sports. It is the plan of the superintendent and 
his assistants to put the athletics on a physical 


LABORATORY 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


“We are satisfied with the service they have given. I 
examined them a day or two ago, while in the laboratory with 
members of the building committee. 


“We found the furniture as good as the day it was put in, 
and not only that, but we find that the special tops of the desks 
are all that you claimed for them. 

“The laboratory instructors are pleased with the furni- 
ture and praise it highly. 


“You have one satisfied customer in the Milton Board of 


FURNITURE XPERTS 





education basis with branches of sport suited to 
the students of the schools. These will be so 
selected that everyone may take part regardless 
of his special abilities. Signed certificates from 
physicians would be required where students 
desire to be excused from physical exercise. 

It is the intention, also, to extend the competi- 
tions to the grade schools, and in this respect, 
the schools will conform to the established rules 
of other cities where athletics are compulsory. 

The California State Board of Education has 
iust granted retirement salaries to 61 additional 
teachers in the state, making 212 in all on the 
record. These retired teachers draw an annual 
salary, annuity or pension of $500, payable in 
four quarterly installments of $125 each. These 
retirement salaries, however, are not paid by 
taxpayers of the state but chiefly by members 
of the teaching fraternity themselves at the 
rate of $1.00 per month each. The receipt of 
these funds by the state represents the large 
sum of $100,000 yearly and is said to be more 
ihan enough to pay all the retirement salaries. 
In addition to these payments by teachers, the 
fund receives five per cent of the collateral in- 
heritance tax, a state tax collected from the 
estates of wealthy persons after death, amount- 
ing to $78,854 during the past year. 

Chambersburg, Pa. The school board has 
iaken action providing for the transfer of the 
nine grammar schools of the city to the King 
Street School. A Junior High School, under the 
supervision of Principal J. H. Shank, has been 
formed. 

Dubuque, Ia. The vacation schools which 
were in session four weeks during July and 
August had a total enrollment of 273 children. 
Speaking of the success of the schools, Supt. J. 
H. Harris said: 

“T have no disposition to favor an uninter- 
rupted school year, nor do I believe that chil 
dren should study continuously thru the sum- 
mer, They all need the relaxation and the 
recuperative influence of a real vacation. At 
the same time children can profitably occupy 
themselves for a portion of the summer at least, 
in ways that are more profitable than in the 
aimless manner in which the summer is usually 
spent. To devote a half of each day fora month 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Patents Pending 


Electric Machines, Accessories, 
etc. 
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Balances of All Kinds 





Dissecting Microscopes, 
Compound Microscopes, etc. 













Pat. Appld. For 


Batteries, Galvanometers, Electri- 
cal Measuring Instruments, etc. 





Weights of All Kinds 





Projection Lanterns for all kinds 
of Projection Work 


This Unequivocal GUARANTEE 
Protects You 


=—— Chapco Guarantee 


ypu 








(1) We guarantee that every article 
purchased from us is of standard 
size and quality—that it is properly 

made and will give the results you 

require, 


(2) We guarantee that our prices 
represent full value 


We guarantee to exchange any 
article or to refund the full pur 
chase price and reimburse you for 
any transportation charges and to 
make any adjustment which is sat- 
isfactory if any of our goods are 
found to be unsatisfactory in use 
or broken in shipment. 


Chicago Apparatus Co. 
32 S. Clinton Street, - Chicago 


IMINO 





Srhool Board Journal 





Flasks, meatunte Funnels and 
other Glassware 


Improved Steel Puileys 
of All Kinds 


Buy Science Apparatus 
Direct from Factory 











This company sells the goods it makes direct 
to schools by catalog at special school prices— 
one price to all. Eliminating dealers’ and 
jobbers’ profits and salesmen’s commissions, 


you get much lower prices on all apparatus 
you purchase direct from us. 


You also get quicker service and greater 
satisfaction by dealing direct with the heads 
of our firm, who personally handle every order. 


When You 
Pay B 
ba gpctiaa AN ves Lee ts no ‘Gn 4g 
Our Live F IC aes Profit 





We have our own factory, under our own direct super- 
vision and we know every Chapco article is of the highest 
standard of efficiency. Each is tested to insure its ab- 
solute accuracy and it is guaranteed as to its quality 
and wear. 


The Chapco guarantee also covers the result giving fea- 
tures in practical demonstration in class work. 


Chapco Scientific Apparatus clearly and forcibly illustrate scien- 
tific laws and principles and will give excellent results in the 
hands of your students. 


Chapco Scientific instruments are shipped you in original dust 
proof packages which preserve their handsome finish. And to 
the outside of each package is affixed our convenient easy-lo- 
check label insuring accurate and quick checking of shipments. 


No charge is made for boxing, packing or cartage at this end. 


Write for Our Chapco Book 11A - It Is FREE! 











to instructors and school officials who state their school connection. 


The illustrations shown on this page are but a few of the hundreds 
fully described and priced in our latest Chapco Purchase Guide 
No. 11A, which we send free. 


Send us a Trial Order #"¢ Pt our service and our Chapco Apparatus to 
ee eee eee the severest practicz al test. Che ipco Scientific 


Apparatus is sold direct to schools. Buy direct from us to insure having the genuine. 


Chicago Apparatus Company 
34S. Clinton Street “rE CHICAGO 
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Dissecting Sets, Instruments, 
Material, etc. 





Vernier Calipers, Micrometer Cali- 
pers, Meter Sticks, etc. 





Rotators, Whirling 
Spring Balances Tables and Access- 
of All kinds ories of All Kinds 





Tuning Forks. Sonometers, etc., 
for the Study of Sound 


Please Clip and Mail to Us 
Free Book Coupon 


Chicago Apparatus Co., 
A 5. Clinton St.. Chicago 

Please send your Chapco Book 
No. 11A to address below providing I 
incur no obligation by your compli- 
ance with this request. Our school 
teaches the sciences in the branches 
checked in the squares below 

0) Physical Apparatus 

C) Chemical Apparatus 

0 Biological Apparatus 

0) Agricultural Apparatus 


GUE antindscdibeman 


Official Position 


Street and No.... 


Name of School 
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Patent — Copyrights 


not always see alike. 


colors today, tomorrow or any time, is 


at 50 cents. 


The middle colors should 
be used in the form of 
water colors, crayons, 
atlas of charts, color tree, 
sphere, etc., to correctly 
teach accuracy and color 
harmony. 


Washington St., 


(Continued from Page 40) 
in part to handwork and in part to play is no 
invasion of a child’s real vacation. Children 
enjoy the games and play and are happy in 
their basketry, crocheting, weaving, sewing and 
ether forms of handwork. 

“On the academic side children who have lost 
ground on account of illness or for other rea- 
sons have been able to make up the work that 
they have lost or have freshened themselves 
up on some topic in which they were behind 
or weak. The vacation school, therefore, be- 
comes a means of economy of time for some 
who otherwise might lose a whole half year. 
Again, the project means a larger use of the 
echool grounds and buildings, and a more com- 
plete return to the community of the money in- 
vested. I believe the school playgrounds should 
be utilized much more freely by the children of 
the city than they are and personally I should 
like to see them occupied all day long by groups 
cf children who are using them as play centers.” 

Charlotte, N. C. The superintendent of 
schools has been authorized to organize a class 
of young women students who shall engage in a 
study of school methods. The class will be com- 
posed of students who desire to qualify as 
teachers. 

Two Wisconsin villages have adopted the plan 
of making the school principal the civic secre- 
tary of the community and will pay him for this 
service. M. T. Buckley has been reelected at 
Sauk City, with an addition to his salary for 
services in making the schoolhouse the social 
center of the town. 

Osseo has engaged R. M. Blackman with the 
understanding that the one-third increase of 
salary is to pay for the same sort of work the 
old New England town clerk did in getting the 
people together for the discussion of common 
problems and in promoting and organizing rec- 
reational activities for the town. 

In both towns two series of meetings are 
rlanned at which local candidates are to appear 
and at which amendments to the state constitu- 
tion are to be discussed. 

State Supt. Edward Hyatt of California re- 
cently presented an interesting report on the 
teachers’ pension fund. Up to July ist, there 
had been paid into this fund from the inher!l- 





Accuracy in the 
Measurement of Colors 





Previous methods of color measurement have been inaccurate. 
The eye has been the means of estimating color, and does 
What is a particular color today to a 
given person may not be the same color tomorrow, because 
of over-indulgence in food, lack of sleep, etc. 
nite system, which makes possible the accurate matching of 


the Munsell Color System 


It has been adopted in the public schools of New York and 
other cities; is used by prominent artists, leading art schools, 
universities, colleges and industrial laboratories. 
water colors and camel’s-hair brush illustrated below retails 
In order to introduce the Munsell Color System 


we will send it to you for 40c in stamps or money order. 
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best in art work is attempted and accom- 
plished Bradley Colors are used. Manufactured 


expressly for educational purposes they meet per- 
fectly every requirement of that exacting field. 
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tance tax collected, $89,000, representing the 
five per cent provided for in the state law. Dur- 
ing the last quarter, retired teachers were paid 
$13,831. Teachers under the dollar-a-month-plan, 
have paid in $51,077. There are, at the present 
time 210 teachers on the retirement roll, divided 
among the some eight or nine cities. Two an- 
nuitants have died since the law went into 
effect. 

Phoenixville, Pa. At a recent meeting of 
teachers and supervisors of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the public schools, an agree- 
ment was entered into, by which the work of 
these grades will be combined with one teacher 
for each of the respective subjects. In some 
cases a combination of subjects has been found 
advisable as, for instance: reading and music, 
seventh and eighth grades; physiology and 
drawing, seventh and eighth grades: writing, 
nature study and spelling with each teacher in 
charge of a separate group. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


Mr. James W. Cooley has been appointed Su- 
perintendent of Employment for the Department 
of Public Welfare at Chicago. Mr. Cooley was 
formerly assistant superintendent of the Cook 
County public schools. He has made a special 
study of Juvenile delinquents and truants and 
was the organizer of the Cook County Achieve- 
ment Association. The appointment is to be 
temporary pending a civil service examination. 

Troy, N. Y. Mr. Arvie Eldred, formerly an 
instructor in the high school at Syracuse, has 
been elected superintendent of schools. 

Newburyport, Mass. Mr. John D. Brooks, of 
Natick, has been elected superintendent of 
schools. 

Mr. O. W. Herr, formerly of Oelwein, Ia., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Red 
Wing, Minn., succeeding J. W. Silvernail. 

Mr. Zenos Scott has been elected superintend- 
ent of the public schools of Asbury Park, N. J. 

Mr. J. M. Moore has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Paris, IIl. 

James A. Barr has been formally elected Direc- 
tor of Congresses for the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco. Mr. Barr has been in 
charge of the promotion of conventions, con- 
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gresses and meetings to be held at the Exposi- 
tion, and has been active for more than two 
years in this work. 

Mr. O. F. Munson has resigned as city superin- 
tendent of schools at Globe, Ariz., and has been 
succeeded by Mr. R. Thane Cook. 


Walla Walla, Wash. Supt. William Kern has 
been reelected with a salary of $2,000 for the 
ensuing year and $2,250 for the next. 


Crockett, Tex. Supt. Donald McDonald has 
been reelected for a term of two years. 

Big Springs, Tex. Mr. M. H. Brasher has ac- 
cepted the superintendency of the city schools. 
Mr. Brasher is an experienced schoolman, For 
fix years prior to 1913 he was superintendent 
at Roswell, N. M. For ten years he was princi- 
pal of the Boys’ Department and Superintendent 
of the Texas School for the Blind, Austin, Tex. 


DEATH OF FRANK RIGLER. 


Frank Rigler, who was known thruout the 
United States for his successful administration 
of the Portland, Ore.. school system and for num- 
erous writings on educational subjects, died on 
July 18th at his home. 

Mr. Rigler had been in poor health since his 
iesignation from the superintendency of the 
Portland schools, about a year ago, but he still 
continued active in the supervision of the voca- 
tional and Summer school work up to a short 
time ago. 

Mr. Rigler’s record for seventeen years as 
superintendent of the Portland public schools is 
one of the most progressive in the history of 
education in the West. 

His system of classification, which is regarded 
by educators everywhere as logical and sane, 
has been installed in practically every city of 
importance in the United States. Mr. Rigler 
also produced works on teaching methods and 
published two textbooks on arithmetic. 

Mr. Rigler was 59 years old last January. He 
was born in Pennsylvania, near Frankford 
Arsenal, and came to Oregonin1879. After hav- 
ing been superintendent of Polk County schools 
he came to Portland, where he remained until 
nis death, with the exception of two years, when 
he was superintendent of schools at Oregon 
City. 
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He AMERICAN \N CRAYON CO., 


PARMENTER CRAVON Co, Nill 
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Best in 1914 


Made in a modern, clean, sanitary factory at Sandusky, Ohio, along Lake Erie’s limpid waters, where the air is 


pure and the sky is blue. 


Waltham Brand Crayons are guaranteed to be made from Chemically Pure, Germproof, Sterilized material, and 
to be absolutely free from plaster of paris. 


Factory 
Sandusky, Ohio 


The American Crayon Company 


Eastern Office and 
Warehouse 
Waltham, Mass. 
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SUGGEST CHANGES IN MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


The Minnesota Education Commission ap- 
pointed under an act of the Legislature to study 
the school system of the state. and to formulate 
a complete code of laws. has drawn up a tenta- 
tive scheme for modernizing the administrative 
machinery of the school system. 

The report proposes some radical changes in 
the management of the schools of the state, par- 
ticularly the higher institutions and the rural 
schools. The management of special and inde- 
pendent districts is left about as at present. 


Following is the brief text of the report: 

1. A state Board of Education to be com- 
posed of five or seven members appointed by 
the governor for terms of three or five years 
each, a part of the membership retiring each 
year. The members shall receive their personal 
and traveling expenses and ten dollars ($10) 
per day for attendance at regular and special 
meetings and when serving on behalf of the 
board. This board would 
Replace and exercise all the powers of 
The state high school board. 

The state normal school board. 
The state library commission. 

The board for the special schools for the 
deaf and blind. 

B. Supervise the correctional work of the 
penal institutions of the state. 

The board of regents of the state university 
Shall remain but shali have no ex-officio mem- 
bers, and whenever questions arise which affect 
institutions—over which the state board of edu- 
Cation has supervision—and the university, then 
the law shall compel conferences between these 


two boards to determine the policies to be 
adopted. 


more > 


The administrative agent of the state board 
of education shall be the State Superintendent 
of Education, who shall be elected by them and 
serve at their pleasure. 

II. School districts shall be of three classes: 

1. Special—All cities over 50,000 population. 
This would limit these to St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Duluth. 

2. Independent—All districts not special and 
containing a high or graded school. 

3. Common—One district for each county, 
which district would include all the territory of 
a county not in a special or independent dis- 
trict. In effect this means that all rural schools 
in each county would comprise one school dis- 
trict. 

Ill. Local boards of education shall continue 
as now in the districts designated above as spe- 
cial, and in the ones designated as independent, 
except that in the latter the board would have 
five instead of six members. Common school 
districts shall be administered by a board of 
five members, each member serving for three 
years and elected at large from that part of the 
county included {n the common school district. 

The powers of the special and independent 
district boards shall remain as they now are 
except that boards of independent districts shall 
be authorized to contract with superintendents 
and teachers for a number of years. 

The board of the common district in each 
county shall have power: 

1. To sub-divide the district for the purposes 
of s¢hool attendance and school administration 
and for voting on school questions. 

2. To levy taxes for maintenance of all 
schools in the district. 

3. To make levies for school buildings and 
sites, 

4. With the approval of the state board of 
education to issue bonds up to two per cent of 
the assessed realty valuation of the district. 
Any issue of bonds beyond this amount must 
first be authorized by vote of the district. 

5. To elect a superintendent of that district 
for a term of four years. This superintendent 
would take the place of the present county su- 
perintendent. He might be chosen from outside 
of the county or even from outside of the state 
as city superintendents are now. His qualifica- 


tions shall be fixed by the state board of educa- 
tion, 


BUYING FUEL ECONOMICALLY. 


A noteworthy discussion of the problem of 
purchasing fuel for schools was contained re- 
cently in a full-page newspaper advertisement, 
prepared by a fuel dealer in Binghamton, N. Y. 

The advertisement, while intended primarily 
to influence the action of the local authorities, 
sets forth principles which are essential in every 
successful fuel contract and contains a warning 
which no school board can afford to overlook. 

The advertisement is here reprinted in sub- 
stance, for the intrinsic truth of the argument 
which it contains and altogether without regard 
to its local application which necessarily is not 
unselfish: 

Just now the matter of Bids for Coal for the 
Public School Buildings of Binghamton is be- 
fore the Board of Contract and Supply. The ac- 
tion of this Official Body will determine whether 
or not the school buildings will be heated to a 
proper temperature next winter. 

Is it not wise and just to all concerned that 
the highest grade of fuel procurable be pur- 
chased and that local established dealers should 
be considered? 

These are the facts—The City of Birghamton, 
thru its officers, has, for a number of years, ad- 
vertised for bids for such quantity of coal as has 
been considered necessary to heat the school 
buildings during the winter period. The con- 
tracts for this coal supply have usually been 
let to the lowest bidders irrespective of the 
quality of fuel supplied. 

This has always been an unsatisfactory ar- 
rangement to all concerned, and particularly to 
the janitors of school buildings, who, at many 
times during the winter, have been required to 
work all night in order to keep their fires blaz- 
ing hot enough to insure comfortable quarters 
for the children next day. The condition has 
always been unfair and unjust to the children 
who attend the schools, who have been com- 
pelled to sit during the sessions in rooms that 
were so cold as to be dangerous to health. 
These facts can be easily proven and are known 
not only to the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion but to the teaching force and the parents of 
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SASH 
for Schools. 


Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 Cc be E A k Ee aa 


You lay the foundation for good work by your pupils, THAN 
when you supply them with Devoe School Water 


Colors, Brushes, etc., because true colors, of uniform 
quality and brushes made right, like Devoe, help to WwW 0 G D 
start right. =—_—- 


HIS is a strong statement, 
but we shall gladly send 


proof to those interested. 











Catalog Pilate 14-S 
Self Counterbalance Sash 


Nothing can prove more convincing than to have our 
quotation covering full requirements of buildings you are 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


erecting. 
Our line consists of thirty different styles of boxes The WeiSteel Sash is a product of quality, has strong 
. ar »} 1c € aS § as > 2S é , se i 
made by us expressly to meet the requirements of color ur utectural line and was developed especially for use in 
: ; the School building. 
study in the Grade, High and Normal Schools. | f Ms 
: Without obligating you in the least, we shall be pleased 
Write Dept. 5 for catalog and special prices to schools to forward concise information on this and any other type of 
and teachers. WeiSteel Sash now on the market and in which you may be 
D interested. 
Ask for special H E N RY W E l Ss 
14-16 West Lake Street bulletin on 
. . OFOROD 
Chicago NV22222F| CORNICE CO. 
Fulton and William Sts., 1312-14 Grand Ave. Closet, Shower, Kansas City, Missouri 
New York Kansas City Latrine Partitions. 
school children. Last winter it was necessary Altanta, Ga. The school board has recently dren walking long distances to the school to 


to dismiss the scholars at some of the local adopted a recommendation 
schools, at several sessions, because the build- 
ings were so cold that the teachers would not 
a eapeEeey of seeping the pupils at lines shall be fixed. Where a schoolhouse can- 

The Board of Contract and Supply will have not accommodate all the children of the grades 
no difficulty in ascertaining that last winter it in its district, one or two of the highest grades 
Was necessary to purchase coal from the local may be transferred to the nearest school build- 
established dealers at the high winter prices ing. This eliminates the necessity of small chil- 
to mix with the fuel supplied to the city on con- 
tracts. On this account it has cost the city 
more to heat the school buildings than it would NNT ED Gl 
have cost had the contract been awarded the VOTERS) 
local dealers in the first instance. 


providing that con- which they are assigned. 

venience, as determined by distance, shall be The board has adopted the plan of using a 
the basis upon which the future school district majority of the schoolhouses for pera 
grades, and using somewhat fewer buildings for 
the upper elementary grades, where the propor- 
tion of children decreases. This will permit the 
filling of every room in the schools, the accom- 
modation of every child and, at*the same time, 
will limit the number in each room to 45 pupils. 





than the best for supplying heat for the school 


The local established dealers, who maintain [DOARDOF EDUCS 
costly plants in order to take care of the needs 
of the public at all times, feel that they should altos ; - a eon 
be entitled to consideration in the purchase of waa (EBEETRENT OF") 
coal for the city school buildings. These deal- ie an ENT umereuetion 
ers pay their- due share of taxes and assess- DRO ecreer- 
ments of various kinds. They help to pay the Bier) Buea} aaa 
cost of running the city government. They have anus, tak i, —_ — — BIO 
regular trade connection with the mining com- boon na 2 perkciom rm —_— pou sec | Lnsiyron | 3 
panies who furnish absolutely the best coal and ; \ sale ies a as /\ a TTY VN (TR ] = Ee] 
can and will, without the faintest shadow ofa . CERERAT] (ATOR .) es) * /, eS 
doubt, give the city a square deal both in price ake | ee io \ 
and quality of product. (eer) Jw 4 \ 
Is it economy or good business to buy less a) sro /je3e0 forty 


buildings of Binghamton, particularly when it 


can easily be demonstrated that such a course =) aun par) 
will actually save the city money? Are not our DEPART MENTAL ORGANIZATION —_sZ wr oe 
ci y X i teres | , . 


children entitled to a comfortable, warm school ” NEE] zune] ION (Eee 
building during the cold weather? School -Dj {ric = 7 NSE ome + aa) 
SCHOCL BOARS Baws. Crncincines nis, \= mee | ope 
Hutchinson, Kans. The school board has / S me | < 7 = 
passed a rule requiring that students who enter - MMeltched by the Ce as ; ma ] 


the high school this fall must sign a pledge af- BUREAJ OF M NCIPAL RESEARCH i (Sener ] 
firming that they do not belong to any school JULY:31 IOl4 Pie eg 
fraternity or attend any meetings of such or- mi ax y I : 


ganizations. Pledge cards have been printed for 
the use of the students and similar cards for the 
parents showing that they have knowledge of A PLAN OF ORGANIZATION FOR CIN- is shown in the above diagram. The chart 
the existence of the regulation. CINNATI. which was recently submitted to the Board, fol 

Mr. Charles A. Gadd, secretary of the Detroit, A tentative system of organization for the lows the plan of organization which has been in 
Mich., school board, has been reelected for a operation of the various departments of the Cin- existence for a number of years. The only radi- 
period of four years. His annual salary for the cinnati, O., board of education, as proposed by cal change in the plan of operation suggested 
term of office has been fixed at $3,500. the Bureau of Municipal Research of that city, are in the establishment of an auditor and chief 
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Real Folding Partition 


NO HANGERS REQUIRED 


CLOSED 


2 East 23rd Street 


accountant, who is to be the clerk of the board, 
and the centralization of all purchases thru a 
purchasing agent under the direct supervision 
of the business manager. The school system is 
divided into three departments, general admin- 
istration, department of business management 
and purchasing agent and the department of in- 
struction. The chart shows graphically the 
divisions and sub-divisions of each department. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. A. F. Hammond, super- 
intendent of the Department of Supplies of the 
Philadelphia schools, has introduced a new 
method of handling orders for materials to be 
used in the school system. In the future, the 
firms will deliver supplies to the central deposi- 
tory unless otherwise directed, and immediately 
upon the delivery will send to the superintend- 
ent a delivery voucher. Blank forms for this 
purpose will be supplied by the department. 
The voucher must be accompanied by a bill and 
a duplicate giving the number of original pur- 
chase order, the name of the school to which de- 
livered, the unit price and the price extension. 
The new system greatly simplifies the handling 
of accounts. 

Cleveland, O. The school board has voted to 
discontinue the office of assistant superintendent 
held by Mr. B. U. Rannells. 

The finance committee, of the Pittsburgh 
toard of education, has approved a requisition 
for a time clock for the office staff of the board. 
It is likely that similar clocks will be installed 
In the school buildings for the principals and 
teachers. 

The board of education of New York City has 
cecured an appropriation of $79,000 with which 
to operate during the coming year after-school 
play centers in 163 of its school buildings. Each 
of these play centers will accommodate from 
250 to 350 school children. The school yard 
and the school gymnasium will be used for this 
Purpose, and will remain open from 3:30 to 5:30 
Pp. m. The expense consists of $2.50 for the 
Cirector of the center and $1 per session for 
extra janitor service, a total of $3.50 for an 
afternoon center accommodating approximately 
200 children, or about 1 1-6 cents per child. 





THE SECTIONFOLD PARTITION 


ISA 


The above picture shows a Sectionfold Partition 30' 0" long with slate panels installed in Public 
School, Pocantico Hills, N. Y., which replaced a rolling partition. 


See ‘‘ Sweets’’ Page 944 


THE FOLDING PARTITION Co., Inc. 





West York, Pa. Mr. Walter Eiker, secretary 
of the school board, died on July 24th at his 
home following an attack of heart failure. Mr. 
Eiker was 53 years of age. 

The school board of New York City has ap- 
proved a resolution of the special committee on 
schools providing for a schedule of salaries for 
attendance officers as follows: 

First year of service, $900; second year, 
$1,000; third year, $1,100; fourth year, $1,200; 
fifth year, $1,300; sixth year, $1,400; seventh 
year, $1,500. 

Terre Haute, Ind. A recent rule of the school 
board abolishes standing committees for the 
conduct of the school business and provides for 
the presentation of all school matters to the 
board, thru the heads of the five departments, in 
open session. 

Business relating to the departments of the 
schools are to be reported by the superintend- 
ent; financial matters by the business director; 
physical conditions by the inspector of buildings 
and grounds; legal matters and business relat- 
ing to the libraries by the board’s attorney and 
the school librarian. 

A second rule provides that all advertisements 
for bids and awards of contracts must state the 
date and hour for opening the bids, and all bids 
must be opened at a meeting of the board before 
the members in session. 

The board adopted a rule prohibiting pupils 
of the high school from becoming members of 
secret societies and fraternities. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. With the opening of 
schools, the board has inaugurated the plan of 
selling books to pupils of the high school. Books 
are sold at wholesale prices, plus a small sum 
to cover the cost of handling. Under the new 
Michigan law, a dealer is not allowed to charge 
more than fifteen per cent advance over the 
wholesale price. With this small margin of 
profit, it has become difficult for the dealers to 
get complete and prompt shipments of books, 
especially for the high schools. By having the 
district handle the books, it is believed the de- 
lay in receiving supplies will be obviated, 

San Francisco, Cal. A new department has 
been created by the board of education with the 
appointment of Edward Burton De Groot to 
direct public lectures, social center activities 














OPENED 


NEW YORK CITY 





and athletics. The salary will be $4,000 per 
annum. Mr. De Groot was formerly general sec- 
retary of the Playground Association of Chicago 
and the inauguration of the new department 
was obtained thru the co-operation of the local 
playground association. 


Bowling Green, Ky. The county and city 
boards of education have entered into a con- 
tract by which county pupils may be sent to the 
city high school. The contract enables pupils 
who have finished the common schools of the 
county, and are eligible, to enter the high school 
without personal expense. The county board 
agrees to pay $45 for each pupil from the county. 

The school board of Fort Dodge, Ia. has 
adopted a plan by which principals of grade 
schools will be relieved of teaching half of each 
school day to enable them to give direct super- 
vision to the respective schools. Extra teachers 
have been provided to take the work of the 
principals while they are engaged in their su- 
pervisory duties. The change was made in the 
belief that a higher standard of efficiency would 
result. 


Fort Dodge, Ia. The school board, during the 
past year, inaugurated a plan by which a head 
janitor supervised the work of the janitors of 
the respective buildings. It was a success in 
many ways, especially in securing uniform heat 
in all buildings. A number of repairs were 
made at a considerable saving thru the over- 
sight and energy of the head janitor. 


Pasadena, Cal. The special departments of 
music, drawing. domestic science and manual 
training have been considerably curtailed be- 
cause of a lack of competent instructors. 


Canton, ©. The school board has recently 
added to the number of restrooms in school 
buildings by equipping rooms in seven schools 
with suitable furniture. 


Berkeley, Cal. A recent decision of the school 
board is to the effect that foreigners shall be 
prohibited from attendance in the high schools 
until such a time as more school-room accom- 
modations shall be provided. 

Trenton, Mo. Mr. Lawrence Settle, formerly 
principal of the high school at Fayette, has been 
elected superintendent of schools. 
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Handsome Olive-Green Finish; 
Genuine Cherry Woodwork; 


Absolutely Sanitary Inside and Out; 
Seat Hinge Simple, Noiseless and Enduring; 
Pneumatic Inkwell with Non-corroding Cover; 


Metal Pen Groove. 


Right Prices, 
Undeviating, 
as follows: 


Non -'Adjustable” Pattern. 


Sizes 1 & 2 $3.20 
“« wee 3.00 
* 526 2.89 

Rears all Sizes 2.60 


Adjustable Pattern. 


Large Size $4.00 
Med. “ 3.80 
Small “ 3.60 
Rears, all Sizes 3.40 


F. O. B. Cars at Factory. 
Write for prices cover- 
ing Installation. 


Don’t Forget! We make 
many other styles, includ- 


ing Chair Desks and Movable Desks; also Teachers’ Desks 


and Assembly Room Furniture. 


New Jersey School and Church Furniture Co., 


Established in 1870. The oldest factory of its kind in the 


United States. 
TRENTON, N. J. 





Opening Schoolhouses. 
Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted the following rules for the opening and 
closing of school buildings: 


“Bach school building shall be open one hour 
before the beginning of school in the morning 
and except in seasons of mild weather during 
the whole intermission, during which time such 
number of teachers as the Superintendent may 
direct shall be present. During the season of 
mild weather the length of time during which 
the building shall be open at the intermission 
may be modified at the discretion of the Super- 
intendent. Engineers and janitors shall be in 
charge and have exclusive use of their respec- 
tive school buildings as follows: 

“In all high school buildings 45 minutes after 
school sessions, except that the gymnasiums 
may be kept open ninety minutes longer than 
other rooms. 


“In all elementary school buildings thirty 
minutes after school sessions, except in cases 
where a special permit has been issued for the 
use of said buildings or where it is used by 
manual! training teachers. 

“The Normal School building shall be open 
regularly on school days until five-thirty P, M. 
Heat and light shall be furnished until these 
hours, the same as during the regular school 
hours. 

“In school buildings in which evening schools 
are held, such buildings shall be opened at half 
past six o’clock P. \., and shall remain open 
until fifteen minutes ait: he close of the even- 
ing school session, and siial!l then be in charge 
of the engineer or janitor.’ ° 


Have You Seen the Very Latest 
School Desk ? 


Unbreakable One-Piece Steel Standard; 


The Standard Sanitary Steel 
School Desk. 


|Non-Adjustable Pattern] 

























Boston, Mass. 
New York City 








Richmond, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 






Rules to Encourage Fire Drills. 

State Fire Marshal J. L. Baldwin of Pennsyl- 
vania has asked for co-operation in the encour- 
agement of fire drills in the schools. 

The rules for fire drills, outlined by the state 
department, are as follows: 


The general intention of fire drills is to pre- 
vent panics usually accompanying fires on an 
alarm of fire. Owing to the physical condition 
of schools thruout the _ state drills must 
of necessity be varied to meet the conditions of 
school buildings. Fire drills must be held at 
ieast twice each month. The district superin- 
tendent of schools shall instruct the principals 
and teachers as to their duties and arrange the 
time for the holding of the drills. 

Bell signals for fires shall be used exclusively. 
The bell signal shall be one long, followed by 
four short rings, and the code for fire drills 
must be posted in each classroom. At the 
sound of the fire signal all work must cease in- 
stantly. Pupils will rise and march as directed, 
the boys leading. Teachers should follow so as 
to be sure that no child is left behind. Some- 
times a teacher or an older child might lead, 
but if the teacher gets too far from the end of 
the line he or she might not be able to get back 
to take care of a possible excited straggler. 
Boys should lead and girls follow, or if possible, 
eeparate exits should be taken. 

Children should be taught in the drills to 
overcome obstructions, to be prepared to meet 
them at the time of actual fire. The movement 
of children shall be by the shortest route and 
there shall be no crossing of lines. Classes 
rear stairways shall precede those further 
away; lower floor classes shall precede upper 
floor classes. They shall move in sets of two, 
three or four, as most convenient, and must be 
taught to absolutely obey orders as to formation 
and march. 

All movements of classes shall be by march- 
ing, not by running, and teachers must not urge 
or hurry their pupils. Fire escapes must be 
used as far as possible as a regular means of 
exit so that pupils may be accustomed to them. 
All dismissals of schools should be conducted 
practically in every respect as a fire drill. 


Install a Printing Plant in 
Your School 


PRINTING OFFICE EQUIPMENT FOR USE 
IN CONNECTION WITH TECHNICAL TRADE 
SCHOOLS AND REGULAR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


A knowledge of printing instills into the student attention 
to details, a knowledge of punctuation, accuracy in 
spelling, capitalization and construction, in addition 
to correctness in correspondence and business forms. 


We can furnish a printing equipment to meet the special 
requirements of any school —from the needs for a 
small class room to an up-to-date equipment for gen- 
uine art-craft practice and thorough business training. 


Write ournearest Selling House foran itemized estimate of 
the type, printing material and machinery required. 


American T)pe Founders Co. 


SELLING HOUSES 


Philadelphia, Pa. 



































Cleveland, Ohio Denver, Colo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Portland, Ore. 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
Detroit, Mich. Vancouver, B. C. 
Saint Louis, Mo. Spokane, Wash 
Minneapolis, Minn. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Kansas City, Mo. Dallas, Texas. 



























RULES. 

Nashville, Tenn. The school board has re- 
cently adopted the following regulation concern- 
ing promotions: 

“Pupils from the third to the eighth A grades 
who have attained, according to the teacher's 
daily gradings, an average of 80 per cent are 
exempted from the semi-annual examinations, 
and automatically advance a grade. From the 
eighth A grades and thru the high-school course 
pupils must have an average of 85 per cent. In 
the event a pupil desires to enter for a scholar- 
ship medal examinations will be given, and 
should a pupil fall below the required daily 
grades, examinations will also be given.” 

Charlotte, N. C. The school board has 
adopted a resolution of the rules committee 
which seeks to regulate the duties of the at- 
tendance officer. It provides that the attend- 
ance officer must visit all schools according to 
u schedule to be prepared by the superintend- 
cnt, interviewing the principal of each school 
at 8:30 in the morning so as to disturb the 
school work as little as possible. He is to work 
under the direction of the superintendent and 
is required to make monthly reports to him. 


Charlotte, N. C. The school board has 
adopted an amendment to its by-laws requiring 
the principal of a school to confer with the 
superintendent before suspending any pupil. 


The Oregon State Board of Education has 
amended its rule governing the duties of instruc- 
tors in regular four-year high schools to read as 
follows: 

“At least three teachers shall be required to 
devote their entire time to high-school work: 
provided that in high schools offering but one 
course, two high-school teachers are required to 
devote their entire time to high school work; 
and, provided. that in high schools having regu 
lar attendance of less than sixteen pupils, one 
teacher shall be required to devote her entire 
time to high-school work, being permitted to 
teach two grades of work only, and not more 
than ten classes each day.” 

The provision was amended because it was 
found that it would work a hardship on smaller 
high schools by depriving them of their share 
of the county high school fund. 
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PATTERSON BATTERY SETS 





Patterson-Columbia 


Patterson-Columbia 
Screw Top Cell 


Screw Top Cell 





PATTERSON BATTERY SET 
MODEL BMCP—414—SURFACE STEEL CABINET 
for 
SCHOOLHOUSE SIGNALLING 


You can’t afford to waste money continuing the use of the old-style wet battery on 
your Program-Clock System when a PATTERSON BATTERY SET of the type shown in 
above cut will, under average conditions, save its entire cost in 2 years. 


A PATTERSON BATTERY SET, all complete, costs very little more than many schools 
have spent each year for repairs and renewals of the old-style wired-up wet battery. 


Don’t go to the expense of installing storage batteries, A. C. Rectifiers, etc., for such a plant 


always requires the supervision of a technical electrical man to keep it in good operative 
condition. 


Order a PATTERSON BATTERY SET installed, and you can do away entirely with any 
technical supervision and care of the battery operating your Program-Clocks, Fire Alarm 
Systems, etc.,— once a year only will a PATTERSON BATTERY SET require a few minutes, 
attention at the hands of the janitor or porter. 


With a PATTERSON BATTERY SET,~—a centralized Steel-Cabinet—under lock and key— 
no circuit wires have to be disconnected or reconnected, and the renewal of the cells is as easy 
as the renewal of an incandescent lamp, and tho done quickly, by the most inexperienced person, 
without tools or technical knowledge, can be done in only one way, and that the right way! 

A PATTERSON SET will not only furnish the electrical current necessary for your 


Program-Clocks, Secondary Dials controlled by Master Clocks, and general Fire-Alarm sig- 
nals, but will do every class of signal work which a school building may require. 


We solicit correspondence on the PATTERSON BATTERY SET proposition for replace- 
ment of old-style battery sets in schools where Program-Clock apparatus has already been 
installed, as well as for new work where specifications are being written. 


We'll gladly forward copy of Catalog 418, describing in detail full line of Patterson Battery Sets. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON 


Sole Distributers 23 Murray St. 


Northern Fleciric Company a ae 27 Warren St. Seattle: H. G. BEHNEMAN, 316 James Street 
UMITED 
of Canada 141 W. 36th St. Los Angeles: R. B. CLAPP, 600 San Fernando Bidg. 
MONTREAL, HALIFAX, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 
REGINA, CALGARY, EDMONTON, VICTORIA. NEW YORK, U. S.A. 


“SWEETS” 1914—SEE PAGES 1680 to 1685—‘‘SWEETS” 1914 
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THE 
Victor Animatograph 


Simple 
Professional 
Portable 
Motion Picture 
Projector 


Uses Standard Film 
1000 ft. reels 


Price, $125.00 
complete equipment 
with cases. 


A new optical system produces ten to twelve foot images 
with an are lamp attached to any electric light socket. 
Fully guaranteed for service anywhere. 


Ask for new catalog. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Inc. 





School Soand Journal 





‘“‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 





Order Right Now 


If you want the best service and prompt deliveries. 
Schools, generally, are realizing the necessity of 
using stereopticons in their laboratories, classrooms 


and auditoriums. County superintendents need 
stereopticons on their visits from school to school. 


Universities and State Departments of Education 
are eStablishing boards of Visual Instruction, where 
the projection lantern is recognized as one of the 
biggest factors of modern education. 


Start next year right and guarantee prompt ship- 
ment and delivery when you want your outfit, by 
ordering right now. Invoices will be dated Octo- 
ber lst for goods ordered now. 








141 Victor Building 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


New York 
1472 Broadway 
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School Administration 
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Teachers’ Salaries in Bar Harbor. 


With the September opening of schools a new 
salary schedule goes into effect in the Eden and 
Hancock school districts, in which the Bar Har- 
bor city schools are included. The schedule 
which was prepared by Supt. Ernest L. Palmer 
is interesting as one of the few in the state of 
Maine wh’'‘ch gives definite recognition to merit, 
as a basis of promotion, and which looks upon 
summer school work as one of the strongest fac- 
tors for improving teachers in the service. 


The schedule provides in part as follows: 

“Grade teachers shall receive from $9.00 to 
$18.00 per week; all teachers receiving less than 
$14.00 per week in the village grades and less 
than $12.00, per week in the rural schools, and 
who shall have taught less than five years shall 
be advanced in salary 50 cents per week at 
each re-election for three re-elections. It is pro- 
vided, however, that no teacher in rural schools 
shall be advanced beyond $12.00 per week and 
no teacher in village grades beyond $14.00 per 
week on the basis of experience only. 

High-school-assistant teachers shall receive 
from $500 to $800 per year. All receiving less 
than $650 per year and who have taught less 
than five years shall receive an advance of 
25.00 per year at each re-election. No teacher 
shall, however, be advan ed more than three 
times nor beyond the annual salary of $650 on 
the basis of experience alone. 

All other salary increases shall be for spe- 
cial fitness for the work of teaching, real merit, 
and definite efforts for professional improve- 
ment and they may be given at any time upon 
the joint recommendation of the principal and 
superintendent by vote of the board. 

All teachers teaching for a period longer than 
five years shall be expected to take in each five 
year period at least one summer school course 
suited to their respective needs. 

Salary increases for attendance at summer 
schools shall be on the basis of 50 cents per 
week for grade teachers and $1 per week for 


wen 


38 So. Dearborn Street 


Chicago 


high school assistants. These increases may be 
granted at any time at the discretion of the 
School Committee and shall be in addition to 
any other increase that may be given. 

As a result of the new schedule, a large num- 
ber of the teachers of Eden-Hancock district 
have studied in normal and college summer 
schools. It is believed that the schedule will 
materially increase the professional preparation 
and efficiency of all the teachers. 


A SIMPLIFIED DENTAL INSPECTION 
RECORD. 


The schools of Saranac Lake, N.-.Y., have in 
use a simple record card, which when written 
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Nationality 
QuwHD AS SWOH N3X¥V1L 3S OL 


DENTAL RECORD 
= 


Condition of Mouth 
Condition of Gums 

Use Tooth Brush 

Have Teeth Been Filled - 
Mal-Occlusion 


Palatal Defect 


Remarks: 


Poliowed up —_—_—__ 


Zz i SEE OTHER SIDE 





MeIntosh @srcopticon 


427-50 Atlas Block 


Chicago 


in duplicate, serves the double purpose of notice 
to parents and permanent record in the school 
headquarters. 

The obverse of the record is as shown here- 
with: 

The reverse contains the following notice To 
Parents: 

A sound body is necessary for a sound mind. 
Schools are necessarily concerned with both. It 
has beet found that neglect in caring for teeth 
causes so much jll health that school authorities 
co-operating with dental societies are endeavor- 
ing to bring to parents’ attention the sometimes 
deplorable condition of their children’s mouths. 
This examination is not an attempt to interfere 
with your private affairs. Very frequently par- 
ents do not realize the serious condition of the 
child’s teeth. 


The marks on the diagram show the teeth 
that need attention. There are twenty teeth 
in the first or temporary set—ten upper and ten 
lower. Inthe second or permanent set there are 
32—sixteen upper and sixteen lower. The first 
permanent teeth to appear are the first molars 
or back teeth. These come into place back of 
the last temporary teeth at about six years of 
age. At about the same time the incisors, or 
front teeth, loosen and are replaced by perma- 
nent teeth. It is essential that the temporary 
molars be retained in place until the eighth 
year, 

Your child should be taken at once to a com- 
petent dentist and have all work necessary at- 
tended to. If you do not find it possible to pro- 
vide for the work, fill out the blank application 
for work to be done in the free dental clinic. 

Yours very truly, 





I hereby make application for work to be done 
in the free dental clinic for my child (or ward): 
Parent’s Name . 
SEEEEUR. adds s biv.s.Sd«ce cee 
i i eA 
Average Weekly Income.... 
ME id os cbt akan ea bre 
I cindu caved 


Wuthihe cae sus oa dede wieelawat ns Teacher. 


The card is used in connection with a 8y® 
tematic yearly inspection of all children in the 
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NEVER WILL BE FORGOTTEN 


HE more your pupils use motion pictures in their studies, 
the more lasting becomes your instruction. 


Leading Institutions of learning throughout the country endorse 
visual instruction and a great many have installed 





Saranac schools by a dentist appointed by the 
local association of dentists. The dental inspec- 
tor works under the direction of the medical in- 
spector. He conducts, with the help of others, 
a free clinic for indigent children. In general 
the schools co-operate thru instruction in oral 
hygiene circular letters and follow up work on 
bad cases thru the school nurse. In 1913, nearly 
90 per cent of the children had defective teeth, 
and the results of the dental inspection proved 
conclusively that these defects seriously inter- 
fered with the schoolroom work, 


MUSIC INSTRUCTION IN OAKLAND. 

The systematic and progressive teaching of 
music in the public schools of Oakland, Califor- 
nia, during the past year, resulted in the forma- 
tion of 32 bands and nine .orchestras in the 
grammar schools and three in the high schools. 
More than one thousand pupils are interested in 
the special music work. 

For the coming school year, additional instruc- 
tors have been provided and Mr. Herman Treut- 
ner, formerly leader of an infantry military 
band in the Philippines, has been appointed as 
director of orchestras and bands. The director 
will be expected to begin new musical organiza- 
tions in the schools and to keep informed of the 
progress of young musicians. 

The work for the fall term has been inaugu- 

rated by the tentative formation of five new 
tands among the grammar schools and it is ex- 
pected that the present total of these will be 
doubled by the close of the year. 
_ Community singing societies of the grownups 
in the various school districts, at which the par- 
ents will join in the singing, with the school or- 
chestras as accompanists, is one of the plans 
of the music department. These, it is claimed, 
will create and foster a love of music among 
the grownups, as well as show the value of 
music work in the schools. 

It is the aim of the music department to go 
past the classroom and bring the music into the 
homes, and this can best be done thru the stu- 
Gents and their work. 

Further plans include “district concerts” 
Slven by the school bands and orchestras in dif- 
ferent schools thruout the city. These will be 
arranged at stated intervals, and the parents 
and the public in general will be admit- 
ted. Arrangements will be made for a concert 


Power’s Cameragraph No.6A 











The Perfect Motion Picture Projecting Machine 


Used by over 70 per cent of the trade 


Write for Catalog A 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


NINETY GOLD ST., 


by the combined bands and orchestras of the 
city in the near future. 


REPORT ON VERMONT SCHOOLS. 


The report of the Vermont educational com- 
mission, submitted on July 29th to the governor 
of the state, is a more scathing arraignment of 
the school system of the state than the recom- 
mendations of the Carnegie foundation, which 
created a furore when made public a few 
months ago. The rural schools are condemned 
on the ground that the teaching is mostly pre- 
paratory for secondary schools. The teaching in 
the secondary schools is pronounced still more 
unsuitable, mostly preparatory for the higher 
institutions and therefore of benefit to but one- 
tenth of the pupils. 

The University of Vermont, Middlebury col- 
lege and Norwich university are declared to be 
private institutions and not entitled to state aid. 

In its recommendations, the Commission urges 
the consolidation of rural schools, the establish- 
ment of junior high schools to teach commercial 
subjects, domestic science, manual training and 
agriculture. 

The discontinuance of normal schools now in 
operation in Johnston and Castleton is advised, 
and the development of training courses in sec- 
ondary schools jis urged for the purpose of 
training teachers for the elementary schools and 
earlier years of junior high school. The report 
favors an increase in the school year to 36 
weeks, and agrees with the Carnegie report for 
a six years’ course in the elementary schools, 
and a six-year course in the high schools, “thus 
bringing the pupils into the junior high schools 
at the age of 12 to 15, rather than marking time 
in the seventh and eighth grades, as is the case 
with the eight and four system.” 

For revenue the commission recommends (1) 
10 per cent rather than 8 percent tax; (2) direct 
appropriation of $450,000; (3) income from per- 
manent school fund, totaling substantially $750,- 
000. Distribution tables are appended and the 
history of the state school funds is given in 
detail. 

MR. ROBBINS ELECTED. 


Mr. Frederick W. Robbins, of Lebanon, Pa., 
has been elected Superintendent of Schools at 
Williamsport, to succeed Mr. Charles Lose, re- 
signed. Of more than thirty candidates who 


NEW YORK CITY 


applied for the position, Mr. Robbins was the 
only educator seriously considered by the board 
of education. 

He is a Pennsylvanian by birth and was 
graduated from the Muncy Normal School in 
1885. Later he graduated from Bucknell Uni- 
versity and took advanced work in several east- 
ern universities. He has been principal of the 
South Williamsport High School for a number 
of years and has been connected with the 
schools of Montoursville and with the Muncy 
Normal School. Since 1901 he has been superin- 
tendent of the Lebanon schools. 

His appointment at Williamsport is for four 
years and carries a salary of $2,900 for the first 
year. 

lowa City, Ia. A reorganization of the public 
school system has been effected by which the 
grade school and high school have been placed 
under special supervisors. Mr. P. C. Packer has 
been appointed superintendent of the grade 
schools, and Mr. L. F. Meade has been made 
principal of the high school and superintendent 
of the entire school system. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The school board has voted 
to secure the services of expert educators for a 
survey of the school system. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Sept. 2-3-4. Annual Conference and Institute 
of Wisconsin Teachers of Industrial Subjects at 
Milwaukee. Warren E. Hicks, state superin- 
tendent of Industrial Education, Madison. 

Nov. 5-7. Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee. C. E. Patzer, president, Mil- 
waukee, 

Sept. 22-27. American Open-air School Asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia. 


The school board of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
passed a resolution providing that the superin- 
tendent of schools shall so arrange the school 
day for the next year that a special help period 
may be arranged for both the morning and after- 
noon sessions. The morning help period is in- 
tended to begin at 8:30 and close at 9:00 A. M. 
The afternoon period would begin at 1:00 and 
close at 1:30 P. M. A penalty period for infrac- 
tions of school discipline would be arranged for 
the last half hour of the day. All school ses- 
sions would be closed at 4:00 o’clock. 
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This book is filled from cover to 
cover with practical information on 
planning gymnasiums. 


It presents the most up-to-date ideas 
based on many years’ experience in out- 
fitting gymnasiums for Schools, Col- 
leges, Y. M. C. A.’s, Clubs, etc. 


It covers every phase in the construction, 
equipment and administration of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Training. Besides the gymna- 
sium proper, it thoroly treats such subjects as 
Swimming Pool 
Locker Rooms 
Locker Systems 


Special Exercise Rooms 

Auxiliary Gymnasium 

Examination Rooms 

Directors’ Offices Running Tracks 

Heat and Light Ventilation and Sanitation 
Water Heating and Filtration 


It makes a valuable reference and it’s free 
for the asking. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Gymnasium Outfitters — Steel Lockers 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A Che Editors Mail 


A SLATISTICAL INJUSTICE. 
To the Editor: 


In view of the widespread publicity given the 
report of the Federal Census Bureau on the 
average school attendance, per hundred inhabi- 
tants, of cities of the United States having a 
topulation of 30,000 and over, in which report 
Dubuque is given the lowest average attendance, 
it seems proper to make an explanation which 
will, perhaps, save us from the imputation of 
being devotees of illiteracy, or indifferent to the 
value of education. 


The statistics as given by the Federal Census 
Bureau, apply only to attendance in the public 
schools, taking no account of attendance in 
private and parochial schools. Practically half 
the children of school age in Dubuque attend 
the parochial schools. The total enrollment, in 
the two systems, for the past year is as follows: 
Public schools, 3,740; parochial schools, 2,948. 
This gives a total average daily attendance, in 
the two systems, of 5,984. Dividing this figure 
by the population of Dubuque, according to the 
census of 1910—38,494—-we get a percentage of 
15.5 instead of the unenviable one of 7.4. It is 
true, of course, that the inclusion of parochial 
and private school attendance would raise the 
percentage in all cities; but it is generally un- 
derstood that there is no other city where the 
percentage of children attending parochial 
schools is so large as it is in Dubuque. 


A report giving school attendance ought to 
give all the facts and not merely a part of them. 
It might be entirely proper to make a separate 
item of the private and parochial attendance, 
but in order to make the data of any value, the 
report should include all facts and should not 
leave a misleading impression upon the public 
mind. 








Yours respectfully, 
James H. Harris, Super 
Dubuque, Ia., Aug. 19, 1914. 
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By Cavitation Member 


of the 
| Rice Leaders of the 
World Association 


TUITION RULES. 


The Minnesota State High School Board has 
fixed the following rules for the payment of 
tuition in the high schools of the state: 


1. Tuition in the grades and in all the high- 
school subjeets, both academic and industrial of 
a central school shall be free to pupils resident 
in associated districts. 


2. Tuition in the academic subjects of a high 
school shall be free to all high-school pupils 
resident in the state. 

3. Tuition in academic subjects in the grades 
below the high school may be charged to the 
parents of non-resident pupils. (The term non- 
resident designates pupils not residing in the 
central district or in associated districts). 


4. Schools authorized to draw industrial aid 
($2,500 or $1,800) may charge the home district 
of non-resident pupils for instruction in agricul- 
ture, home economics, and manual training. 
Such charge for industrial instruction shall not 
apply to classes below the seventh grade. 


5. The rate of tuition charged home districts 


Shall not exceed one dollar and fifty cents per 


month in the seventh and eighth grades. 


6. The rate of tuition charged home districts 
for industrial tuition in a high school or in a 
high school department of a graded school shall 
not exceed two dollars per month for one indus- 
trial subject nor shall the monthly charge in any 
case exceed two dollars and fifty cents. 


7. In case the rate of special school tax in a 
district from which a pupil is registered equals 
or exceeds 15 mills, the rate of industrial tuition 
provided in these rules shall be reduced by one- 
half. 


County Rules. 


The board of education of Marion County, 
Indiana, has adopted the following rules for the 
county school teachers for the next school year: 

All teachers shall be at their schools by 8 
o’clock A. M. and remain until 4 o’clock P. M. 

Teachers shall remain at the school building 
during the noon hour and recess period. 

In case the teacher contemplates absenting 
himself from school, or is accidentally detained 
therefrom, he should at once inform the trustee. 
No school shall’ be dismissed for any day or any 


These are a few of the distinctions which | 
have recently come to the 


REMINGTON 


Typewriter 


The fact of ‘‘RECOGNIZED LEADERSHIP”’ 
| explains each and every one of them. 


When an association was formed of the World’s Leaders in 
| every line of trade, the invitation to join this association natu 
| rally came to the Remington. 

When the great Panama-Pacific Exposition came to choose 
the best typewriter for their work, they of course chose the |} 
‘Recognized Leader.” 

And when they searched for the best and most efficient 
medium through which to distribute the illustrated handbook 
of the Exposition, their choice fell naturally on the Remington 
Typewriter Company, one of the greatest sales organizations in 
the world, with its 658 salesrooms extending to every continent 
and every country. 

And, by the way, have YOU received one of these beautiful Expo- 


sition booklets ? Remember, they are distributed free, and you 
can get one by calling, or writing to the nearest Remington office. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere | 





Official Distributors of 
the beautiful Illustrated 
Handbook on the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition 


Official Typewriter 
f th 


of the 
Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition 





Company 


(Incorporated) 


part of a day without permission from the 
township trustee. 

Teachers will not receive pay for attending 
township institute unless they attend the instt- 
tute all day. Failure to attend either county or 
township institutes will be considered a lack of 
professional interest. (Professional interest will 
be considered in giving success grades by the 
county superintendent.) 

Teachers shall have a daily program which 
shall be placed where pupils can see it. 

Teachers shall make a report to the superin- 
tendent on such blanks as he may furnish, and 
at such times as he may request. 

Teachers must exercise a watchful care over 
the conduct and habits of their pupils during the 
times of relaxation and play; especially. forbid 
disorder and rude conduct in the schoolhouse. 

The board encourages clean athletics in the 
schools of the county. However, all athletics 
should be subordinate to other school work, and 
games should not be played during the school 
week (without the consent of the township 
trustee). 


Special Studies. 

Alameda, Cal. A course in Domestic Chemis- 
try has been added to the high-school curri- 
culum in the belief that a working knowledge of 
the chemistry of foods and domestic supplies 
generally is of great importance to those who 
are housekeepers at the present time and to 
the students who will in the near future fill the 
places of housekeepers in their homes or places 
of employment, 

Dallas, Tex. A school for deaf and dumb chil- 
dren has been established. The school is in- 
tended for the smaller children and is isolated 
from the other classes. 

Plans have been made by Supt. W. M. David- 
son of the Pittsburgh public schools, to incor- 
porate “Safety First’ lessons in the curriculum 
for the fall term. The lessons will take the 
form of lectures and exercises. They have been 
arranged by a member of the City Fire Depart 
ment, who has for some time been delivering 
illustrated lectures on the prevention of fire. It 
is planned to make weekly visits to the school 
buildings of the city, assembling the pupils and 
delivering lectures on fire prevention and fire 
drills. 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 


The school board of Duluth, Minn., has refused to rescind its rules 
limiting the employment of new teachers to normal graduates who have 
had one or more years’ experience. A hot fight for repeal was made by 
friends of the local normal school who declared that the present rule 
is an injustice to normal graduates and an unnecessary limitation on the 
powers of the board and the superintendent. It was argued in defense 
of the rule, that it is intended to employ in Duluth only men and women 
who have the necessary training and who have proven by successful 
service in other schools that they are teachers. The rule will be dis- 
cussed again at a future date. 


The Portland, Ore., school board has nullified its policy of not ap- 
pointing married women by reelecting two teachers who had been 
dropped summarily. Both are superior teachers of long experience. 

North Yakima, Wash. The school board has taken action providing 
for a raise in the maximum salary of fourth-grade teachers to the present 
salary of teachers in the fifth grade. It is provided that the raise of 
any teacher in this grade, regardless of length of service, shall not be 
more than the customary $50. 


Atlanta, Ga. The school board, in line with the reorganization of 
the public school system, has taken steps providing for the preparation 
of details in the work to be done in the grammar schools and for definite 
supervision of the grade teachers. 


The plan calls for the supervision of the first, second and third 
grades by a primary supervisor; the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades by the assistant superintendent of schools. 

The supervisors will be expected to confer with the teachers and 
with each other relative to changes, and the results of the conferences 
will be made known to the superintendent who will have power to act 
finally. The new arrangement has been inaugurated with a view of giv- 
ing the superintendent more time to attend to the administrative duties 
of the office by the shifting of the petty details to subordinates. 

The school board of Boston, Mass., has fixed the salaries of tem- 
porary teachers of salesmanship for the year ending Aug. 31, 1915, as 
follows: Day high schools, temporary teachers of salesmanship, per 
period, $2.00; evening high schools, temporary teachers, per period, $2.00; 
continuation schools, temporary assistants, per half day, $2.00. 


A report of the Penny Provident Association of West Des Moines, 
la., for the past year, shows that the pupils in the public schools have 
saved $10,275, a substantial increase over the $6,398, which they saved in 
1902 when the Association was organized. The Association furnishes the 
principals of the schools with stamps, each representing the value of one 
cent. Books are also provided with spaces for fifty stamps. When filled 
they are taken to the savings banks, and an account is opened for fifty 
cents. It is said that the efforts of the children in saving have led the 
parents to follow their example. 


Holyoke, Mass. A swimming school is in process of construction in 
the high school. The completion of the pool will mean that all pupils 
in the school will be required to learn the art before the completion of 
the course. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE NOTES. 


The American School Hygiene Association has announced its annual 
convention for 1914, and has fixed the dates for the meeting for Sept. 
22-27, at Philadelphia. 

Fort Dodge, Ia. Physical education for girls in the public schools has 
been extended thru the employment of a woman instructor to take charge 
of the work in the high school. 

Racine, Wis. The school board has taken action for the continu- 
ance of the open-air school, which was begun as an experiment about 
four months ago. Thru reports of persons interested, the board found 
that the school is doing a great amount of good and that the need of it 
is clearly demonstrated. Miss Cora M. Chadwick was reelected as super- 
visor of the work. 

Chico, Cal. A four-room open-air school has been added at the State 
Normal School. 


Medical Inspection. 
. Franklin, Pa. The school board has provided for asystem of medical 
inspection with the appointment of Dr. J. Irwin Zerbe as inspector. Dr. 
Zerbe’s duties will include the examination of teachers and pupils, the 


‘nspection of the water supply and the sanitary conditions of the school 
buildings. 


Dubuque, Ia. A recent report of the school nurse, submitted to the 
School board, shows that very effective work has been done during the 
Past year in safeguarding the health of school children, raising the 
standard of hygiene, preventing epidemics of contagious diseases, and 
assisting the parents in the homes. Very few cases of contagious dis- 
eases were reported and one new school building had a perfect record 
for health. The most common physical defects and the percentage of 
children affected were: Vision, 44; teeth, 38; tonsils, 26; adenoids, 15. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. The school board, upon the recommendation of 
the special committee appointed to investigate the subject, has approved 
the plan for a medical inspection system including a corps of nurses. 
The sum of $4,000 is provided, in the recommendation, to carry on the 
work. The purpose of the medical inspection system is to discover and 
to bar from school attendance all children who may be afflicted with a 
contagious disease. Responsibility for the proper treatment is left with 
the parents. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board has recently adopted a resolution 
ordering the discontinuance of its policy of naming school buildings for 
members of the board while still in office. All school buildings named 
after present members are to be renamed according to a plan to be de- 
vised by the committee on teachers and schools. 


_ Winona, Minn. The school board has continued the practice of sell- 
‘ng books to pupils in the schools and has elected Miss Kressin as 
director in charge. 

The school board of Erie, Pa., has discontinued the practice of desig- 
nating school buildings by number. Hereafter all schools will be named 
after men prominent in the history of the United States or in the school 
affairs of the city. A total of eighteen buildings is ‘nvolved in the change. 


From an Editorial by Arthur 
Brisbane in the New York Even 
ing Journal. 








HE question today is not—‘‘Shall I install a 


Vacuum Cleaner?” but, What Vacuum 


Cleaner shall I install ?”’ 


SPENCER TURBINE 
VACUUM CLEANERS 


are in daily service in the most prominent buildings, sky- 





and educational institutions of the country. 
That’s 


because the Spencer Turbine Cleaner is not a novelty, but a proven, 


scrapers, 


More schools use the Spencer system than any other make. 


practical solution of modern sanitation problems. 


To take out all the dirt—to clean a schoolroom thoroughly — it is 
With 


the efficient patented Spencer swivel tool he can clean a room more 


essential that the janitor make the rounds of the room himself. 
quickly and thoroughly than by any other method. He can reach 
the smallest corners where dust collects, and no matter how swiftly he 


moves, the strong suction devours dirt wherever it passes. 


The marvelous simplicity of the Turbine itself makes it the most 
practical, economical vacuum cleaner ever perfected. Built with but 
a single running part, it runs on a minimum of power, with a mini- 
mum of friction and wear. And it gives uniform vacuum in every 


part of the largest buildings. 


| The Spencer system reduces janitor expense—operating expense— 


| and pays for itself in no time. You owe it to yourself—to the 
| health of your pupils to in- 
vestigate the 


ther. Send 


Spencer fur- 


for complete 
information, including lists 
of more than one thousand 


installations. 





The Spencer Turbine 
Gleaner Co. 


| HARTFORD, CONN, 


3H, P. 1-Sweeper Outfit 
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Teaching Made Easier 
for the Teacher 


Teaching botany, geography, natural history, etc., has become 
much easier since instructors have learned to use the projection 
Important points under discussion are indelibly 
stamped on the pupil’s mind with the brilliant illustrations thrown 


Bausch lomb 


instrument. 


by a 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
Model C—$30.00 and up. 
Unusual clearness of image—the absence of all parts likely to get 


out of order and the fact that it works with gas or acetylene as 
well as electricity, makes the Balopticon the ideal instrument for 


classroom use. 


Use it for serious studies—use it for frivolous entertainments 
use it as often as you like—the Balopticon is built to stand hard 


wear and tear—all you want to give it. 


Send for our interesting booklet on The Balopticon. 


Bausch £3 Jomb Optical ©. 


SSI ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago 





At its last meeting the board at Detroit, Minn., 
took an advanced step in providing for the wel- 
fare of the children by appointing a school 
matron. The woman who holds this position 
will devote most of her time to several lines of 
work which janitors cannot ordinarily do. She 
will go over desks, chalk racks, window sills, 
mouldings, etc., frequently with a damp or 
chemically sanitary cloth. She will maintain a 
constant fight against dust and untidiness for 
the sake of the children’s health as well as the 
appearance of the buildings. During the noon 
period she will be in charge of the lunch room 
and playrooms, and devote herself to the com- 
fort and orderliness of the children. 

Corvallis, Ore. The school board has fixed 
the tuition fee for non-residents in the first 
eight grades at $22.50 per year. 

The school board of Port Arthur, Tex., has 
adopted the use of requisitions in ordering sup- 
plies. All bills to be allowed by the finance 
committee must be ordered by the property and 
supplies committee, by a properly drawn requisi- 
tion. Goods must be receipted for on delivery. 
The new system is intended to place a check on 


promiscuous buying and to eliminate errors to a - 


great extent. 

Port Arthur, Tex. The school board has 
raised the entrance age of children in primary 
grades from five to six years. Children enter- 
ing the schools in September must have been 
six years of age prior to March ist; those who 
enter during the midwinter term, must have 
been six years old on or before July 1st. No 
child under this age will be permitted to enter 
school, even upon payment of tuition. In the 
past it had been the custom to allow children 
five years of age to enter the schools upon the 
payment of a tuition fee of $1.50 per month. 
For these, no apportionment is received from 
the state. 

The board of education of Tonawanda, N. Y., 
with the opening of schools, notified patrons of 
the public schools that the compulsory vaccina- 
tion law would be rigidly enforced. The action 
has been taken to guard against an outbreak of 
disease similar to the one which visited the city 
last year. 

The school board of San Bernardino, Cal., has 
taken steps to provide medical and surgical at- 


j 





An 


San Francisco 








tention, for children of parents who are unable 
to pay for their care. The board estimates the 
cost of education at $40 per year, per pupil. It 
has been pointed out that irregular attendance 
of the pupils reduces the amount provided by 
the state and the present action is intended to 
obviate this loss, 

Victoria, Tex. The public schools, under the 
direction of Supt. G. W. Page, opened with 
eleven grades for the new school year. Ten 
grades were formerly included in the course. 

A bill providing for the state publication of 
textbooks used in Michigan schools has been 
prepared and will be introduced in the state 
legislature. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

The Senate of the Georgia Legislature has 
voted down the McCrory textbook bill by which 
the state was to have undertaken the printing 
and publishing of books for use in the schools. 


Mr. John Lanyon, for many years connected 
with the Central News Agency of London, has 
recently compiled a new census in regard to the 
systems of shorthand used inthe London Parlia- 
mentary Press Gallery, and which shows an 
overwhelming predominance of Isaac Pitman 
writers. Mr. Lanyon in concluding his article 
says: “Perhaps never before in the history of 
Parliamentary reporting has there been such a 
call for accurate reporting as there is today; 
and never before have shorthand writers in the 
yallery been more capable than they are at the 
present time.” The returns shown from the in- 
vestigation are as follows: Jsaac Pitman, 128; 
Taylor, 4; Gurney, 2; Sloan -Duployan, 3. 


Springfield. Ill. The school board has recent- 
ly adopted the following books: Forman’s Ad- 
vanced American History; Bergen & Caldwell’s 
Practical Botany (Ginn); Linville & Kelley’s 
General Zoology (Ginn); Smith’s Elementary 
Chemistry; Bacon’s Elementary yrammar; 
Howe’s Essentials in Early European History 
(Longmans-Green). 

Fond du Lac, Wis. Shutts’ revised geometry 
(Atkinson) has been adopted for the high school 
in place of Wentworth’s book. Birch’s Rapid 
Calculation Pad was also adopted for the com- 
mercial department. 






Efficient 
Fire Alarm 


is most essential to the safety of pupils 
and their teachers in every school building. 


To Be Efficient the signal 
must be simultaneous in every~ 
part of the building, distinctly audible, 
different from the program signals, reli- 


able in operation, and with provision 
for Fire Drills. 


Hloltzer - Cabot Systems are Efficient 








SEND FOR BULLETIN NO. 


CHICAGO 








151 JS. 





The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE 





OFFICIAL EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
OF IMPORTANCE. 
Guide to Safety. 

By Frank W. Miller. Octavo, 64 pages; paper. 
Ohio State School Department, Columbus, O. 

This little pamphlet is a very complete discus- 
sion of ordinary dangers which confront men 
and women in everyday life. It is written sim- 
ply and interestingly so that it may be read by 
children from the fifth grade upward or may be 
used by teachers in the upper grades and the 
high school for daily safety talks. Every possi- 
ble form of dangerous utility, from railroads to 
farmers’ self-binders, is included. The chap 
ters on street-cars and street dangers and on 
fires are particularly well written and sugges- 
tive. 

Simpler English Grammar. By Patterson Ward- 
low. University of South Carolina Quarterly, 
July, 1914. A plea for more sensible grammar 
teaching. 

Material for Arithmetical Problems. Issued by 
Reference Division, New York City Board of 
Education. A discussion of the problems of re- 
lating arithmetical problems more closely to 
daily life of children and community. Contains 
list of problems adapted to New York. 

Laws Relating to Mothers’ Pensions. Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 
Publication No. 7. Complete texts of all moth 
ers’ pension legislation in the United States, 
Denmark and New Zealand. Contains, also, 
helpful notes, and explanations of the adminis- 
tration of the laws. 

The Tangible Rewards of Teaching. Bulletin 16, 
United States Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A compilation of actual salaries paid 
in cities, country school districts, colleges, ete. 

Superintendent’s Report, Mannington, W. Va. A 
statistical resume of the Mannington schools for 
1912-18. Contains, also, a discussion of local 
problems and recommendations by Supt. David 
A. Ward. 

Educational Legislation of 1914. Bulletin 570, 
University of the State of New York, Albany. 
N. Y. This is a carefully annotated reprint of 
the new school laws passed in 1914. It was pre 
pared by Dr. Frank B. Gilbert, Chief of the Law 
Department. 
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exponent in that line. 


or else use none. 





317-323 E. 34th St. 






HIGH-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Aurora, Ill. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. A. S. Kingsford, the course of study at the 
West High School has been revised to include 
five four-year courses in three sections, includ- 
ing commercial, college preparatory (scientific 
and classical), and industrial arts—manual- 
training and household arts. 

Lynn, Mass. The school board has raised the 
tuition fee for non-resident pupils of the high 
school to $100 for the next school year. 

Spokane, Wash. The school board has au- 
thorized the lengthening of the school day in 
the high schools by one period. The daily ses- 
sions, as rearranged, begin at 8:30 instead of 
%:00, and close at 2:45 instead of 2:30 P. M. 

Supt. Bruce M. Watson, in explaining the 
changes said: 

“This schedule provides for seven school 
periods per day instead of six, as formerly. It 
does not contemplate more subjects or heavier 
programs for pupils, nor generally for teachers. 
The seven-period system makes possible a 
school program caring for the numerous activi- 
ties of a complex high-school organization to 
better advantage than the six-period plan. It 
also enables a pupil to choose his program to 
better advantage. 

“The new plan gives every pupil one more 
period for study in school under conditions bet- 
ter for study than most homes afford, and also 
affords better opportunities for consultation be- 
tween pupils and teachers.” 

Seattle, Wash. The school board has adopted 
a resolution providing for the separation of boys 
and girls at the Broadway High School with the 
opening of the new school year. Parents who 
do not approve of the separate classes have the 
right to ask that their children be sent to some 
other high school. 

Charlotte, N. C. The school board has 
adopted a resolution of a special committee pro- 
Viding that the superintendent be directed to 
offer three courses in the high school: first, a 
8eneral course as heretofore, including Latin, 
English, mathematics; second, a science course 
i which botany, physiology, or some other 
Scientific subject may be offered in place of 
Latin; third, a commercial course to include 
bookkeeping, stenography and typewriting. 








SEEING IS BELIEVING 


Motion pictures as an aid to modern methods of teaching are universally recognized as the greatest 


However, bear in mind that motion pictures poorly projected on the screen lose their value as an educator; 
and, besides, are injurious to the eyes. 


Either be a leader and project pictures perfectly, which can be accomplished by using Simplex machines, 


The salient features of the Simplex which make it especially suitable for use in school rooms are that it is -- 
Absolutely fireproof. 

Rock-steady and flickerless. 

Extremely simple to thread and operate. 
Has a low cost of upkeep. 
Guaranteed for one year. 


Silent in operation, a very important feature in connection with projecting ap- 
paratus for educational institutions for which the Simplex is famed. 


A card will bring our new catalog S. 


Made and Guaranteed by 


The Precision Machine 


Elgin, Ill. The school board has raised the 
tuition fee of non-resident students in the high 
school from $40 to $60. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has 
amended its rules relating to teachers in the 
high schools, to read as follows: 


Class A teachers, in each high school, shall 
consist of nine teachers, unless otherwise or- 
dered by the board. They shall be appointed in 
the usual manner as head teachers in the follow- 
ing departments of high-school instruction: 
English, mathematics, history and civics, ancient 
languages, modern languages, biological sciences, 
physical sciences, business, manual training. 

In case less than nine teachers are appointed 
to Class A in any high school, two or more de- 
partments may be grouped under one head. One 
member of the class shall be named as vice- 
principal. 

Class B will consist of the remaining teachers 
in such schools. 

Teachers of Class A, for the first year, will 
receive $1,620, with increases of $90 per year 
until a maximum of $2,160 is reached. Class B 
teachers will receive for the first year of service, 
$840.00 with increases of $60.00 per year until 
the maximum of $1,620 is reached. 

The rules provide that entrance salaries shall 
be fixed by the committee on examination and 
appointment, subject to the approval, rejection 
or amendment of the board. 

An opinion rendered by Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education J. B. Betts of New Jersey 
on August 6th is to the effect that a school dis- 
trict not only has to provide transportation for 
pupils to the nearest high school, but must also 
furnish this transportation in advance to save 
parents advancing any money. An exception to 
the rule is permitted when the transportation is 
by trolley and it is not possible to furnish 
transportation in advance. 

The decision was given in answer to appeals 
from Maurice Lippincott and J. H. Stevenson, 
residents of Springfield Township. Burlington 
county. They had sent their children to the 
high school at Pemberton, paying transportation 
expenses and collecting the amount from the 
school board. The state official held that the 
district should provide th accommodation. 

Northampton, Pa. The school board has fixed 












Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK 


the tuition fee for non-resident pupils of the 
high school at $5 per month. 

Champaign, Ill. A course in bookkeeping has 
been added to the high-school curriculum. 


Wausau, Wis. The school board, at a recent 
meeting, discussed a plan for the segregation of 
the boys and girls in chemistry. It is the pur- 
pose of the board to give the boys more practi- 
cal and the girls more household chemistry. 


Mt. Vernon, Wash. A frame building has been 
constructed on the high-school grounds to house 
the commercial department and the chemistry 
laboratories. The building will provide accom- 
modations for classes in bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, commercial arithmetic and 
law, and penmanship. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


The school board of Portland, Ore., has re- 
cently restored to its building contract forms an 
arbitration clause which permits disputes be- 
tween contractors and the architect of the board 
to be decided by a committee of three. The board 
had ordered the clause removed so that the 
architect became the sole judge of disputed in- 
terpretations of specifications and of other dif- 
ferences. It was found, however, that the dis- 
satisfaction of the building contractors pre- 
vented satisfactory adjustments. 


Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, superintendent of school 
buildings of the New York City school system, 
has worked out a plan whereby a swimming pool 
may be constructed in each of the new build- 
ings at an estimated cost of from $10,000 to 
$13,000. A filtration plant has been included for 
maintaining the water in a sanitary condition. 


The school board of Council Bluffs, Ia., has 
taken a blanket indemnity insurance policy to 
protect all of its two hundred employees against 
accidents which occur in the service of the 
schools. The new Iowa compensation law makes 
school districts liable for accidents to teachers, 
principals and janitors just as manufacturers 
and merchants are liable for their employees. 
The policy of the Council Bluffs school board ts 
based on earning power of the teachers anc 
other employees and the premium amounts to 
$240 annually. 
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CHARTsS | 





McConnell’s A.B.C. Primary Reading Chart | 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart 
McConnell’s Language Chart 

McConnell’s Complete Chart 


These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply 


Houses, or write to 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4330 Market Street 


SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE 
ESCAPE. 


Conceded by 
leading School | 
Boards, Archi- | 
tects, and Fire 
Chiefs to be the | 
best in the world. | 
All step-escapes | 
are necessarily | 
dangerous. One | 
falls, another 
stumbles over the 
fallen, and anoth- 
er, breaking 
limbs and crush- 
ing out lives in 
the mad rush 
from smoke and 
flame. 

In the Kirker- 
Bender there is 
no stumbling, no 
falling, every- 
body slides to 
safety. 

Especially suited 
to women and child- 

ren. 


Illustrated 
booklet free. 
Write to-day; 
your letter may 
save a life. 





Oevered with § Patents. 


DOW FIRE ESCAPE WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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A Catalog of Science Apparatus and Materials. 

The catalog of a progressive firm that markets 
its goods largely thru the mails is truly a sales- 
man on paper. By means of frankness and 
completeness in the descriptions, clearness in 
the illustrations and open statements of prices, 
it makes possible buying at long range with as 
much assurance of satisfaction as by means of 
agents or visits to the stockrooms of a concern. 

Such a modern and thoroly helpful catalog is 
the “1914 Buying List” of the Chicago Appara- 
tus Company. It lists several thousand items 
of apparatus, and materials for school and col- 
lege laboratories, and illustrates, describes and 
prices each fully and accurately. 
a buyer’s encyclopedia of standard goods for 
physics, chemistry, biology, agriculture, zoology. 
For the files of school-board purchasing agents 
and heads of science departments, it is invalu- 
able. Copies may be had upon postcard re- 
quest to Chicago Apparatus Co., 34 South Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Motion Picture Machine Catalog. 
“Made like a chronometer” is a phrase which 
has been applied by enthusiastic motion picture 
operators to the new “Simplex” projecting ma- 


chine made by the Precision Machine Co., of 
New York. The apparatus is fully described 
and illustrated in a new catalog just issued. 
School authorities will find the sections of the 
catalog devoted to the detailed des¢ription of 
the .intermittent motion, film trap, revolving 
shutter, take-up and optical system of value in 
making selections for high schools, social and 
lecture centers, etc, 

The catalog has one feature that will com- 


mend it particularly, 
as motors and 
plainly priced. 


All of the models, as well 
miséellaneous attachments, are 


Jameson's Anatomical Plates 

Evans’ Arithmetical Series 

Wilkinson New Agricultural Series 
Baker's U. $. Historical Geography Maps 
Modern Physiology and Hygiene Chart 
New National Agricultural Chart 








It is in reality, 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





129 Michigan St. 


The GEM 


is sharp. 
the lead. 
the same. 
That is one reason for the failur* 


not practical 


try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Copies of the catalog will be sent to any, in- 
terested person upon application. 


A NEW SCHOOL WINDOW. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the win- 
dows are the most important feature of the mod- 
ern classroom. Upon the windows, the school 
depends for light, ventilation and protection 
against the severities of the weather. Even tho 
schoolmasters and school hygienists have long 
understood the necessity of good design in win- 
dows, it is a strange fact that, until two or 
three years ago, practically no changes or im- 
provements had been demanded in window 
frames or sashes. The coming of the open-air 


“4s 





AMERICAN SCHOOL WINDOW. 


Give Your Students An Opportunity 





GET A BINDER 








FOR YOUR COPIES OF 


The American School Board Journal 


Price 85 Cents Postpaid 








THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


«Milwaukee, Wis. 


PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 


You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 
When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 
of many machines. 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 

























to use practical wood working machines 
that are giving satisfaction in the most 
up-to-date and progressive factories. 
CRESCENT machines are the kind you 
should buy. 

Send today for complete catalog tell- 
ing about our splendid line of band saws, 
saw tables, jointers, shapers, planers, 
planers and matchers, borers, disk grind- 
ers, variety woodworkers, Universal 
woodworkers, swing saws. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE COMPANY 
6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 





INKWELLS 


The E-S. CO. Inkwell is without 
any question the best inkwell pro- 
position on the market. It is in- 
expensive. Requires no castings. 
Easily cleaned. Made in four sizes 
to fit any desk and in either the 
narrow or wide mouths. 


Price 





Per Doz. 
Complete 
40c. 


We especially recommend our 
wide mouth bottle as shown by the 
cut. It will accommodate any 
penholder without smearing it 
with ink. The neck of the bottle 
is particularly low so that it does 
not stand up in the way. Made 
in four sizes. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 

COMPANY 

PAINESVILLE, OHIO 












They are 


school has been the first cause of attention to 
window design as applied to schools. 

The average schoolroom window, fitted with 
wood frames, mullions and sash, has a glass sur- 
face which is equal to only 80 per cent of the 
total openings in the masonry of the structure. 
Even the most favorable design, whereby steel 
has been introduced in the mullions, has been 
able to raise the glass area to 85 per cent only. 
As compared to this loss of 15 to 20 per cent, @ 
new window has been recently offered for 
school use in which the actual reduction if 
lighting area is only 4 per cent. The windo 
which is known as the “American Special” has 
a number of qualities which make it of particu 
lar value for school use. 

The entire window is built of steel and brags 
The steel frame, which is only %” deep at thé 
head, 2” at the sides and 2%” at the sill, is fitg 
ted with brass weather-proofing cells. The sash 
proper is solid steel and so narrow that thé 
glass is apparently sashless. 

The glass proper is in three parts of whicl 
the lowest is stationary as a draft deflector ane 
the two upper pieces are movable. They a 
hung on a weightless operating device, so 
ranged that the action is reciprocal, the uppé 
sash dropping as the middle sash is raised, ané 
vice-versa. 

The manufacturers declare the window to Bi 
fire, storm and dustproof, non-binding, withow 
rattle and easily locked in any position. 

To school authorities, the draft deflecting see 
tion and the reciprocal action of the uppé 
sashes for ventilation will appeal strongly. 

Complete information, blue prints and pricé 
will be sent to anyone interested who will 
dress the American Window and Door Compan 
14 Bast Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Seattle, Wash. Dr. Ira C. Brown, medie 
director of the public schools, will shortly com 
pile a report for the school board on the w0 
of the special schools for defective childré 
cperated by the school district. A psychologi 
and medical laboratory has been opened in & 
old school-board building on the Central schoa 
grounds. 
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BUY NOW! 


Moulthrop Movable School Seats 





The New Standard 
For Grade and Special Work 





Langslow, Fowler Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SILENT GIANT 


NOT IN 
ANY TRUST OR 
COMBINATION 




















Insured for a lifetime 
against all 


Defects and Breakages 


Get the Desk that will give you 
STRENGTH, SERVICE AND SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and School Supplies 


Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 





These Three are the Two Principal 
Factors of the Ideal School 
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American Steel 
Automatic Desk 





American Steel 
Adjustable Desk and 
Chair 





120 pages of valuable information 


American Steel Sanitary Desks 


Electrically welded and warranted unbreakable 


IRST, desks that are pleasing and neat in,design and they are guar- 
Fk anteed to last a lifetime. Desks that will seat the pupils in such 

manner that they will take pleasure in coming to school, and these 
desks are of such neat construction that the pupils will always be pleased 
to keep them in a spick and span condition. The desks have been endorsed 
by prominent instructors and physicians everywhere who have sent us 
pleasing testimonials regarding the HALF MILLION AMERICAN 
STEEL SANITARY DESKS now in use. Ask for Book A-8. 


ECOND, BLACKBOARDS AND SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. These 
S small items, which assist to produce the ideal schoolroom are listed in 

a ready reference manner in our 120 page fully illustrated catalog A-38. 
This is not a mere price sheet, but a valuable guide of information for the 
economical purchaser of school furniture. 


American Seating Company 


General Offices; 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
Display and installation services 

BOSTON PITTSBURG 

and forty other large cities. 




















NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
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TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





Most Popular 
Strongest, Amusement Apparatus 
ever Invented 
Safest, 
Most Durable 
Apparatus 
Manufactured 


Pat. Jan. 12, 1809 


Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 
City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 


Ww. Ss. TOTHILL (Established 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Srhool Board Journal 


in every 


Playground 















make 


eyes. 


of a Century. 


order is a 








Hygienic and dust- 
less qualities make 
it most sanitary chalk 
on the market. - - 











E. W. A. ROWLES 


A 327-331 So. Market St. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Play Day Stories. 

By Sarah Orne Jewett. Edited by Katherine 
H. Shute. 102 pages. Price, 25 cents. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

Six stories, telling of play days in the lives 
of boys and girls. If girls should forget them 
selves and brag that they have four stories all 
to themselves, the boys could retort that the 
stirring nature of “The Woodchucks” the “The 
Desert Islanders’’ more than makes good the 
smaller number. 

Thanks of all readers will go out to the editor 
for putting in the four touching dedications 
found in four of the author’s books. Of the two 
illustrations, one is of Miss Jewett’s lovely face; 
the other of her life-long home, a beautiful old 
house in South Berwick, Maine. 

The words, biographical sketch, do not stare 
readers in the face. But, in “A Story about a 
Story Writer’ we may read of Miss Jewett’s 
lovely environment in her girlhood, of her fath- 
er’s fine influence upon forming the character 
of his daughter, of her relatives, ola and young, 
of her reading, till we understand how she be- 
came the interpreter of what life was really like, 
in the last century, in New England country 
places. 


Modern Prose and Poetry for Secondary 
Schools. 

Edited by Margaret Ashmun 327 pages 
Price, 85 cents. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Margaret Ashmun, M. A., is doing remarkable 
work in aiding those who teach college English 
Her latest book “Modern Prose and Poetry for 
Secondary Schools,” is edited with notes, study 
helps and reading lists that are of great value 
to the teacher, and which tend to make the 
study of English by the student a joy. Not the 
least useful is an appended list of modern books 
for home reading. We can heartily recommend 
this latest labor of Miss Ashmun. 


T HE RE i is a : aaa difference i in School Desks, altho 
to the casual observer all desks are alike. This 
is not true and we would like an opportunity of 


showing you the superior construction of the HANEY SCHOOL 
DESKS. or any other School or Church Furniture that we 


Here is what we will do. We will advise with you, co-operate 

with you and aid you all we can in any of your 
needs. We will 
our particular School Furniture and make you 
some prices that we believe will open your 


We have concentrated on this business a third 


in and what to leave out of Pupils’ Desks, 
Church and Assembly Seating, Recitation Seats, Bookcases, 
Tables, etc., to have them just right. 


We wish to say that we can and will save you money on | 
anything a wish to purchase in these lines. Ove trial 
l 


See | OFFICES: 
Haney School Furniture Co., “Mien? 


ROWLES’ BORATED CHALK CRAYONS 


also tell you something about 


We think we know what to put 











“Chalk Talk” tells you 
allabout ROWLES 
CRAYONS. - - - 
Write for a copy and al- 
so for free samples of the 
crayons. 


—- Teo 
NEW IMPROVED 
‘*BESSEMER ”’ 








CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


Used NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
andsatisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


NOT ONLY BLACKBOARD 
=| BUT MAPS, GLOBES, 
| | Bexteeey =e ERASERS, ETC., AND 


FURNITURE 


Why not concentrate your purchases with us. 
Headquarters for school supplies. 


Write for new complete catalog. 


Atlas School Supply Co. 


3S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





STEEL 


NON - BREAKABLE — SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESKS AND AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Spell ABSOLUTE EMANCIPATION 
from all breakage troubles, and because of SANITARY 


design, conserve the health of the pupil Endorsed by 

highest Educational and Medical authorities. , 

Lighter Weight Lower Freight 
Guaranteed for Life 

Sold on Approval Prompt Service 


Steel Furniture Co. 
1488 Buchanan Ave. S. W. 


Grand Rapids, - Mich. 








Standard Song Classics. 


By Ralph L. Baldwin and E. W. Newton. 
Quarto, cloth, 176 pages. Price, 60 cents. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 

Standard Song Classics of the Musical Art 
Series is a song book for high schools, aca- 
demies and choruses of mixed voices. The ma- 
jority of the selections have a strong appeal 
thru beauty, melody and harmony. The selec- 
tions are intended to represent almost every 
emotion of which the human soul is capable, and 
in many different forms of music. Thirty-seven 
composers are represented. 


CITY SCHOOLS AND CITY COUNCILS. 
(Continued from Page 18) 

board of education of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
under the city charter was held to have author- 
ity to select school books without regard to the 
common council of the city, altho by statute city 
boards generally did not possess this power. In 
the same way the authority of the state super- 
intendent over the schools of a certain city may 
be reduced. The general law, for example, may 
provide that adopted textbooks shall not be 
changed for the term of three years without the 
consent of the state superintendent. Yet a city 
board of education by virtue of the city charter 
may be free from this supervision. The deci- 
sion in each case is a matter of construction, 
as the latest expression of legislative intent 
constitutes the law (93 N. W. 535). 

Constitutional Status of Public Schools. 

In considering the relation between city 
schools and city councils regard must always 
be had for the state constitution. The organic 
law of the state may establish uniform sys- 
tem of free public schools alike beyond the 


power of the municipality or the legislature to 
control. No better illustration of this fact can 
be found than the school system of Florida. It 
has been held that Article XII of the Constitu- 
tion of Florida, providing that each county 
shall be required to assess and collect annually 
for the support of public free schools therein a 
tax of not less than three mills nor more than 
five mills on the dollar on all taxable property 
in the same, constitutes a limitation upon the 
power of the legislature to authorize a levy for 
such purpose in excess of five mills; and this 
amount cannot be exceeded in any form or 
guise of taxation for the support of the public 
schools of a county. The constitution devised 
a complete scheme for the support of public 
free schools. Consequently any statute pur- 
porting to authorize a county to issue bonds 
payable from the general funds of the county 
for school purposes is unconstitutional (40 Fla. 
393). 

Likewise it has been decided that the legisla- 
ture has no power to authorize a municipality 
as such to issue bonds and to levy a municipal 
tax to pay them, when the proceeds are to be 
used for the purpose of erecting schoolhouses 
and maintaining a system of public free schools 
in the municipality; altho the city, as a tax dis- 
trict, may legally levy a special tax not exceed- 
ing the constitutional limit. Since an institu- 
tion for higher education does not fall within 
the uniform “system of public free schools” 
established by the constitution, a city as such 
may tax itself for the support of a college, if 
the power so to do has been delegated to it by 
the state (61 Fla. 508). 
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EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


School Boon Jounal 


LET’S DRINK CLEAN OR NOT AT ALL 
The Nelson Drink is the 


clean drink. 
We can prove it. 








. 


Our models will answer 
every requirement. 





Write to-day for Drinking Fountain Catalog to 


N.O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pueblo, Colo. Salt Lake City,. Utah. 


oe 
~J 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Memphis, Tenn. Houston, Texas. 





The inflexibility of a school system estab- 
lished by a constitution is further illustrated 
by the decision that the constitution, in provid- 
ing for the apportionment of the state school 
fund, contemplates only a distribution upon 
the basis of counties as units, and not upon the 
basis of particular schools as such units. It 
was also intimated in this case that the legisla- 
ture has no authority at all to distribute the 
general revenue fund for the support of public 
schools; and this proposition is undoubtedly 
correct, inasmuch as the constitution designates 
the various sources of school money without 
mentioning the general revenue fund, and thus 
impliedly excludes it (57 Fla..347). 

City Appropriations for City Schools. 

In certain cases it is illegal for a city to ap- 
propriate city money for the support of its pub- 
lie schools. In Florida, as we have seen, neither 
the city as such nor the legislature may make 
such appropriations, because the constitution 
forbids it (61 Fla. 508). The matter, however, 
generally resolves itself into the question 
whether the given tax or appropriation for the 
benefit of the city schools is technically for a 
municipal purpose. If it is not for a municipal 
purpose, then a city cannot legally levy a city 
tax or appropriate city funds therefor, altho 
the city may be empowered to levy a school tax, 
acting merely as the agent of the state in so 
doing. 

This distinction between city taxes or money 
and school taxes or money collected by the city 
is very important and is well illustrated in an 
early Kentucky case (8 Bush 607). Here it 
appears that the legislature in extending the 
limits of the City of Henderson exempted cer- 
tain farm land from “assessment and taxation 
by the city council.” Said property, however, 


was held to be subject to taxation by the city 
for school purposes, the court saying: “This can 
hardly be deemed a city or municipal tax. The 
tax is levied and collected by the municipal au- 
thorities because they are ex-officio common 
school officers for this particular district. The 
tax itself is a special common school tax and 
not a municipal assessment in any sense.” 

It is well settled that a statute empowering 
a city to establish public schools within its 
borders is not unconstitutional (103 S. W. 798, 
121 Am. St. Rep. 1002); for this properly may 
be included within municipal powers (1 Abbot 
Muniec. Corp. 702). Under such authority a 
city of course can levy a strictly city tax for 
the benefit of its schools to any extent permit- 
ted by the law. But the question remains 
whether the city can levy such a tax, when its 
charter is altogether silent upon the subject of 
public schools. That it may is supported by 
the dictum of a Georgia case (73 Ga. 686). 
“The question,” says the court, “is whether the 
City of Cartersville can erect a schoolhouse on 
a lot belonging to the city out of the funds of 
the city in the treasury. Unless there is some- 
thing in the charter of the city which forbids 
the building of schoolhouses then we think 
without express authority the city might build 
a schoolhouse, and that this is within the scope 
of the general power of a municipal corpora- 
tion.” The opinion here expressed is broader 
than the facts of the case required and may 
well be questioned; altho the judgment render- 
ed is undoubtedly correct, because a statute 
conferred on the city expresses authority “to 
aid in the building up of such schools as they 
may think proper.” 

It has been held that a school tax is not one 
for a municipal purpose, nor a “necessary ex- 
pense,” within constitutional or statutory pro- 





visions authorizing a levy for such purposes 
(30 8S. E. 118). That without constitutional or 
statutory authority a city cannot appropriate 
city money for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of city schools is forcibly announced by a 
decision of the Supreme Court of Louisiana (19 
So. 271); and this, it is submitted, is the cor- 
rect view. In this case suit was brought by cer- 
tain taxpayers of the town of Homer, 
Louisiana, to annul certain ordinances. of the 
city establishing a high school and appropriat- 
ing five mills of the 1895 taxes for its support. 
In declaring these ordinances invalid the court 
said: “Corporations are the creatures of legis- 
lative wills and can do no act not authorized 
by their charters, unless it is by implication 
necessary to carry out conferred powers. It 
cannot by its own act usurp powers not granted. 
A high school is not essential to municipal gov- 
ernment. A system of education is not a part 
of municipal regulation, and the power of the 
corporation to establish a public school cannot 
be inferred from any power necessary for muni- 
cipal existence.” 

City Supervision of School Expenditures. 

If a school be a mere department of a muni- 
cipality, the latter may appropriate as much 
or as little as it pleases for its maintenance, 
subject to possible limits established by law. If 
a school be a corporation distinct from a muni- 
cipality, there can be no city supervision of its 
expenditures, except by virtue of some constitu- 
tional or statutory provision. Such a provision 
may take any shape or form, and must be in- 
terpreted in the light of all enactments bearing 
upon the subject, the latest expression of legis- 
lative intent constituting the law. 

A decision of the Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan furnishes an example of city supervision 
of school expenditures (45 N. W. 585). Here 
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It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by 
with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 


It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, 


air flues or ducts, either metal, brick or stone. 


it appears that by local law the legislature of 
Michigan, in establishing the school system of 
Detroit, provided that the board of education 
should annually make an estimate of the 
amount of taxes deemed necessary for school 
purposes for the ensuing year, and should lay 
the same before the common council. It was 
then made the duty of the common council to 
place upon the tax rolls and cause to be levied 
the amount of such estimated expenditures, ex- 
cept for the purchase of lots and erection of 
new buildings. The amount of this estimate 
and tax was to be not less than four dollars per 
child, and if it exceeded five dollars the council 
might approve or disapprove of such excess. It 
was held that the city had no supervisory power 
over the funds of the board of education, except 
what was to be expended for the purchase of lots 
and the erection of schoolhouses. While the esti- 
mate did not exceed five dollars per child, the 
council was allowed to reject any item therein 
that was illegal, which in this case was for the 
purchase of free textbooks in the absence of leg- 
islative authority. Clearly nocouncil can be man- 
damused to levy taxes for an illegal purpose, no 
matter how small the entire appropriation de- 
sired may be. 


“THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION TO MUNI- 
CIPAL GOVERNMENTS AND COST 
ACCOUNTING IN EDUCA- 
TION.” 


(Continued from Page 16) 
and functional costs are itemized according to 
object of expenditure. As will be seen from the 
Rochester classification given below, it is much 
more inclusive and is based on a better analysis 
of functions than is the case with the schedule 
used by the United States Government. The 
Rochester classification distinguishes between 


Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost — 
Maximum Results 


ventilating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air pipe or duct. Pipe furnished 
free five feet from center of heater. All other systems require expensive independent foul 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 





ef 

“The Spirit of Progress” 
is exemplified in the Na- 
tion Wide Movement for 
better and more sanitary 
heating and ventilating of 
our schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The OLD 
DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATING SYSTEM IS 
DAILY GROWING IN 
DEMAND in every State 
in the Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and 
circulate the foul air in the 
room. 

It warms the room with 
pure fresh air and combines 
a duct or pipe to exhaust 
the vitiated or foul air. No 
other system does this. 

It does not require a sep- 
arate independent foul air 
flue of brick or metal as all 
other systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set 
up, and easy to regulate. 
All other systems are com- 
plicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring ex- 
pensive experts to repair ; 
other systems do. 








There’s no need of 


Glance at this photo. 
disinfectants, or expense for repairs or extra 


| ventilating system. “Ebinger’’ Closets are 

| built with ventilators; which carry off all 

| offensive odors and keep the atmosphere of 
the toilet fresh and pure. 


| “Ebinger” Urinals are just as durable, de- 
|| crease the cost of repairs, and ventilate the 
|| toilet room in the same way as do the 
| closets, THRU the fixture. 


Write for our catalog, illustrating and describing 
our line of VENTILATED Urinals, Closets and 
| Sanitary Drinking Fountains. 


THE D, A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG, CO, 


| COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


a syphon suction combined 


because it combines heater, 














Purchase of Books. 
Reference books 


general administration and the administration 
of the individual school. It also clearly separ- 
ates supervision from instruction, and super- 
vision from both forms of administration. By 
a re-grouping of sub-titles of both classifica- 
tions, however, they may be made to tell practi- 
cally the same story, and the Rochester admin- 
istration would have no difficulty in reporting 
satisfactorily to the United States Bureau of 
Education. 

The Rochester classification of expenditures 
is as follows: 


Miscellaneous. 
Teachers’ retirement fund 
Sinking fund 
Contribution, teachers’ ins. 
Tuition in private ins. 
Refund of tuition fees 
Stock. 
Stock—School books 
Stock—School supplies 
Stock—School equipment 
Total Cost—General Administration. 
Supervision of Instruction. 
Personal Service. 
Asst. Supt’s oftice 
Kindergarten 
General 


General Administration. 
Personal Service. 
Commissioners 
Secretary 
Clerks and assistants 
Superintendent 
Examiners and assistants Physical Education 
Attendance officers Music 
‘Supervising Janitor Art 
Supplies and Materials. Domestic Art 
Printing and stationery Domestic Science 
Office periodicals Manual Training 
Cleaning Vocational 
Commercial 
Atypical and Special 
Supplies and Materials. 


Miscellaneous 
Printing proceed., reports 
General Expenses. 


Postage Printing and stationery 
Telephone Kindergarten 
Cartage General 


Travelling Physical Education 
Advertising Music 

School Exercises Art 

Domestic Art 
Domestie Science 


Convention expenses 
Insurance 
Special services 
Incidentals 

Repairs and Replacements. 
Office equipment 


Manual Training 

Vocational 

Commercial 

Atypical and Special 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Your School Building is no better than its Plumbing 








Wolff Seat-operating School Closets 
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i Wolff Closets are made of Pageeie\ YA 
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Vitreous China ey 
a non-absorbent, unstainable ware Bie y 

{ which will positively not craze. 


3 Wolff Seats are of 


Extra Heavy Oak 


with Galvanized Cast Iron Re-enforcing 
Ring, which prevents warping, cracking 
and opening at the joints. 





Florence High School, Florence, Neb., J. J. Davey, Archt. 
Equipped entirely with products from the 


L.WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fifty-nine Years of Quality 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 





z GENERAL OFFICES SHOWROOMS 
601-627 West Lake Street 111 N. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
BRANCHES BRANCH OFFICES 
DENVER, COLO. ST. LOUIS, MO., 2210-2212 Pine Street 
TRENTON, N. J. CLEVELAND, OHIO, Builders Exchange 
OMAHA, NEB. CINCINNATI, OHIO, 506 Lyric Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. KANSAS CITY, MO., 1204 Scarrett Bldg. 
: DALLAS, TEXAS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Monadnock Bldg. 
Send for School Closet Circular ROCHESTER, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D.C., 1130 Woodward Bldg. 


DURING SEPTEMBER-- 











150 OF THESE a™ 


MURDOCK “BUBBLE-FONTS” 


IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL-YARDS 
OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


25 IN CINCINNATI SCHOOLS, 
PARKS, PLAY-GROUNDS 
and along the Public Streets. 














50 IN PITTSBURGH, ST. 
LOUIS and smaller cities. 


THOUSANDS OF THEM 


in small towns, villages, private 
and parochial schools and institu- 
tions from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 


THE MURDOCK 


ANTI-FREEZING 


BUBBLE-FONT 


is the strongest and best 
drinking fountain obtainable for 
SCHOOL - YARDS, and is made 
solely by 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


1853—(The Original Hydrant House)—1914 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Makers of Water Service Devices for More than 50 Years 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS 
































you can install one of these Corridor Bubblers with 
Shut-off in the corridors of your schools. 











Note the beauty and simplicity of the fountain. Just 
what you need for your schools. 







Write us today for our 1914 
Bubbler Catalog 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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INKWELL COMPANY 





SQUIRES 


You Are To Be The Judge 
In This Case 





Squires No. 2 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the market 
and more extensively used than any others. Our No. 8 fits the 
same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds about 50% more ink 
and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze 
but will nickle when so ordered. 





Squires No. 8 Inkwell 


Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or fit any hole from 
144 to 2% inches in diameter. It was designed especially to refit old desks. This Inkwell 
extends less than % of an inch above the surface of the desk, is nearly as good in this respect 
as a flush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. 

See last month's Journal for other styles. Write for illustrated .circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pat. Dec. 12, '05 


Pat. Jan. 19, '06 Pat. Nov. 14, ’11 





The story of the two holes in 
the ground is told in two words. 
Well! Well! The happy ending 
of the story of the unsightly and 
unsanitary holes in the school 
desks is also told in two words. 
Universal Inkwells! They are 
easily inserted. Adapt them- 
selves to holes which vary in size. 
The flange projects above the 
desk only 25/1000 of an inch. 
Covers any roughness at the 
Made of pressed steel, durable and sanitary. 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
order. Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 


“UNIVERSAL” 





Write for free samples today. 


edge of the hole. 
Handsomely nickel plated and improves the appearance of the desk. 


Let us send you sample and quote you price. 


We also make the “Cleveland” pressed steel ‘“‘flush top”’ 
Inkwell. 


CLEVELAND INKWELL CO. 


U. Ss. INKWELL CoO. 


Des Moines, lowa 





2092 E. 22nd Street, - o 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





General Expenses. 


Postage Domestic Science Fuel I 
Telephone Manual Training Cleaning S 
Travelling Vocational Supplies Get 
School Exercises Commercial Other janitors’ supplies I 
Convention Expenses Atypical and Special Lighting supplies 

Incidentals Textbooks for indigents (ieneral Expenses. 

Repairs and Replacements. Supplies for indigents Gas and Electric Lighting Ca, 
Office equipment General Expenses. Power purchased ( 
Books School Administration. Boiler insurance 
Psychological Equipment Postage Cartage I 

Purchase of Books. Telephone Rent I 
Reference books. Travelling Incidentals 

Total Cost—Supervision of Instruction. School Exercises Total Cost—Operation. ( 


School Administration and Instruction. 
Personal Service. 


Domestic Art 


Convention Expenses 
Transportation of pupils 


Supplies and Materials. 


Maintenance of School Plant. 
Repairs and Replacements. 


: bes ; Ch aa ee Grounds, walks and fences 
School Administration. Incidentals Build; 
beat . suildings . 
Principal’s office Rents Plant ’ , 
Teaching Repairs and Replacements. ' one no 
, ; Daa! ‘urniture ig’ 
Kindergarten Office Equipment. Rami ei a le 
Principal’s Office 4quipmen other than educ 1) Sry 
General ee » 1. ’ . 
. . ; Total Cost—Maintenance. an 
Physical Education Educational Equipment. Seelam 
Music Kindergarten Personal Service ‘ 
« . 4) 
Art General : Librarians and Assistants w; 
Domestic Art Physical Education Supplies and Materials ] 
Domestic Science Music Printing and stationery in 
Manual Training Art . Periodicals ie 
Vocational Domestic Art Miscellaneous th 
Commercial 


Atypical and Special 
Supplies and Materials. 


Domestic Science 
Manual Training 
Vocational 


General Expenses. 
Expressage and cartage 


* , Incidentals it 
School Administration. Commercial Repairs and Replacements. a 
Printing and stationery Atypical and Special Books ws 
Teaching. Total Cost—School Adininistration and Equipment od 
Kindergarten Instruction. Binding 
General Operation of School Plant. Purchase of Books. 
Physical Education Personal Service. Books k 
Music Janitor Total Cost—Library. 5 
Art Other employees _ 


Total Cost of Conducting School. 
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Clow Bubble Cup Drinking Fountains Architect: 
are installed thruout F. 8. BARNUM 


CLEVELAND TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Sanitary Engineer : Plumbers: 
W.W. NIXON POPLOWSKY & HIRSH 





All Toilet Rooms are equipped with Clow 
(Madden Patent) Automatic Water Closets 


The Better the Plumbing the Better the School 


Education and sanitation are as inseparable as mental and physical health. 
A large majority of modern school buildings make Clow’s the rule because Clow’s 
plumbing is famous for its durability, economy of water and perfect sanitation 


Visit the School Section of Marble Hall, the finest 


plumbing showroom in the world 


Send for School Plumbing Catalog 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


Lunch Rooms. 
Personal Service 
Supplies and materials 
General Expenses 
Repairs-Replacements 
Total Cost of Conduc. Lunch Rooms. 
Acquisition and Construction. 
Capital Expenditure. 
Grounds, walks and fences 
Buildings 
Plant 
Furniture 
Educational equipment 
Other equipment 
Total Cost—Acquisition and Construc- 
tion. 


An interesting detail of the Rochester system 
is that the register of claims records charges 
not only against the individual school but 
against the individual class, and in the case of 
special activities, such as vocational education 
and playgrounds, against special activities. It 
is easy therefore, under the Rochester system, 
to compare the costs of school with school, class 
with class, regular school activities with special 
school activities, and even subject with subject 
in the regular school course. With easily made 
computations of the amount of time occupied, 
the number and salaries of teachers employed, 
the value of material consumed, value of equip- 
ment itilized, the value of space occupied, ete., 
it should not only be easy to figure the pupil 
cost of education, but the pupil-hour cost of 
every subject in the school curriculum for every 
School and every grade. 


Educational Products Must Be Weighed. 


5 when every school system in the country 
feps not only a continuous record of the school 


areer of every child, but a continuous record 


MINNEAPOLIS 


of every child for the first ten years after leav- 
ing school, showing wherein he has succeeded 
and wherein he has failed, we shall be able to 
judge not only of the success of the financial 
administration of the schools but of the produc- 
tive administration of the schools. We shall 
be able to satisfy ourselves not only that our 
money is being spent for the things we think it 
is being spent fer, but we shall have some 
data to guide us in judging whether this money 
is being spent to good advantage. The patrons 
of the schools have a right to know the amount 
and character of the known human wastage 
rhich results from, or is not stopped by, the 
operation of the educational system. Until! this 
can be done we can make no computation as to 
the real cost which even approaches the truth. 
This viewpoint in no way disregards the 
spiritual value of education, which cannot be 
weighed, measured, or valued. We have not 
done our best, however, until we have weighed, 
measured and valued those products of educa- 
tion which lend themselves to quantitative com- 
parisons. 

As has been well said by Dr. Frank E. 
Spaulding: “The measurement of measurable 
edueational results by suitable standards need 
limit those results to the dimensions of the 
standards no more than the measurement of a 
child’s height limits his growth to the dimen- 
sions of the yard-stick.” 

It is my firm belief that every city adminis- 
tration, in so far as it has influence or legal 
authority, should insist on boards of education 
keeping such accounts and submitting such de- 
tailed estimates as are necessary for efficient 
administration and budget making. If the 
boards of education are entirely independent of 
the municipal government, then the taxpayers 
themselves should insist upon at least as ade- 


KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 





quate and as widely published information as is 
required of other city departments. 

Boards of education, no more than boards of 
health or departments of charity and correction, 


can continue to maintain their great influence & 


with and obtain large appropriations from the 
taxpayers unless they quickly adopt the very 
best and most efficient methods of accounting, 
recording and reporting. 


THE COST OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
(Continued from Page 19) 

the system had been bought direct by the board, 
separate from the general contract, and the bal- 
ance of the cost was in the general contract 
and not in evidence. This board member only 
had a record of the $6,000 and did not intend to 
mislead anyone in stating it as the cost of heat- 
ing and ventilating. From these illustrations it 
can be readily seen how dangerous it is to de- 
pend upon reported costs even when we believe 
the source to be reliable. 

The school board may then investigate the 
costs of schools, in lump sums, and will meet 
the same difficulties in finding how big the 
school is, what is included in the cost and how 
efficient it has been in service. It can readily 
be said that the figures I give are inaccurate 
and that my basis of computation is faulty. 
Change the figures to a more accurate basis and 
we are confronted by the same complications. 
There are many reported costs that are inter- 
esting in their completeness and evident ac- 
curacy and there are very many that are simply 
useless in their application to other work. We 
see a few records that show just what the items 
are and show that the cost is for the entire com- 
pletion of the enterprise but these are the ones 
that do not usually come down to the lowest 
costs quoted elsewhere. 
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Vacuum Cleaners 
For Schools 


We manufacture the largest line of Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plants and Truck machines on 
earth. A size and price to suit everyone. 


No matter how large the school, or how small; 
no matter whether it is piped for Vacuum Clean- 
ing or not, the “IN- 
Vv NCIBLE"’ is the 
most economical, most 
efficient Cleaner. 


Write for our free 
literature, mentioning 
approximate sey - 
Cleaner requirec 
shall be glad to send ae 
plete information. 


INVINCIBLE 
MFG. COMPANY 


806 Amberson Ave. 
Pittsburgh, 33 Pa. 





The Right Method. 

Every man likes to feel that he is getting 
just as much for his money as the other fellow. 
Efficient school boards will not lie down in the 
face of difficulty; they will go at it 
They will first engage an archi- 
tect of experience, integrity and one they feel 
sure will give thought and unprejudiced advice. 
They will first go over with him the preliminary 
plans and try to boil down the requirements to 
the lowest limit consistent with wholesome re- 
sults. They will see that space is not wasted 
and that the lines of the proposed work are 
economical in cubic When this is care- 
fully worked out by the architect along con- 
servative and the members are satisfied 
that no space can be cut out without hampering 
the working of the school, they that, so 
far, the work is right. 
economically or as elaborately as the conditions 
recommend, but once done this should be estab- 
lished as a fixed starting point. 

When plans and specifications are clear and 


in a more 
definite way. 


space, 
lines 


know 


precise and a good healthy competition is ob- 
tained, each bidder quoting on the same definite 
thing, it is conclusive proof of the lowest cost 
for the work under the prevailing conditions. 
The results are conclusive as far as 
concerned. No matter how we “juggle” the 
preliminary estimate into cost per pupil, per 
room, or per school, this test stares us in the 
face in flat dollars, and issupreme. If this con- 
tract price is higher than seems fair in compari- 
son to other schools it is more apt to be due to 
more expensive extravagant de- 
construction than it is to 
high prices for material and labor, altho there 
are times when contractors are all busy and 


price is 


material used, 
signs or more costly 


a Ee, ible, 
1 mh Neat and 
= a ot Costs no 


341-45 WN. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO 


“Iuvincible” 


They can do this just as. 


Steel Shelving is 
Sanitary, 
Fireproof, 
Adjustable, 


== Indestruct- 


“3 


more 
than wood. 
ao ee 
f' 


TOLEDO, 


will not take new work without large profits. 
This cost is one we should aim at from the first 
preliminary work rather than to attempt match- 
ing other reported costs of schoolhouses that 
are built under entirely different conditions 
and mostly for a different purpose. 

Many low costs are obtained by adopting in- 
ferior heating and ventilating systems and 
plumbing which proves insufficient and has to 
be replaced within a few years. There is no 
means of assuming a similar value for property 
in different localities and the evidence generally 
proves that every enterprise must stand on its 
own feet and must be analyzed by its own con- 
ditions until such time in its later development 
when responsible financial obligations will shift 
the burden to the contractors. 


The Need of Complete Plans. 


There are unlimited complications brought 
about by changing a well studied plan at the 
last minute in order to grasp an economy. It 
often leads to unforeseen difficulties in construc- 
tion that are not provided for in specifications 
with the corresponding unexpected costs; and it 
always makes the legal obligations in a contract 
hard to express clearly. Before contracts are 
signed the architect and the board are free to 
say and do without Afterwards, 
there are two parties to the contract, with equal 
rights according to the legal record in plans, 
specifications and contract. If these legal rules 
are conflicting or are violated by either party, 
complications and trouble may result from that 
time on. It is easier to consider all points so 
well that changes need not be made and then 
stand flat on the plans. 

A sculptor starts his work by roughing out 


interference. 


The Modern ‘‘Business’’ 
all Vital Records, 


attendance and scholarship of Pupils. 


Economy Drawing Tables are Sold 
on Their Merits 


Their adaptability makes 
them favorites in every 
Estimates 


furnished on special 


drawing class. 


designs. 


THE ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE COMPANY 


OHIO 





SUPERINTENDENTS—WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


SIMPLIFIED SCHOOL RECORD SYSTEM 


Way of keeping 


and full data on 


The partial system designed by the N. 
E. A. completed and simplified. 


Noyes- Randall Company 


Providence, 


Rhode Island 





his group with all attention to the accuracy of 
the rough work in shape, dimension, outline and 
material. Minor details are left to the future 
because he well knows that no amount of future 


eare can correct mistakes in this preliminary 
blocking out. Carelessness here will bear a 


heavier penalty the further the work progresses 
in detail. 
school. 


It is so in the development of a 
Enough preliminary work should be 
make sure that the appropriation is 
going to fit the finished article and that the 
work so far done will be the true and accurate 
foundation of the work as it will be built, so 
far as it goes. If this part of the work is right, 
all future efforts can be concentrated in definite 
lines, and step by step the work can proceed, 
without loss or complication, to 
completion. 


done to 


a wholesome 
In order to avoid this later confusion, delay 
and general dissatisfaction in changing well 
studied plans the school board members should 
know in advance the comparative value of dif- 
ferent types of construction so that they can 
intelligently vote to adopt. know with 
careful designs and good a definite 
amount of material and labor will be needed 
to accomplish the approved plan, and, when 
this is clearly recorded on plans and specifica- 
tions, they can go out in the open market and 
buy it as well as Marble 
ing, for example, assessed at market 
rates pretty and they can intelligently 
adopt or reject its use if they know in advance 
how much it will add to the They should 
get facts like these from their Architect before 
they are 


They 
judgment 


anyone else. wainscot- 
can be 


closely, 
cost. 


involved in contracts that 
they have no further choice 


so deeply 
in the matter. 


(To be concluded in October) 
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START NOW! 









If you are planning new equipment for 


Manual Training or Domestic Science 


SHELDONS BIG 4 


FOR THE 





DRAWING 
TABLES. 


TURNING 
LATHES, 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TABLES. 


WORK BENCHES ane VISES 


OUR 1914 SUPPLEMENT illustrates and describes the numerous new designs and 
improvements made in every department of our ‘Big Four’’ line. 
At the recent W. D. & M, T. association convention at Milwaukee our No. 7 Domestic 
Science Table showing improved aluminum bound magnesium enamel top, im- 
proved sanitary stove features, and telescoping swing seats attracted the most 
favorable comment 

Our No. 4 Drawing Table with individual compartment for drawing boards and 
instruments also attracted much favorable attention. 


Write for this latest catalog and see what is being offered in up to date equipment. 


Send us a rough sketch showing the size of the room for your contemplated equipment 
and we will gladly make blue prints for you showing exactly how to place every piece 
of your equipment and furnish complete information and quotations giving total cost 
delivered. All without the slightest obligation on your part. 


Our made up stock of material is greater than ever and you will find our service 


satisfactory. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


WHATEVER YOU DO 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 





Manual Training Bench No. 15 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get Our Catalog 








C. CHRISTIANSEN 
Manufacturer of Benches 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


2219 Grand Avenue 
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THE 
Bemis Standard Bench 


RELIABLE and PRACTICAL 
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DRAWING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AnD GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


CATALOG FREE 


A. L. BEMIS, 


5 Cypress St. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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BEST WOOD WORKER’S VISES 





re maximum efficiency, strength and durability, Richards-Wilcox 
Rapid Acting Vises are leaders in their field due mainly to simplic- 

ity of mechanism. Every one which leaves our plant is perfect, 
and the fact that we ship several thousand a month, with mighty few 
if any comebacks, proves that no guess-work or poor raw materials enter 
their manufacture. Prices and further information on request. 


NO.430 R-W RAPID ACTING VISE 


FEATURES 
2-Piece Phosphor Bronze 
Nut. 
No Pawls, Racks or Trig- 
gers. 


Instantaneous Adjustment. 
Continuous in Action. 


Jaws, Best Grey Iron with 
Working Surface 
Ground and Finished. 


ichards- Wilco 
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DOOR HANGERS FOR FOLD- 
ING DOORS, LOCKERS 
AND EVERY SCHOOL 

PURPOSE. 








































































































































































































































De Kalb, Illinois. 


for teaching method and school administration 





















Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


Postpaid. 


to the book: 


teachers everywhere to obtain it, read it, teach it.” 





Boston New York 


Why Discriminating Schools Select the 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


The following is one of many letters sent to the Principal of one of the largest and most 
influential Business High Schools where a change of systems was found desirable. 


“During the eight years I taught in the Commercial Department of the New Haven, Conn., 
High School, we used the Isaac Pitman system and found it most satisfactory. 
of the text book, with its systematic and logical arrangement of the lessons, made progression on 
the part of the pupil both rapid and easy; while the great amount of supplementary matter in the 

way of dictation and reading exercises ens ibled the pupils to acquire not only speed : and accuracy in 
writing, but a much wider vocabulary and increased knowledge in expression so necessary to the 
On leaving school our graduates invariably obtained good positions, the re- 


pupils in this course. V : adu 
sult of their ability to make intelligent transcriptions. 


“When I came to the Dickinson High School in Jersey City last tall, to teach stenogr aphy in 
the Short (two years) Commercial Course, I feared that pupils so young and sadly lacking in edu- 
cational advantages might have difficulty in learning the Isaac Pitman system. Contrary to my 
expeatations, they have made the most satisfactory progress, have very little difficulty in under- 
standing the principles; write rapidly and make accurate transcriptions 

“You, of course, are well aware of the success of the writers of the Isaac Pitman system in the 
different Shorthand Speed Contests; but you will agree, undoubtedly, 
tem is not alone the superior result obtained by the highly trained expert, but rather that obtained 
Hughes, Dickinson High Schoo’, 


by the ordinary student in our Public Schools.’’—Elizabeth H. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Send for copy of Report of a Special Committee appointed by the New York Board of 
Education on the Teaching of Shorthand in High Schools, and particulars of a Free Cor- 


respondence Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC mere & SONS 


2 West 45th Street - - 
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Introduction to Latin. 


By John Copeland Kirtland and George 
Benjamin Rogers. 261 pages. Price, 85 cents. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Its authors justly observe that the claim of 
“Introduction to Latin” to its title will be de- 
termined by the way in which the boys and 
girls who have used it do their first reading. 
Their choice of words and the constructions 
have been based upon common usage in Caesar, 
Nepos, together with Fabular Faciles, Eutropins 
and Viri Romae. 

These points mer't individual mention. (1) 
Differences in type to case endings of nouns and 
adjectives and personal endings in verbs. Quick 
recognition of these inflections is a great help 
in determining the construction of a sentence. 
(2) Placing paradigms. for the most part, at 
the back of the book. They are then referred 
to and studied to understand the exercises. 
(3) Placing, in the lesson vocabularies, after a 
Latin word, English words etymologically re- 
lated to the Latin word. Such work will cer- 
tainly give large results, since one can hardly 
be too well acquainted with so valuable a fac- 


New Books for Teachers 


CONFLICTING PRINCIPLES IN TEACHING 


By Charles A. McMurry, Director of Normal Training School and City Superintendent, 





The main purpose of this book is to clear up common misconceptions and contradic- 
tions in educational theory and practice, and to present to teachers a safe working basis 
The topics are simple enough for young 
teachers and for elementary work; the treatment is not technical. 


HEALTH WORK IN THE SCHOOLS 


By Ernest B. Hoag, Director of School Hygiene for the Minnesota State Board of 
Health, and Lewis M. Terman, Associate Professor of Education, 


An indispensable handbook for the guidance of teachers, superintendents, school nurses 
and other officials, dealing with the problems involved in health supervision, health exami- 
nation, and hygiene teaching. In the Riverside Textbooks in Education. $1.60 net. 


A COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP 


Edited by Ella Lyman Cabot, Fannie Fern Andrews, Fanny E. Coe, Mabel Hill, 
and Mary McSkimmon. With an Introduction by William Howard Taft. 
Beginning in the first grades with simple lessons in kindness and helpfulness at home 

and in school, this book develops through the best stories, poems, and through definite 


suggestions for morning talks, an ideal attitude of the pupil towards himself, his comrades, 
his community, his own nation, and the other nations of the world. 


President Randall J. Condon of the American School Peace 


“In behalf of the Ame srican School Peace League, 1 endorse the publication and ask 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Books For High Schools 


Our publications include texts for the high schools and for the grades. 
Among the high schoo] texts the following should be of especial interest to 
you at this time: 
First Course in Algebra 
High School Physics 

































Lyons’ Bookkeeping 

Manual of Munson Shorthand 
Domestic Science Book I Modern Business Speller 
Farm Management The Atlas Classics 


For commercial departments we publish at least one good text for 
every subject. 
GRADES: The Easy Road to Reading Primer and First Reader, 
brought out this year, have greatly added to the popularity of the Nature 
and Life Series. The Modern Arithmetics have been adopted in three 
states. Lessons in English, in two parts, by Miller and Kinkead, is an 
exceptionally strong and attractive course, just out. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


New York 











$1.25 net. Postpaid. 















Chicago 


$1.25 net. Postpaid. 
League, writes in regard 


The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 
ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 


The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 








Chicago 


124 No. Eighteenth St. 


PHILADELPHIA 





The excellence 


New Wall Maps for Teachers of Language and Literature 
THE ONLY ONES OF THE KIND. 

THE TRUE LITERARY Map oF BritisH Istes. By Blanche L. True, 
Department of English, Fargo, N. D. In preparation. 

Shows most important places of literary and historic interest. Also 
the distribution of population, and the centers of commerce and in- 
dustry, the background of political geography. 

THE GUTJAHR LANGUAGE MAPS. Guijahr. GERMANY, FRANCE, 
BRITISH ISLES. These maps picture in graphic style the language 
development of each country mentioned. Indispensable to the stu- 
dent of languages, literature, history. 


that the true test of the sys- 


| We have everything you could desire in maps. Write us. 
| 
| 


Rand McNally & Company Rew York 


- NEW YORK 








tor of our language as Latin derivatives. (4) 
Clear explanation of every new construction. 
Many cross references. (5) Insistence upon 
knowledge of literal meaning of Latin expres- 


briefest as the author is plainly of the opinion 
that the scope of his book may be learned thru 
its use. 








sions, then upon use of best English possible. 


As the authors are connected with a school 
whose standards and record have an enviable 
reputation the general plan and details of this 
5ook may be considered as almost authoritative 


Daily English Lessons. 


Book I.—By Willis H. Wilcox. 249 pages. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


“Daily Lessons’ embodies an attempt to pre- 
sent a course in elementary English that teach- 
ers with insufficient training can use to advant- 
age. Well-trained teachers can naturally make 
the contents of this book more effective. The 
use of capitals and abbreviations, the correction 
of common errors, picture lessons, dictation 
lessons, stories for reproduction, letters, are 
among the most important topics for drill. 
Questions are pointed and thought-provoking 
It should be noted with pleasure that pupils are 
never asked to put into prose the theme of a 
poem, as the charm of fine poetry should never 
be so clumsily destroyed. This course contains 
work for three years. 


A Grammar of German Language. 

By Ernest Classen. 264 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta. 

A scholarly and serviceable grammar of an 
important language. The preface is of the 








In a language so highly inflected as the Ger- 
man, much space must necessarily be given to 
paradigms. Following the regular forms, sub- 
iopics and notes tell of exceptions, irregulari- 
ties, differences in form or position required by 
differences in usage. The chapter on preposi- 
tions deepens one’s impression of the fine 
shades of meaning latent in words. On the side 
of its prepositions the English is closely related 
to the German language and greater nicety in 
the use of these words would be well worth the 
while on the part of English speaking people. 
Similar emphasis upon principles and similar 
attention to minutiae are apparent in the chap- 
ters under syntax. Those on the order of words 
and dependent prepositions are excellent guides 
thru these intricacies of the German language. 

Tho placed together the one hundred and 
eighty English exercises are to be translated in 
connection with appropriate grammatical work. 
A vocabulary is given for edch exercise. 


The Simmons Reading Books. 

Book VIII: 153 pages. Parker P. Simmons 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

The abundance of good school readers, makes 
it difficult to say that anyone is better than an- 
cther. The selections, however, in this one, 
seem to be particularly suitable to English 
grade students, being instructive, literary and 
moral, with a tendency to directly build charac 
ter and to fix literary standards. 
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2 2inches of shelf room hold | 
this single-volume library—the new INDIA-PAPER EDITION of 


cy ee INTERNATIONAL 


mT 
TT ae 


7 
Pr 


—" 


¥.,, Paper Edition not given in any other Thousands of other Prof .A. H. Gibson, D. Se. field, M. A. 
wa Only = dictionary. References. 72. The Fertility of the Soil. By 77. The Beautifal. By Vernon Lee. 
o** =—s- 2Min. thick and 7 Ibs. “*e, 12,000 Biographical Over 6000 Illustrations. E. J. Russell, D. Se. 1 Peoples of India. By J.D. 
ein weight and yet the type matter is Se Entries. 2700 Pages. 73. The Life Story of Insects. By nderson, ; 


equivalent to that of a 15-vol-. 
ume encyclopedia. Printed on expensive, 


The new edition has solved the question 
of having readily accessible for instant use 


ee | x: en a thentic information. A delighted purchaser 
<a | a writes. ‘The India-Paper volume is so flex- 
ible, so portable, so agreeable, so readable 
that looking up a word has lost all its ter- 
ror.” What a convenience to the teacher 
having but a limited space for books ! 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. New Gazetteer, nearly 
Hundreds of NEW Words 


Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engravings. 


cents, net. 


$1.10 net. 


reduced price.) 


30,000 Subjects. 


Prof. G. H. Carpenter. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


of the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By W. T. Young, M. A. 75 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE by Perey Lubbock, M. A. 
Part |. Arranged for Preparatory and Elementary Schools. 45c net. 
Part 2. Arranged for Secondary and High Schools. 60c net. 

A HANDBOOK OF PRECIS-WRITING with graduated exercises. By UH. 
Derry Evans, M. A. 

A SOURCE BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. For the use of schools. Edited 
by A. D. Innes, M. A. Vol. I. 597-1608. $1.35 net. Vol. 2. 1608-1815. 


60 cents, net. 


AN ALGEBRA FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS by Trevor Dennis, M. A. 60¢ 


this wonderfully compact storehouse of au- net. Teacher's Edition, with answersinterleaved. $1.50 net. 


A GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS by F. W. Sanderson, M. A. and G. W. Brewster, 
M. A., with answers or without answers. Price, 80c net. 


(A re-issue at a 


Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature 
Editors, P. GILES, Litt., D..and A. 0. SEWARD, M.A. F R.S. 
80 volumes ready: others in active preparation. Each 40c net. 


RECENT ADDITIONS 


71._ Natural Sources of Energy. By 76. Naval Warfare. By J. R. Thurs- 


79. The Evolution of New Japan. By 


pe Prof. J. H. Longford. 

hi imported India David Starr Jordan, Pres. of the National Educa- 74. The Flea. By H. Russell. : 80. A Grammar of English Her- 
thin, strong, Opaque, impo tional Association and of Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., 75. Pearls, By Prof: W. J. Dakin. aldry By W.H.St.John Hope Litt.D. 
Pape. heartily commends the new work: ‘‘Am much 
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The Heroes. 
By Charles Kingsley. 157 pages. 
cents. Cambridge University Press. 
Charles Kingsley’s stories of Perseus, The 
\rgonauts and of Theseus are offered in a limp 
cover and at a moderate price. The book has a 
charming preface by the translator to his chil- 
dren. There is a pronouncing dictionary at the 
end of the book. 
The Horace Mann Readers. 

Fifth Reader: By Walter L. Hervey and Mel- 
vin Hix. 442 pages. Price, 65 cents. Long- 
mans, Green & Company, New York, Chicago. 

The selections in this reader are such that 
the meaning stands out clearly in every in- 
stance, thus making the fifth-grade pupil less 
likely to fall into the error of reading word by 
word, of running together what should be kept 
distinct, of failing to observe and bring out con- 
tracts and emphasis, or of missing the point 
generally. At the end of the book are some use- 
ful problems in word study and a vocabulary. 
Rural Life and Education. 

_ By Ellwood P. Cubberley. 362 pages. Price, 
$1.50, net. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

_A great revolution has taken place in rural 
life in the last half century. The changes have 
‘touched every phase of rural life. Life is more 
complex, and difficult as well, in the country 
districts as in the cities. The whole nature of 
this life has undergone a transformation both 
In its social and industrial aspects. Altered 
conditions have been so rapid and radical, that 
there have arisen many problems regarding life 
and education that are, as yet, unsolved. The 
author of this work discusses the rural -life 
Problem in the first part of this volume, and the 
second is devoted to the rural school problem. 
Tiere is much good food for thought in the 
‘arefully prepared chapters, which are helped 
DY graphs, maps and illustrations, 

Principles of Secondary Education. 

By Charles DeGarmo. 338 pages. Price, 
$1.25. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

This is a second edition of this work. The 


Price, 30 
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author claims that in relation to the newer de- 
mands with respect to vocational ends, the high 
school demands a new perspective of the whole 
situation, in order to estimate correctly the val- 
idity of the respective claims of general and 
special education. Six chapters on “Basic Ideals 
for Educational Purposes” have consequently 
been added, considering the progress of educa- 
tion from the following standpoints: prosperity, 
health, general, or cultural education; special, 
or vocational education; eugenics and euthenics 
(or environment) and the reciprocal relations 
that should exist between individuals and social 
groups. 

The purpose of the remainder of. the volume 
is to reveal, thru an analysis of the content of 
the studies themselves, their inherent and com- 
parative educational value, and to determine the 
best possible combination of the studies into 
the various curricula now demanded. 


Health Work in the Schools. 


By Ernest Bryant Hoag, M. D., and Lewis M. 
Terman. 323 pages. Price, $1.60. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This book is a sensible discussion for teach- 
ers, of the broad field of hygiene as it relates 
to the schools. It is the work of men who un- 
derstand thoroly present movements in public 
and school hygiene and educational practice 
and who have been in the forefront of the move- 
ment for medical inspection and health instruc- 
tion in the United States. The chapters on the 
organization and administration of health work 
are the strongest in the book and are full of 
suggestions for school authorities who are con- 
fronted with the problem of making their medi- 
cal force effective. The presentation of the 
dangers of transmissible diseases, the outlines 
and suggestions for health lessons in the grades 
and the discussion of the teachers’ health are 
particularly strong and rather in advance of 
present thinking and practice. 


The chapter on sex hygiene is the weakest in 
the book. The author declares very correctly 
that this phase of health instruction must be 
largely individual and must be inseparable from 
moral precepts. He fails to make evident how 
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DAILY ENGLISH LESSONS 


By WILLIS H. WILCOX, PH. D. 
Professor of English, Maryland State Normal School 
Book I, 45c 
Arranged and prepared in accordance with the report of the Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature appointed by the National Educational Asso- 


Book IT, 60c 


ciation, and follow the most recent plans suggested for making the teaching 
of daily English more practical and less mechanical. These books do not 
presuppose a well-trained teacher, but propose to train any teacher to use 
them effectively in classroom work 


Drill work, frequent reviews, model 


forms, and picture-composition work are features which facilitate the hither- 
to uncertain effects to teach language that is fluent, correct and in good taste. 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 





this is possible, at present, when there is practi- 
cally no direct ethical education, and religious 
instruction is wholly barred from the schools. 
The results of the questionnaire printed in the 
chapter would show quite different results, we 
think, if submitted to the teachers at the recent 
convention in St. Paul. 


English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions. 

By James C. Fernald. 12 mo, cloth, 708 pages. 
Price, $1.50; postage twelve cents. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York. 

A new edition of a popular authority. The 
present volume is a thoro revision of the older 
book, with the addition of fifty odd dissertations 
and upward of 660 new synonyms. As a text- 
book for the study of synonyms, the book is in- 
valuable and far in advance of any similar work 
in the English language. Teachers of language, 
authors and editors, and readers generally can 
nowhere find a book so thoro, accurate, under- 
standable and genuinely helpful. 

Along Mediterranean Shores. 

By Mary Frances Willard. 269 pages. 
50c. Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston. 

The aim of this supplementary reader is to 
vitalize the facts of geography and history to 
children in the sixth and seventh grades. A 
map shows the traveler’s route along the shores 
of this great inland sea. One hundred and 
twenty-five halftones, not only give views of 
famous places but, better still, illustrate many 
characteristic local customs. The use of the 
present tense, the frequent mention of odd, pic- 
turesque, even disagreeable features, enlivens 
the account of this trip from the Strait of 
Gibralter along the northern shores of Africa 
to Athens, the cradle of art and story, and Italy, 
once the ruler of the world. The fullness of the 
‘ndex will make the book useful for reference. 


But few will fail to find the pronouncing vocabu- 
Jary helpful. 


The Heroes Greek Fairy Tales. 
By Charles Kingsley. 192 pages. 


cents. Longmans, Green 
York. 


All thru his life Charles Kingsley was a lover 


Price, 
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& Company, New 
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Touch Typewriting ? 


You will find Fuller’s Touch Writer 
a good book. 


It trains all the fingers from 


the beginning. 
Instruction is made plain 
and clear. 


Each lesson gives ample 
exercises. 


Lessons are full enough to 
insure mastery without 
being heavy and tedious. 


The book 
practical, 
sive. 


is convenient, 
and inexpen- 


Price, Fifty Cents. Liberal dis- 
counts and exchange rates 
to schools. 


The Phonographic Institute 
Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BENN PiTMAN, Founder. 
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3081 Arcade 
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of adventure and courage. 
wished to give children 


Thus he naturally 
the Greek spirit and 
wrote of these “Greek heroes” in a diction which 
recalls some of the simplicity and grandeur of 
Homer. 


The personal sketch shows discrimination. 
The maps and notes are timely aids. Owing to 
the large number of Greek proper names the 
editor would have done well to have added a 
pronouncing vocabulary of proper names. 


Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss. 

Edited with introduction and notes by Ida 
Ausherman. 553 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

This pocket edition of Eliot’s “Mill on the 
Floss,” ought to be a favorite with campers and 
those who go down to the sea in ships. The 
classic has numerous notes and a biographical 


sketch of Mary Ann Evans, whose pen name 
bas puzzled many a school boy. 
New American Music Reader. 

Number Two. Part One. By Frederick 
Zuchtmann. 104 pages. Price, 25 cents. The 


Macmillan Company, New York, N, Y. 

A child should gain the power to hear ac- 
curately, to reproduce exactly tones heard, and 
to use the singing voice correctly. In these two 
books many short, simple, but varied exercises 
are the principal means employed for gaining 
these important ends. The more difficult tones 
or musical phrases in a song are often made the 
basis of several exercises, so that the child thru 
this drill may be prepared to approach the song 
with confidence and spirit. 

Appropriate, even choice words, are set to 
iullabies, rote songs, folk songs, national airs. 
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Bullding 


the demand made by the increase in population. 


and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS. 


Wis. The school board 
following books for the public 
Primer of Sanitation and Hygiene 
(World Book Co.); Elson’s grammar school 
readers (Scott-Foresman); Harding’s Medieval 
and Modern History (Am. Book Co.); Congdon’s 
Music Primer. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. Upon the recommendation 
of Supt. S. O. Hartwell, the school board has 
adopted the following books: Belding’s Com- 
mercial Correspondence (Am. Book Co.); 
Long’s English Literature (Ginn); Collins’s ad- 


Beaver Dam, 
adopted the 
schools: 


has 


vanced algebra (American); Bradbury’s Induc- 
tive Chemistry (Appleton); Aldine language 
book (Newson); Applied Arts Drawing Books; 


Berry writing pads. 

Painesville, O. The following books have 
been adopted for the _ schools: Webster & 
Cooley’s Course in English (Houghton Mifflin) ; 
Hart & Feldman’s geometry (Am. Book Co.); 
West’s Ancient History (Allyn); Brownlee’s 
First Principles of Chemistry (Allyn); Hunter’s 
Biology (American); Clark’s General Science 
(American). 

Salem, O. The following new textbooks have 
been adopted. Aldine readers (Newson); 
Dodge’s geography (Rand-McNally); Wester- 
mann’s Ancient History (Appleton); D’Ooge’s 
Latin lessons (Ginn); Hartman & Forbes’ 
Caesar; Bacon’s First Year in German (Allyn); 
Halleck’s American Literature (American). For 
the high school “The Beginning in Europe” was 
adopted. 

Dubuque, Ia. Scott & Denney’s Composition 
and Rhetoric (Allyn) has been adopted for use 
in the English classes of the high school. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 
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Prang Color Prints 


Make barren walls attractive 
and school rooms beautiful. 
**Prang Color Prints’’ meet 
the demand for bright and 
inexpensive pictures by prom- 
inent European Artists. Sev- 
eral sizes, varying prices, and 
250 titles. Broad and simple 
in treatment. A few sugges- 
tions are: 


No. 205, “‘Call of the Shepherd.”’ 
—von Volkmann. Size 16x12, 


Price $1.50. 
No. 11, ‘The Plowman,”’— Georgi. 
Size 39'4x27'4. Price $3.00. 


No. 22, ‘Ripening Wheatfield.” 
von Volkmann. Size 3914x274, 


Price $3.00. 

No. 237, ‘‘ Autumn.’’ — Weber. 
Size 16'xx12'. Price $1.25. 
THE PRANG COMPANY NEW YORK CHICAGO 











No carpenter work of any kind to be 


Write and let us send you a blue print and full 
MERSHON & MORLEY CO.. No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. 








DEATH OF MR. ANDERSON. 


Lowell J. Anderson, aged 28 years, was 
drowned July 28th, 1914, while attempting to 
run a canoe thru the rapids of Basswood River, 
in northern Minnesota. 

Mr. Anderson had represented Allyn and 
Bacon in Minnesota and North Dakota since 
1909 with the exception of one year’s leave of 
absence, during which he studied law in the 
University of Minnesota. Previous to 1909 he 
taught in Iowa where he held principalships at 
Floris and Washington. 

He was one of the most prominent alumni of 
the Iowa Wesleyan College, a member of the 
Beta Theta Pi Fraternity. 

His wholesome and well-poised attitude to 
ward life, his genial humor and good cheer, his 
unselfish attitude to friends, his physical fitness, 
his mental alertness all combined to give Lowell 
Anderson an exceedingly attractive and lovable 
personality. He was one of the most popular 
and successful young bookmen in the Middle 
West, loved by his associates, admired by his 
competitors, all of whom extend their sincere 
sympathy to his father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. Anderson and to his sisters, Mrs. F. 
C. Edwards and Mrs, P. G. Galer. 
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Read what the other fellow says about 
his cover, then examine Reynolds and 
you will see that all he says about his 
can be said of Reynolds’ and more. 
STRENGTH, COLOR, WATER AND 
GERM-PROOFING AND MORE. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE 


The University Publishing Co. 


Chicago Lincoln 


Steel Clothes Lockers 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B 


There are many reasons why this 
locker is most suitable for all clothes 
locker purposes. We can’t say 
much here, and what we might say, 
in print, wouldn’t convince you to 
any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers 








ICE, free of all expense to you, charges 
prepaid, a finished sample showing the 
construction and finish of our lockers. 
You can examine it carefully and return 
at our expense, the carrying charges to 
be paid at this end. Then you’ll know 
what GOOD lockers are like. You can see 
and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUC- 
TION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, 
PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt 
showing —the NEW STEEL PIVOT 
HINGES and REINFORCED COR- 
NERS — YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL 
BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. In fact, 
you'll see a high class locker at a low 
class price, which will surprise and de- 
light you. SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


less Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Milwaukee Office: 1222 Tacoma Bullding 
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BRADEN NUMBER-READER 


BY JENNESS M. BRADEN. 


For the First Grade and all Ungraded Schools 


An Altogether New and Strictly Practical Method 
of Training Pupils to Develop the 
Number Sense, 


With our advancement in Child Study, it is high time there 
were a surcease, maintains the author, of spending twenty minutes 
a day training children to juggle with figures which count for so 
little in mental growth. 

Back to the beginning of the subject, says she, must we go, and 
deal out to our little folks the very beginning portion of it. 

Let us apply the beginners in numbers always to the tools and 
the material in the home and the kindergarten, and have them 
learn by doing. 

The child must see and hear and handle a thing before he has 
made it his own. Then he needs to tell it again and again before 
his tongue is fully loosened and his fingers nimble. 

The Number Reader method is set forth page by page by illus- 
trations in endless variety, by seat work, detailed step by step, 
which the simplest child mind can understand and execute, while 
foot notes for the teachers direct the management of the work, 
and the common sense of the method finds its justification in the 
deep interest and rapid progress of the pupils whenever working 
from the concrete to the abstract figure combinations. 

Abundant pages are devoted to the processes of addition. 

Stick laying, picture devices, number stories, measuring, and 
so forth, furnish a constant round of activities for hand and eye, for 
mental grasp and oral expression. 

Subtraction follows till the child delights in mastering it in the 
concrete and abstract, with some allied fractional conceptions, fol- 
lowing in general the lines of method in development adopted in 
addition. 

The paper, print, illustrations and binding signal a marked 
success in the bookmaker’s art. 


Illustrated. 















































144 pp. Cloth, 35 cents. 


Educational Publishing Company 
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Adjustable Frame Manual 
Training Bench 
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Olsen School Wagons 


TWO MODELS 
Built in Three Sizes 


Write for Catalog and Prices 
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“You are doing more to put Pitmanic Short- 
hand in a higher place than all the other pub- 
lishers put together.’’— Fred M. Powell, Union 
High School, Dinuba, Calif 

Ask for complete copy of Mr. Powell's letter 
giving details of his test of Barnes with five 
other systems or text-books. 


my BARNES 


503 Howarno B.ive. 


post. 


Pub. Co., 
St. Louis. 


THE PREPARATION OF BUDGETS. 
(Continued from Page 10) 
but by the commission as a whole. To this Des 
Moines and Fort Worth are exceptions. There 
the auditor reviews the estimates and practi- 
cally determines the allowance to be made. 
European Countries. 

The American budgetary practice differs 
essentially from the European procedure in the 
relative insignificance of the part played by the 
executive in America and the all-dominant part 
taken by the legislature. Taking England as 
a basis of comparison—because English budget- 
ary procedure is so far advanced—we find that 
in England every important intro- 
duced into the legislature must of necessity be 
a “government” measure. 


measure 


The preparation of 
the budget especially is regarded as a govern- 
ment prerogative. If any material change were 
made by Parliament in the budget as presented 
by the government, the whole ministry would 
resign. In the United States, however, the in- 
fluence of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment is normally a very small one. The recom- 
mendations of the executive officers are clothed 
with no particular authority but are taken for 
what they are worth in the legislative assem- 
blies. Moreover, in the United States the prep- 
aration of the budget is regarded as the prep- 
aration of a law and, indeed, as the preparation 
of quite the most important law with which 
the legislative body has to deal. And, since 
lawmaking is the legislature’s peculiar func- 
tion, it has uniformly safeguarded to itself the 
sacred prerogative of preparing the budget. 
The causes of this overshadowing of the exe- 
cutive in the preparation of the budget are per- 
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haps two-fold. In the first place our form of 


government has rendered it almost inevitable 
while in the second place our finances have 
never been in such a state as to render the 


practice dangerous. 

In the United States there is a rigid separa- 
tion of the government 
among several distinct departments. Each de- 
partment is naturally very jealous of its powers 


various powers of 


and as the danger lies in the encroachment of 
the executive on the legislative branch of the 
American legislative assem- 
eareful to the 
growth of any custom that might abridge in 


government, our 


blies have always been check 
any permanent manner what they loudly insist 
upon as their constitutional right. Conse- 
quently no American legislative assembly has 
ever allowed the executive officers to exercise 
such a controlling influence in the formulation 
of the budget as is enjoyed by the executive 
officers in England. 

In the second place, we have never for any 
considerable length of time been subject to a 
want of funds. In normal times financial stress 
has never been acute. In our national 
government the problem that has usually con- 


very 


fronted Congress has been how to get rid of 
the large surpluses that the tariff brought in. 
Consequently the need of a careful and econ- 
omical administration of the finances has never 
been very pressing, and the necessity of fol- 
lowing the counsel of the administrative officer 
in charge of the finances, has never been 
recognized. 
State Budget Making. 
In the state governments two further causes 


ought to be referred to in this connection. In 
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Gold Medal Crayons 


For Every Use 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. 


N. Y. | 


*“*‘DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 


Free from gloss. 
“CRAYOLA” 
For General Use 
Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 
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Send for samples and Catalog. 
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Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 
Supplies, write for catalog to 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis, 


the first place there are not in the states any 
officers corresponding to the European “finance 
minister.” In fact, the financial operations of 
the several states are not sufficiently important 
In the states the chief 
auditing officer, and in the state 
treasurer, exercises a supervising authority over 
the state’s finances. But this involves no direct 
responsibility in any way similar to that at- 
tached to the Chancellor of the Exchequer or 
to that of even the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and it is obvious therefore, that the financial 
officer of a state is in no position very materi- 
ally to influence legislation. 

In the second place, it must be remembered 
that the states depend, for the most part, on the 
general property tax for the bulk of their rev- 
Whatever else may be said about the 
cannot be gainsaid that 


to require such an office. 


some cases 


enue. 
general property tax, it 
its return is relatively certain and constant. 
By an easy adaptation of the rate the revenue 
needed can be supplied, and it takes no very 
keen financial perception accurately to gauge 
the yield. This tends to diminish even more 
the dependence of the legislature upon the 
state’s financial officer and allows the legisla 
ture to feel relatively free to prepare the budget 
according to its own ideas. 

The effect of all this, therefore, has been that 
there is not in our country, especially in the 
states, the painstaking and careful preparation 
of the budget that characterizes the English 
practice. 

German City Budget. 

Three things stand out prominently in the 
budget of the German city and distinguish 
from our own. One is the size of the budgtt 
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WHOEVER HEARD 
OF GERMS BEING 
WASHED OFF ? 


Sometimes it is even hard to boil 
Yet, 


them off. 


purchasing so-cal 


drinking fountains under the de- 
lusion that the germs which must 
necessarily lodge on the nozzles (or 
cups) will be ‘‘washed off.”’ 


ARCHOVER 


Sanitary Drinking Fountains 
and you have no germs to contend with at all. 


Write to-day for booklet. 
ARCHOVER FOUNTAIN CO., 





School Telephones 


Unify the entire building—make possible instant 
intercommunication between all its parts. 

Teachers need not leave class-rooms to call principal’s office or 

other class-rooms—principal can call teachers direct from his office. 


The phones are furnished in desk, flush and wall types. If 
desired, an annunciator in the principal’s office records the call in 


case of his absence. 


Let us know the number of rooms in your school building and 
we will furnish you with estimates of the cost of equipping it. 


Write for Catalog No. 22B 
CONNECTICUT 5 LFEc ONS COMPANY, Ino., Meriden, Conn. U.S.A. 


202 State Life Bidg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Let us prove it. 
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West Chester, Pa. 


The Low Cost 
of Installing 
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makes perfect natural ven- 
tilation in your school, a 


duty you cannot afford to 
postpone. 


Write us today for 
specifications 


Federal Sign System (etectric) 
CHICAGO 


Detail of Installation 24 in, Ventilator, St. Igna- 
Exterior 4 ft. 
Window, 6 in. Rail. 





and the generosity with which cities spend 
money for things which would hardly be ex- 
pected in a country where substantial wealth is 
of very recent appearance and where the great 
mass of people are still very poor. 

In the second place, despite the fact that the 
cities are governed by business men, the taxes 
are almost all assessed against income, property 
or business. 

Third, the budget of the German city in- 
cludes many business undertakings that in this 
and other countries are left in private hands. 
The extent to which such activities figure is 
shown in the budget of Duesseldorf, as well as 
in the budget of Mannheim. 

Cities generally make a charge for many 
services that in this country are rendered free. 
There are admission fees to the Zoological and 
palm gardens, to the museums, baths, and con- 
certs. The German city tries to make as many 
services self-supporting as possible, while many 
activities realize an increasing profit with 
= the burdens of taxation are being re- 
duced, 


Wide latitude is enjoyed by the city in the 
matter of taxation as in other things. There 
are no inflexible limitations on the tax rate or 
the indebtedness imposed by the state constitu- 
tion or by law. The city is assumed to be the 
best judge of these matters, altho the Interior 
Department maintains a watchful eye to see 
that well recognized standards of efficiency and 
conduct are observed. But the city has consid- 
erable latitude to place its taxes where it wills, 
‘o shift them from incomes to real estate, to 
‘ax business, luxuries and transfers of property 
*$ suits the judgment of the community. 








The laws of the several states also differ from 
one another altho a general uniformity prevails 
thruout the empire. 

Real estate bears a very much lower rate than 
in this country. Up to very recently, under the 
system of assessment which prevailed, it bore 
Nor is the general 
property tax found in any state. It is unknown 
in Europe. Nowhere is it assumed that all 
property should be taxed at the same rate irres- 


an inconsiderable burden. 


pective of its character. Personal property is 
all, bonds, 


mortgages, or intangible forms of wealth. 


not taxed at nor are stocks, 


From one-fourth to one-half of the tax re- 
ceipts come from the income tax, which is the 
central feature of the system just as the real 
estate tax is with us. Real estate is taxed by 
three separate taxes, one levied at the time of 
sale at a certain percentage of the selling price; 
another tax is levied on the capital or rental 
value of the property, while a third, or “un- 
earned increment” tax is collected from the 
profits of speculation or the increasing value of 
land. 


tial sum, as do licenses on the sale of beers and 


Taxes on business yield a very substan- 


wines. 

Dogs are taxed, while the tickets or receipts 
of theatres, concerts and places of amusement 
yield a considerable sum. The latter are in the 
nature of luxury taxes. 

The above comparison is included in my re- 
marks to show the difference existing between 
the American and European forms of budgets, 
as much information can be obtained by mak- 


ing a study of all forms of budget. 


SELECTING TEACHERS AND GRADING 

THEIR EFFICIENCY. 
(Continued from Page 12) 
thru teaching that are intangible, unmeasur- 
able and come to the surface only at rare in- 
stances in the life of the individual. Who can 
measure the effect of a history lesson upon the 
child’s patriotism or the poem upon his artistic 
or moral development? And yet these results 
of teaching that have to do with the building 
of character are after all the tests of efficient 
teaching. 


, 


Under “Ability in Discipline” we try to keep 
up with the teacher’s success in six important 
particulars: What is the attitude of the pupils 
to the teacher? This test is most apparent of 
all the evidences of a teacher’s efficiency. The 
teacher who is universally loved and respected 
by her pupils is never a failure in discipline. 
The chance visitor can see the difference in the 
atmosphere of the schoolroom where pupils are 
respectful and obedient because they love the 
teacher and wish to please her, and the room 
where the teacher must exact obedience thru 
command. In the former room there is an at- 
mosphere of restful co-operative effort; in the 
latter, an atmosphere of constrained compliance 
with distasteful rules, and a spirit of smould- 
ering rebellion ready to break forth into dis- 
order at the first opportunity. 

The teacher’s efficiency in discipline will de- 
pend not only upon her ability to secure the 
sympathy and co-operation of the pupils for 
herself but her ability to organize them into a 
community group, bound to each other by a 
unity of purpose, taking pride in their school 
and gladly co-operating with each other to make 
it the best school. 


FRAMPTON’S 
Famous Adjustable 
Window Shades 
The Original 
Cotton-duck, 
Adjustable Shade. 
Operates with 
single cord pass- 
ing thru pulley of 
our own design. 
This pulley is 
far superior to 
any other, and is 
absolutely auto- 
matic. The shade 
eannot fall when 
the cord is re- 
leased. No springs. 
Agents wanted. 
Write today. 
Frampton Windew Shade Co. 


PENDLETON, IND. 


Come 


offer. 


UOHNSON'S WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS 


are being in- 
stalledina 
large number 
of modern 
schools again 
this year after 
12 years’ expe- 
rience 

There's a rea- 
son. 

School Boards 
(in market), can 
have free full size 
sample. 


R. R. Johnson 


Manufacturer 


7208 Eberhart Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


a 


ohnson's Adjusters 


REGULATE 
Light and Ventilation 


The pupils’ attitude toward their work is an- 
other important item in rating the success of 
the teacher. Few pupils will take a lively inter- 
est in a subject of study unless the teacher is 
tremendously interested in the subject and 
scholarly enough to arouse the pupils’ desire to 
know. Nothing is truer than that the child’s 
interest in a subject will usually reflect the 
teacher’s strength or weaknesses in scholarship 
and enthusiasm for that subject. 

The respect of pupils for school property is 
an evidence of the teacher’s ability to instill 
into their minds the elemental lessons of good 
citizenship. If pupils mark or cut desks, dis- 
figure buildings and litter up the room, they are 
forming habits that will lead to a similar dis- 
regard for what is decent and orderly in the 
broader civic life for which they are preparing. 
The teacher who fails to arouse in her pupils a 
pride in the appearance of their school building 
and premises falls far short of a grade of excel- 
lent in school management and discipline. 

A teacher is falling short of discipline if her 
pupils are at any time idle. It is because a 
pupil wants to do something that he gets into 
mischief. There is something worth doing in 
the schoolroom at all times that will interest 
the child. The live teacher keeps her school so 
occupied with work and play that there is little 
opportunity for misdirected energy. It has 


Telephone Chelsea, 866 


Write, Wire or Telephone... 


if, any time during September, you need 


DRAPER’S ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 


————— 
They are fast becoming the ‘‘Standard” 
in all parts of the country. 
We welcome inquiries on old as well 


as new school buildings in any and all 
parts of the country. 


Write, Wire or Telephone today to 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE C0, 


Spiceland, 


Have you overlooked ordering anything for your next year’s school work? 
If so, send us your order—AN YTHING—ANY TIME. 
it and do it promptly. 


We have over 50 manufacturers’ samples from which to choose. 
and see us and avail yourself of the help we are so willing to 


PERMANENT EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT COMPANY 


Schooi and College Outfitters 
Educational Building 


A FEW BIG USERS 


OF FUSON’S COTTON DUCK SHADES 


Hart, Shaffner & Marx, Chicago. 
Foster-Milburn Co., Buffalo. 


Lackawanna City Hall, Lackawanna, N. Y. 


Concordia College, Chicago. 
City of Buffalo. 


LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE 


The Fuson Adjustable Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


often been said of a teacher of my acquaintance 
that you can pick out her pupils on the street 
on account of their polite and orderly behavior. 
The lessons of the schoolroom are so well im- 
pressed, the habits so firmly fixed that pupils 
could not put them they wished. 
It is a poor teacher whose influence over the 
pupils ceases as soon as they are out of her 
sight. 


aside if 


I need hardly add that the keynote of the suc- 
cess of the teacher in every particular item un- 
If the 
teacher has not a strong personality she will not 
succeed in discipline no matter what her equip- 
ment for the work may be along other lines. 

The third general head under which the effi- 
ciency of the teacher is rated is denominated 
“Personal and Professional.” Under this head 
the supervising officer is to note the co-opera- 
tion of the teacher with the principal, school 
officials and other teachers, visiting homes and 
securing their support, patience and sympathy 
in dealing with pupils, and her personal and 
professional interest in her work. 


der the head of discipline is personality. 


No school system may approach a maximum 
efficiency unless there is perfect harmony be- 
tween teachers and board of education. The 
teacher must co-operate with other teachers for 
the good of the school, and she must be at all 
times loyal to those in authority. Her records 


We can supply 


70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


THE WINER 
Ste" 


for loweri 

shade from 
the top, for 
upper light 
and ventila- 
tion in the 
class room 
offices, etc, 


C |. Wimmer & 
MFRS. 
Columbus, 0. 


Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 


The Famous 
S. L. & A. F. Shades 
Made of DUCKING 


Cloth. 

Have NO SPRING 
ROLLER. 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH 
their area at one 
operation. 

Act at both top and 
bottom ends, 

Have the fewest parts 
never get out of order, 

Act most rapidly and 
last longest. ; 

Handled by leading 

Supply Houses every- 

where, or 


OLIVER C. STEELE 
MFG 


SPICELAND, IND: 


must be kept in a business-like way and the re 
ports which assist the superintendent to prop- 
erly organize and unify the system must be 
made promptly and accurately. The teacher 
who finds herself unable to conform to the sys 
tem outlined by her superior officers will be 
unable to succeed no matter how well she may 
be equipped for the work. Her only chance for 
success as a teacher would be in a one room 
country school. The teacher who would work in 
a city system must come to realize that while 
she has her own individual work to do she is 4 
necessary part of a great machine for securing 
the best total results for the entire city. The 
superintendent who attempts to make her only 
a machine will make as vital a mistake as the 
teacher makes, when she refuses to conform. 
Another important personal asset of the 
teacher is the right disposition of her time 
while not employed in the schoolroom. The 
teacher who believes that her only duty lies i 
giving instruction to some thirty pupils for five 
hours each day and resents additional work % 
a burden for which she receives no compens* 
tion can never become a truly efficient teachet. 
The teacher must approach her problems from 
the standpoint of the child and to know #e 
child she must study him in his environment 
A visit to the home of a pupil will often give 
the teacher a better understanding of 
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J THE FRICK ELECTRIC One Hour More to 
‘SHADES PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM Every School Day 
an ; School discipline and efficiency de- 
andard” Furnished to meet the most ex- mand a uniform standard of time 
acting requirements of schools and and the correct announcing of pro- 
colleges. Rings bells at either one gram signals. It has been estimat- 
as well minute or five-minute intervals. ed that from one-half hour to an 
hour a day is lost in schools thru 
and all Automatically cuts out the ring- interrupted recitations, uncertainty, 
ing of bells on days and nights when confusion and disorder between 
not required classes, due to the lack of uniform- 
r to ' | ity of signal bells and the disagree- 
Operates any number of different | ment of school room clocks. 
DE C0, program bell circuits. | , 
Indiana Operates any number of second- TheHahl Pneumatic 


es 


aries. 


OUR SLOGAN IS 
“SERVICE FIRST.” 


Time System 


Establishes a correct system of time 
and program signals in every room 


THE WINNER 














‘ : in the school—governed by a mas- 
for lowering Improvements in design, better ter clock in the superintendent’s 
shade from workmanship and closer inspection _ __ Office. It is the most perfect time 
the top, for ; th zati f thi P system in existence. No dependency on erratic elec- 
upper light since We reorganization 0 is com trical power. Air and gravity—two constant and 
and ventila- pany a year ago, indicate progress. invariable powers employed. No cost for opera- 
tion in the tion. No attention required except winding of one 
class room If you are interested we would be pleased to tell clock, once a week. 
offices, etc, you why our equipment is better than ever, and why Write today for catalog and descriptive literature. 
C |. Wimmer & G in point of simplicity, efficiency and economy of opera- -Tell us your'needs. We can help you. 

MFRS. 
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Send for catalog S, showing our complete line. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. 
PA. 


WAYNESBORO, 


causes of his failures than she could secure 
from a whole year’s association with the child 
in the schoolroom. During the school year 
1912-13 our 76 teachers made a total of 2,148 
visits to the homes of the parents of their chil- 
dren, with the result that bonds of sympathy 
and co-operation were established and parent- 
teachers organizations have been perfected in 
every school community. The teacher is learn- 
ing more about the pupil from the sympathetic 
standpoint of the parent and the parent is 
learning more about the child from the teach- 
ers point of view. A unified effort is being 
made by parents and teachers to improve the 
school and bring it more directly to bear upon 
the life of the community. 

In marking a teacher’s success, it is fair to 
give due consideration to the evidences of pro- 
fessional interest and growth. The teacher who 
ceases to read Educational Journals and books 
on teaching will inevitably begin to mark time. 
There is no field of human endeavor in which 
progress has been more marked during the past 
decade than in teaching. In order to remain 
Where she is the teacher must, like Alice in 
Wonderland, run as fast as she can. Educa- 
tional meetings should be alive and the ques- 
fons discussed should function in the actual 
Practices of the schoolroom. There should be 
‘ecasional lectures by educators who can bring 
NeW inspiration to the teachers. but nothing 
‘an take the place of the meeting where there 
$a free interchange of ideas among the teach- 
fts themselves. Besides the general meetings, 
the teachers of parallel grades should be called 
‘ogether from time to time where specific ques- 
Hons relative to the every day work of the par- 
Neular grade may be worked out. In grading 
‘uecess the supervisor can make no mistake in 
Siving particular attention to the teacher’s 






attitnde toward teachers’ meetings. The teach- 
er who is a constant student of her problems, 
anxious to exchange ideas and learn from her 
fellow teachers will be found growing in all the 
characteristics that make for success. On the 
other hand, the teacher who professes to be al- 
ways bored by the teachers’ meeting and takes 
no interest in the professional side will soon 
begin to fall behind in every other item out- 
lined in her suecess schedule. 

In rating a teacher’s success the superintend- 
ent should not forget that his purpose is always 
the improvement of the teacher herself and thru 
her improvement the greater efficiency of the 
schools under his charge. He is working in 
the interests of hundreds of children whose 
future is to a large extent in his hands. He 
must let nothing stand in his way in his effort 
to secure for these children the best possible 
instruction. He must have no axes to grind, 
no special favors to show, no fears for the ten- 
ure of his own position. The teacher is en- 
titled to know from time to time just how her 
work stands and at what points she should 
concentrate her efforts toward improvement. 
The teacher who needs encouragement should 
never fail to receive it if she has the capacity 
for more efficient work, but the superintendent 
should be frank with all teachers in pointing 
out possibilities of improvement. The teacher 
may not always agree, but her co-operation will 
be assured when she is convinced that the su- 
perintendent is not seeking a pretext for find- 
ing fault with her teaching but is studying her 
work in an earnest endeavor to help her become 
a more efficient teacher. 


A TWO-ROOM SCHOOLHOUSE. 
(Concluded from Page 20) 
corridor walls are of cement plaster done in 
enamel paint. 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


2646 N. Maplewood Ave., 






CHICAGO, ILL. 





The heating and ventilation is effected by 
means of a steam boiler which furnishes heat 
for both the direct and indirect The 
ventilation is obtained by means of a gravity 
system. 

The plumbing is of the simplest and most 
durable type obtainable and has been selected 
by the architect with 
heavy service. 


coils. 


reference to 
It is arranged for future en- 
The electrical work includes wiring 
for lighting, bells, gong and fire alarm. 

The furnishings include single standard 
desks and chairs in one classroom and portable 
desks in the second. The latter is intended to 
neighborhood center for town 
Both rooms 

adjustable 


especial 


largement. 


be used as a 
meetings, social gatherings, ete. 
are fitted with window 
fixtures. 


shades on 


The building is planned so that a second 
story can be erected with two further class- 
The heating plant, the plumbing, ete., 
are all arranged for this future extension. The 
building is also piped for a vacuum cleaner to 
be installed at a later date. 

The cost of the building was as follows: 


rooms. 


General contract .............$12,264 
Plumbing rar yer 1,250 
Heating and ventilation....... 1,720 
Electrical work ..........2.+. 630 
Grading and furnishing....... 500 

$16,364 


Figured on a basis of cubic contents, the 
building cost 213 cents per cubic foot, not in- 
cluding grading and furniture. It is naturally 
somewhat higher than it would have been had 
the building not been arranged for a future 
addition. The provisions for extra heating, 
plumbing, ete., and the extra strength of the 
walls, the increased size of the entrances and 
stair facilities, all tended to raise the cost. 
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always dependable. 
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ish. Lead of highest quality in grades 1,2,3,4, 
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A CASE OF DISCIPLINE. 

When William S. West, junior senator from 
Georgia, was beginning his career by teaching 
a country school in the Southland, he had occa- 
sion to reprimand one of his “big” girl pupils. 
One day he determined to break her from the 
mischievous habit of disturbing her neighbors 
by stating that he would feel obliged to whip 
her if she played another prank. Within ten 
minutes, the girl was passing notes to several 
of her neighbors. 


Altho every feeling of chivalry rebelled, West 
bade her step up to the desk, picked up a ruler 
and smacked the mischievous creature several 
moderately severe blows on the palms of the 
hands. But she was a game little scamp and 
instead of crying, shot a defiant look at him, 
and scornfully déclared: “I'll get even with 
you for that.” 


During the rest of the day, West’s conscience 
pricked him. He felt ashamed that he had 
acted so hastily and as it appeared now, so 
ungentlemanly. If the girl was affected, she 
showed it only in a heightened color and an un- 
natural attention to the tasks in hand. 

The next day, ‘and the next, West’s regret 
grew as he realized that the girl was really the 
prettiest and most interesting young person he 
knew. On her part, the sting of humiliation 
seemed to have passed and she was as gay as 
ever. 

Time went on, and West quit teaching school, 
but he kept up an acquaintance with a few of 
his pupils, particularly with the young girl 
whom he had smacked on the hands with a 


ruler. Gradually he made a wonderful discov- 
ery: the oftener he called on her, the more he 


wanted to call. So he called frequently. 

After the lapse of three years, they were mar- 
ried. Just after West had kissed his blushing 
bride in the portico of the church, she pulled 
down his head and whispered into his ear: “T 
told you I’d get even with you.” 


Without “Padding.” 

The teacher of the class in English, says the 
Detroit Free Press, demanded that the pupils 
all write for their daily exercise a brief account 
of a baseball game. 

One boy sat thru the period seemingly 
wrapped in thought, while the others worked 
hard, and turned in their narratives. After 
school, the teacher approached the desk of the 
laggard. 


“T’ll give you five minutes to write that de- 
scription,” he sternly said; “if it is not done 
by that time, I shall punish you.” 

The boy promptly. concentrated all his atten- 
tion upon the theme as the teacher slowly 
counted the moments. At last, with joyful eag- 
erness, he scratched a line on his tablet, and 
handed it to his master. It read: 

“Rain—no game.” 


A Hard Proposition. 
the family?’ 


“How’s 
asked. 


a fond parent was 


Registered in U. S. Patent Office 


EAGLE PENCILS 


“The busy pupils pencil’’ 
Has made it’s mark the world o’er. 
Soft, Medium or Hard. 
At Stationers or Dept. Store. 


ASK FOR THEM 


No. 245 ‘‘Alpha’’ for Beginners. 
No. 325 ‘“‘Writing’’ for General Use. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


No. 315 ‘‘Veriblack”’ for Drawing. 


NEW YORK 





“Well, my children are at a difficult age 
now.” 
“Difficult? Why, they've all passed the 


measles and teething stage, have they not?” 

“Long ago. But you don’t know a father’s 
troubles. My children are at the age where if 
I use slang my wife says I’m setting a bad ex- 
ample, and if I speak ‘correctly, the youngsters 
think I’m a back number. 
do?” 


“Gertrude,” gently admonished a kindergar- 
ten teacher, “you work so slowly that all the 
other children get ahead of you. Can’t you 
manage to hurry a little?” 

“Yes, if you’ll give me more time.” 

Thinking of Suffragettes. 

They were discussing the North American 
Indian in a rural school, says a British week- 
ly, when the teacher asked if anyone could tell 
nim what the leaders of the tribes were called 

“Chief,” answered a bright little girl at the 
head of the class. 

“Correct,” answered the teacher. “Now can 
any one of you tell me what the women were 
called ?” 

There was silence for a minute or two, and 
then a small boy’s hand waved eagerly aloft. 

“Well, Frankie?” asked the teacher. 

“Mischief,” he proudly announced. 


Which would you 


“What do you think about the higher educa- 
tion ?” 

“It’s all right, except in the colleges where 
they let it take up too much time from football 
practice.” 





Not Fifty-one Per Cent. 


“Professor and Mrs. Methods take a great 
scientific interest in their children, don’t they?” 
“Yes; but not a controlling interest.” 





Teacher: 
used for more than one purpose. 


Observation Lesson. 


Some household utensils may be 
Can you give 


one, Tommy ? 


Tommy: 


dorfer. 


Yes, sir! 


A boot-jack.—Meggen- 


A Whopper. 


“1 got a letter from amy son at college yester- 


day.” 


“Writing for money, eh?’ 


“T should 


say not. He’s working his way 


thru college as a waiter and sends me his tips. 
I’ve paid off the mortgage, and now I’m start 
ing a fund to build a new barn.” 


“Tommy 


Not His. 


”’ said the teacher, reproachfully, 


“why didn’t you take your hat off to me when 
you passed me yesterday ?” 


“T didn’t have me hat on, ma’am,” replied the 


boy. 


“Tyon’t tell me that. 


“T know 
hat. 


[ saw you.” 
you seen me, but you didn’t see my 


Dat wuz me brudder’s hat I had on.” 


Ethel, 10 years old, was studying her ge 


graphical 


reader, and learned that fish at 


placed in brine before they are fried and pre 


pared for sale. 


that brine 


the fish were placed in it. 


Her teacher, after explaining 
is very strong salt water, asked why 
Ethel’s face, 1me* 


pressive for a moment, suddenly was illumined 
with understanding. 
“Why, because they’re used to salt water: 


she cried. 


Teacher—“Johnny, can you tell me the meam 
ing of the word reciprocity ?” 


Johnny 





“Yessum; the next door neighbor’ 


daughter was always playing the piano and pop 
bought a talking machine.” 
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> Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the le 
place in this Directory. Everything require 


ading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
din or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. a 
r C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
a7 Draper Shade Co. 
Fason Adj. Shade Co. 
Frampton Window Shade Co. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Langlow, Fowler Co. 


ART MATERIALS. 
Binney & Smith. 
Fagle Pencil Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
american Crayon Co. 
The Prang Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds 
Wadsworth, Howland Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
w. S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM LIGHTING. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
gE. W. A. Rowles. 
American Seating Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 
Steel Furniture Co. 


N. J. School & Chureh Furn. Co. 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE, 
Stanley & Patterson, Inc. 


BELLS. 
J. B. Foote Foundry Co 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION. 
N. Y. Silicate Book 
American Searvtng Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Atlas School Supply Co. 


Slate Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 

Albion Bangor Slate Co. 

Crown Slate Company. 

Diamond Slate Company. 

Excelsior Slate Company. 

Granville Hahn. 

ft. J. Johnson. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 


lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co. 


North Bangor Slate Co. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 

Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pennsylvania Blackboard Co. 
Phoenix Slate Company. 
Ktephens-Jackson Co. 

ML. Tinsman & Co. 

Thomas Zellner. 


BOOK CASES (SECTIONAL). 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
University Pub. Co. 


BOOK DEALERS. 
Keystone Book Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
A.J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co. 

D.C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co, 
Phonographic Inst. Co. 
Imac Pitman & Sons. 
The Prang Co. 

Miver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
University Pub. Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan. 
Educational Pub. Co 
. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
. A. Rowlea. 
(Dealers.) 
American Seating Co. 
Fagle Pencil Co 
The Prange Co 
Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Virginia School Sunply Co 
Moi onnell School Supply Co. 
“olambia School Supply Co. 


0 CUPOLAS. 
tt & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 


‘ DFODORIZERS. 
Merican Sanitary Products Co. 


' ; DICTIONARIES. 
"« C. Merriam Co 


DIPLOMAS. 
Educational Supply Co. 


DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE, 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
D. A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co. 
Archover Fountain Co. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. 
Stanley & Patterson, Inc. 
ERASERS. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


FILING CABINETS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot 


FORGES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


FUMIGATORS. 
De Pree Chemical Co. 
Central City Chemical Co. 


FURNITURE, 


American Seating Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Langslow. Fowler Co 
Educational Supply Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 


N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 


Atlas School Supply Co. 


GLOBES. 
Rand MeNally & Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
Educational Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. 8S. Tothill, 


INK — DRY, 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works. 
American Seating Co. 
Cleveland Inkwell Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles 
Associated Manufacturers Co. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LIQUID SLATING. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Haney Schoo! Furniture Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LIQUID SOAP. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LOCKERS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 

Merritt & Co. 


MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
W. R. Price. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES, 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Columbia Schoo! Supply Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

A. L. Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


MAPS. 
McConnell School Surply Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Educational Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


METAL WINDOW SASHES. 
Henry Weis Cornice Co. 


MIMEOGRAPHS., 
A, B. Dick Co. 


PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Manufacturers Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

PARTITIONS. 
Folding Partition Co. 


PASTE. 
The Prang Co. 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 


Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. 
Automatie Pencil Sharpener Co. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
Eagle Pencil Co. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. 8S. Tothill. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
D. A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 
American Portable 

PRINTING 
American Type 

PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 


Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Bausch & Lomb. 

McIntosh Stereop. Co. 

Precision Machine Co. 

Nicholas Power Co. 

Victor Animatograph Co. 

l’recision Machine Co 


RECORD SYSTEMS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Noyes-Randall Co 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


SAFE CABINETS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
New York University. 


House Co. 


SUPPLIES. 
Founders Co. 


SCHOOL WAGONS. 


Delphi Wagon Works. 
Cc. J. Olsen & Sons. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


SHELVING. 
Merritt & Co. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


STATIONERY. 
Columbia~School Supply Co. 
E.. W. A. ‘Rowles. 

McConnell School Supply Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. -W. A. Rowles. 


TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TELEPHONES. 


Connecticut Telephone & Elec. Ce. 
Western Electric Co. 
Electric Goods Mfg. Co. 


TERRA COTTA, 
National Terra Cotta Society. 
TOILET PAPER. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Co. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
United Electric Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Invincible Mfg. Co. 
Spencer-Turbine Cleaner Co. 


VEHICLE HEATERS. 
Miller Hot Air Vehicle Co. 


VISES. 


Columbia School Supply Coe. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Richards- Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
C. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Tannewitz Works. 

A. L. Bemis. 

W. R. Price. 


WALL BURLAPS. 
The Cott-a-Lap Co. 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 
WINDOWS—METAL. 


American Wind. & Door Co. 
Henry Weis Cornice Co. 


WINDOW PLATFORMS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc. I. Wimmer. 
R. R. Johnson. 
Whitcomb & Boyce. 

WINDOW VENTILATORS. 
Federal Sign System (Electric). 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Tannewitz Works. 

W. R. Price. 
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Equipped with 
“STANDARD” 


Electric Clock 
andProgramBells 


System consisting of: 


Master Clock 

Program Clock 

16 Secondary Clocks 

16 Bells 

3 Corridor Gongs 

2 14-in.Water-tight Out- 
side Gongs. 


All operated from 110 A.C. 
Through Rectifier and 
Storage Battery. 


HAYWARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL, HAYWARD, CAL 


Henry C. Smith, Architect, San Francisco. 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS PROVIDE UNIFORM TIME; THEREFORE, ARE A NECESSITY 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


141 Franklin St., 
BOSTON 


50 Church St., 
NEW YORK 


729-30 Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO 


SCHOOL WALLS 


ESPECIALLY WAINSCOTINGS 


Protected 
Should be : Sanitary 
( Washable 


REPAIR THE OLD WALLS 


OF YOUR SCHOOLS AT THE 


FIRST OPPORTUNITY 


WITH 


Sanitary Oil Painted No. 10 


COST IS LOW 


Has been especially developed for use in 
both new and old schools. Is used on the 
school walls of the largest cities in the 
United States. Is far superior to paint, 
and far more durable. Once applied it will 
need no more attention for years, except 
to wash it when necessary. Prevents 
damage from cracks and hard knocks. 


Send for Sample No. 10 


THE COTT-A-LAP CO. 


Main Office and Mill, Somerville, N. J. 


461 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO 


708 White Bldg., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


706-707 Marsh-Strong Bldg., 
LOS ANGELES 





HIGH SCHOOL, CHILLICOTHE, O. 
Frank L. Packard, Arch’t, Columbus 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 


‘Next to light and ventilation the most impor- 
tant item of school-house construction is 
sound-proof floors and partitions.’ 


-Cabot's Deafening “Quilt” 


is the 





scientific and standard deadener. 
Sound, insect and vermin-proof, 
uninflammable and sanitary. 


Send for samples and special book on school-house deadening 


SAMUEL GABOT, Inc., seston, ass, v. 4 


BEWARE OF UNSANITARY IMITATIONS. 








